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all through 
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*‘Mother just couldn’t get along 
without you and her Bon Ami! See 
how it makes that woodwork gleam! 
A few rubs and all the dingy gray- 
ness, every smudge, every speck of 
dust vanishes like magic! 


‘“When the mantel’s finished, 
we’ll do the stair railing! We'll make 
every inch of white woodwork in the 
house sparkle with cleanliness.”’ 


You never realize how spotless 
painted woodwork can be until you 
use Bon Ami. Unlike coarse, gritty 
cleansers, Bon Ami cleans without 
scratching—polishes without effort. 
It’s as kind to the hands as fine 
toilet soap! 


cA Fairy Tale 





And what a help Bon Ami Powder 
is all through the house! It makes 
the bathtub, basin and tiling glisten 
in no time, puts the shine of new- 
ness on fine kitchen utensils, bright- 
ens up kitchen floor-coverings— 
cleans dozens and dozens of things 
safely, quickly, easily! 

Of course, everyone knows that 
Bon Ami Cake can’t be equalled for 
making windows, mirrors and glass- 
ware crystal clear. 

Most housewives keep both forms 
of Bon Ami on hand all the time— 
the handy Cake and the Powder in 
its convenient sifter can. 





THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
in Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 








Sor the Children. 
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l HE story of the Princess Bon Ami, her gallant Bunny 
Cake an d | ) as and their journey to the foot of the rainbow! Written 
| in amusing rhyme with many illustrations, this beautifull 
—— y 
Powd er l colored book will bring much fun to the youngsters. Send 4 cents in 
stamps for your copy. Use this coupon or write us. Address 
l The Bon Ami Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 
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+} GOLDEN RULE 
STORE 





A small dry goods, shoe 
and clothing store was 
opened in a small town 
in the west, serving a 
few hundred homes. 


FROM 
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as The one small store has grown 
ommm f 3 into a Nation-Wide Institu- 
tion of 773 Department Stores 
- ; serving millions of homes. 


NTO OAK 


After 25 years of growth 
now a nation-wide shopping service 


WE are celebrating with pride and thankfulness 
our Twenty-fifth or Silver Anniversary—with 
pride for the privilege of serving the American public 
—with thankfulness for the generous response that 
has come to our effort. 

Since the Spring day in April, 1902, when Mr. Penney 
inaugurated, in a small and inconspicuous manner, a 
Retail Shopping Service which was destined to become one of 
Nation-wide Helpfulness, a quarter of a century has passed. 

It has been a period of notable growth and expansion, of winning 
millions of friends, of serving them faithfully, of basing achieve- 
ment upon the good will of mutual satisfaction. 

During all these eventful years, we have been mindful of our respon- 
sibilities to the legion of patrons who have contributed and are 
today contributing, so continuously and so generously, in helping 
make our Service one not of profit alone but of the confidence that 
rests on good will. 

Never for a moment have we knowingly wavered from the respon- 
sibility of this relationship. It has always been to us an inspiration 
to reach out for greater things, that we might be the better pre- 
pared to render a Service which should prove to be more and more 
beneficial to the increasing numbers who come to us. 

Not only is that one little Golden Rule Store of 1902—now itself 
grown to far larger proportions—still serving the people in and 
about Kemmerer, Wyoming, but there has sprung from its applied 


a be 
STORES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 





principles and policies, others to a present total of 
773 Department Stores, scattered over 46 States. 
All these are children of what we now affectionately 
term, The Mother Store; all happily operate in the 
Service of the public under the name of the J. C. 
Penney Company. The Founder of this Organiza- 
tion—Mr. James C. Penney—builded in his pioneer- 
ing days more enduring and substantially than he knew. 


His ideals and practices—square treatment alike to all always— 
and the extent to which he packed Value into every Dollar of pur- 
chase—these constitute the pattern according to which this enor- 
mous business has been shaped and which has caused it to grow 
until it has now become a Nation-wide Institution, serving more 
than 3,000,000 homes. 

The dynamic selective and buying power of the Company created 
by its tremendous volume of cash sales, which, in 1926, amounted 
to $115,682,737.86, gives a saving power to the public which 
means much to the thrift and to the economic life of the people of 
every community where it operates a Store. 


At this milepost in our history, we pause only long enough to ex- 
press our thanks to the great American people for their continued 
confidence and appreciation of our efforts in their behalf and to 
offer the assurance that in the future as in the past we shall strive 
to serve not only well but better and betier with each succeeding 
business day. a 


OUR ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION BEGINS APRIL FIRST! 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
“THE STORE NEWS” 
beautifully illustrated by rotogra- 
vure, showing you how to save large 
sums on Dry Goods, Clothing, Fur- 
nishings, Shoes and kindred lines 
—standard quality goods! A post- 

card will bring it. 


JCPENNEYCO 


Executive Offices and Warehouse—330 W. 34th St., N.Y. City 


RETAIL SALESMEN WANTED 
experienced in our lines, to train 
for Co-partner Store Managers, pro- 
viding for the continuous growth of 
our Company and especially the ex- 
pansion planned for 1927. Write for 
particulars. 



































AS A MAN PRAYETH 


mus 


BY GINTY BEYNON 3x 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. F. WARD 


rex 


HE story ofa man’s life and the growthof his soul 
as revealed in his prayers, to which the reader 
is allowed to listen in at intervals of five years. 


At Five Years or Ace. 

Now-I -lay-me-down-to-sleep-I-pray-the-Lord-my- 

soul-to-keep-if-I-should-die-before-I-wake-I-pray- 
the-Lord-my-soul-to-take-amen. 


Ar Ten Years or AGE. 

Our - father - who-art-in- heaven - hallowed -be -thy- 
name-thy-kingdom-come-thy-will- be-done-on-earth- 
as-it-is-in-heaven-give-us-this-day-our-daily-bread- 
and-forgive-us-our-trespasses-as-we-forgive-them- 
who-trespass-against-us-and-lead-us-not-into-temp- 
tation-but-deliver-us-from-evil-for-thine-is-the-king- 
dom-the-power-and-glory-forever-and-ever-amen. . . 
And, please God, help me to lick Jim Martin, and 
don’t let Eloise like him better than she does me, and 
don’t forget to send me an automobile for Christmas. 


At Firreen Years or AGE. 

Our father, which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation 
but deliver us from evil! For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power and the glory, for ever and ever amen. 
. . . And God bless father and mother and Eloise, 
and don’t let her be spoiled by that silly girl’s school. 
And please let me be chosen for the baseball team 
and make old Binky behave like a human being in 

the Latin class. 


At Twenty Years or AGE. 

Dear God make me a good sport at college, and don’t 

let me ever do a mean thing, even to Jim Martin, and 

help me to keep decent every way, so that I will be 

good enough for Eloise when I get through. And take 
care of mater and pater. 
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Ar Twenty-Five YEARS OF AGE. 

Not praying. God is very much under a cloud as to 

his ability to answer personal prayer, if indeed, he 
exists at all. 


Ar Tuirty Years oF AGE. 

Oh my God, help me to carry on when we go over the 
top tomorrow morning. Don’t let me be afraid to die 
if my number has gone up. But, oh God, let me live 
to see Eloise and little Mary again. Oh my God, 
when will this awful war be over? If I have to go, take 
care of Eloise and comfort her. Oh God, don’t let me 

be afraid. Oh God! 


Ar Tuirty-FIveE YEARS OF AGE. 

Dear father, help me to make a success of this new 

undertaking. Let me make good for the sake of Eloise 

and the children but don’t let me become so besotted 

with success that I will grow cruel and mean and 
grasping. 


Ar Forty Years or AGE. 

Oh God, spare my little son. Spare my little son. 

Spare his life. Oh God, my little son! . . . ! Never- 
theless thy will be done. 


At Forty-FiveE YEARS OF AGE. 

Oh God, take care of our children away from home 
and guard them from temptation. Let Jack grow up 
to be a splendid man and a comfort to his mother for 
the loss of Ned. . . . And God, guard and keep all 
the boys and girls over whom their fathers and moth- 
ers are anxious. And comfort those fathers and moth- 

ers with thy great love. 
Ar Firry Years or AGE. 
Father, show me the right thing to do for Jim Martin. 


Shall I help him to go out West or start him up in 
business again here? Give me thy guidance. 


[turn lo page 73] 
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Here’s the 
answer! 


Children love 
W heatena! 


The very aroma of hot whole 
wheat spurs the laggard appetite. 
The first mouthful is a revelation 
in deliciousness. After that, chil- 
dren ask for W heatena themselves. 
They prefer its toasty golden 
goodness. So digestible doctors 
recommend it for infants during 
the first year. 




















The child refuses to eat. 





Do you have this 





Mother coaxes. Father is helpless. 


battle in your home? 


Is it really the child’s fault—or is it the food? Few healthy children will refuse 
to eat a delicious appetizing cereal. . 


Many mothers have told us that since they have been serving Wheatena they have, 
to a large extent, solved the feeding problem. Children welcome Wheatena and 
reach for it eagerly, often asking for a second helping. They never tire of its cap- 
tivating whole wheat flavor, even if it is served every day. 


Why not begin today serving Wheatena? Your family will agree that never have 
they tasted such flavor in any other food. 


Wheatena is whole wheat at its delicious best, containing nutriments so essential 
for health, growth and energy: Proteins for body-building; Carbohydrates for energy; 
Mineral Salts for bone and tissue; Vitamins B and E for protection and vigor; Bran 
for safe regulation. 


Treat your family to a Wheatena breakfast tomorrow. Ask your grocer for 
Wheatena—in the yellow and blue package. On your table in three minutes, at 
less than two cents a pound. 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


FREE... Write today for your Name — ere 
sample package of Wheatena 

and recipe book. The Wheatena Address —___ 
Company, Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, N. J 
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Gene Stratton -®orters 


Do you aspire to be a writer? 
Whether you have talent or not, the 





GIVE THE 


advice here will point you the way. 


READER 
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SOMETHING NEW 


xe BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER XX 


believe it always has been a human trait to strive 

for something different, but today the idea seems 
more than ever persistent. Something to do that you 
have never done before; somewhere to go that you have 
never been beforeé; new food, new sights, new sounds. 
This eternal hunt for something new must include the 
artistic, as well as the material and social; there must 
be sought new sensations, new inspirations, new art in 
music, sculpture, and painting; new visions; and above 
all else, something new in literature, whether it be in 
fiction, poetry, or science. Inventors are always inventing 
new machines and other devices; scientists are always 
making new discoveries; we who are contributing to the 
literature of this age should make it our pride and 
ambition to create new themes for our stories, new plots 
for our plays, and new characters for our books. 

The idea is not so much to create a new character, as 
it is to create the character, and then develop it in a 
different way. One of the most essential things for the 
aspiring author to do, is to keep his eyes and ears wide 
open for life as it is lived under 
his immediate observation. For 
after all, any contribution ever 
made by any writer worth while, 
came from his or her immediate 
angle on life. It is what 
we see around us, inter- 
preted with skill, that 
attracts our readers. It is 
not that your plot is 
something new, it is simply 
the fact that you are able 
to place a different light 
on it, based on your own 
experience or observation. 

Joseph Mills Hanson 
said, “The elemental hold 
of fiction on the human 
mind I take to be the 
fascination of uncertainty.” 

There is a limit to orig- 

inal themes, but there is 

no limit to original ideas, 

and new angles which pre- 

sent the themes, and in 

this lies their attraction. 

This seeking new visions 

and inspirations is a broad 

field, over which the fic- 

tion mind may wander 
endlessly. Have you not 

seen people pick up a book 

or magazine, read a few 
paragraphs, and then re- 
mark, with a bored yawn, 

“Oh, I know exactly how 

this is going to end!” This 
means that the author has 

failed in injecting an element of 
uncertainty; he has given his 
reader no cause to think, or 
to use his imagination; and most people intelligent enough to 
care to read, are also sufficiently intelligent to want to use 
their brains—they like to be amused and entertained, but 
they like to form a few opinions of their own; they do not 
like their intelligence insulted. 

Your education is not finished until you have learned 
enough of life’s lessons to enable you to have something 
worth while to give back to the world for the benefit of 
others. Before you can be of real service to another’s mental- 
ity, you must have learned a few of life’s lessons yourself. 


I this day and age people crave something new. I 


WueEN I Was Sma _t, I LEARNED 
To Watcu 




















Att NATURE 


In order to give your readers something new, you may 
even have to create a new technique. I do not know that 
I can tell you what technique is; it might be the turning of 
a phrase, or the development of a character; or the building 
up of a story. It might be something you have naturally, 
something that you are born with, or you might have to 
study, and develop it. Constant reading might help you, for 
there is no greater incentive to write good stuff, than to 
read good stuff, and knowing another author’s technique 
does no harm. You do not have to copy it, but it might 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. PATRICK 
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help you in developing 
one of your own. 

In your endeavor to 
discover something new 
for yourself and for the 
public, remember not to 
use the old, stilted ex- 
pressions. Avoid “can- 
ned” phrases, or clichés. 
Do not use old, bromidic 
phrases. Think what you 
: want to say, and think 

j not only what is the best 
; way to say it, but what 

is the most beautiful, the 
i most potent, the most 
expressive way. If you 
i can do this you will have 
editors pleading for your 
stuff, and they will have 
their pocketbooks along, 
since the highest prices 
that ever have been paid 
for literary endeavor are 
being paid at this very 
minute. An old man re- 
marked to me once, out 
of the wisdom which 
comes from years of 
life: “It’s not what you 
say, it’s the way you say 
it that counts.” No more 
pungent bit of advice 
could have been given. 
Be sure you say what 
you mean to say. No 
matter how intriguing 
your ideas may be, they 
count for naught if you 
do not say what you 
mean. By this I mean 
that you must not just 
string a lot of flowery 
words or expressions to- 
gether, which mean 
nothing; there must be 
a definite idea behind 
what you say. Elaborate 
phrases mean _ nothing, 
unless they are expres- 
sive. Think your own 
thoughts; use your own 
words; do not use clichés 
because they read 
smoothly; and use no 
superfluous word. Many 
words are often not as 
effective as one word, 
and repetition does not 
always emphasize, it usually tires 
the reader, and thus makes ideas 
less emphatic. Write with ali the 
force and conviction possible, but do not be afraid to use 
poetic expressions in prose. 

A very fine thing for young authors to do is to enlarge 
their vocabularies. But do not attempt to be profound or 
pretentious in your phrasing; simplicity is best. Pretentious 
words and profound expressions only annoy the reader, 
and they make him see the conceit of the author. The idea 
of an author in writing should not be to write so deeply 
that it cannot be understood by the average individual; but 
to write sincerely and simply in a lucid way. 
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Roses of six years ago blossom anew 


on little Peggys trock - 


T had a rather charming history — small “‘Now I’m enthusiastic about it. It was so easy 
Peggy’s rose-splashed frock. Peggy’s young to wash the dress without heating water and 
pretty mother, whom we have known since it came out beautifully. The white part had 
her childhood, showed it to us. yellowed a little, but P and G restored its 
“I made it out of a dress I’ve kept in a whiteness—and the colors areas fresh as ever.” 
chest for six years,” she said. “Now, whenever I have to 


wash out anything, I use 
P and G. It’s marvelous the 
way it saves rubbing. White 
clothes come out so fresh and 
white—even the things Peggy 
gets dirtiest. I’ll probably use 
P and G forever now.” 

P and G does save work. 
It’s a fine white laundry soap 
that makes white clothes really 
white, and washes colored 
clothes safely clean, without 
hard rubbing or every-week 
boiling. Whether water is hard 
or soft, hot or cold, P and G 
gives beautiful results. And 
clothes smell sweet and fresh as 


“A dress I wore the summer 
I was engaged. I brought it 
downstairs the other day and 
showed it to Dick and he said 
why, of course, he remembered 
just how I looked in it!” 

The dress itself was sweet— 
voile with little stripes of 
dropped stitches, and roses 
all over it. 

“It had to be washed, of 
course,” went on Peggy’s 
mother, “‘and the water heater 
had gone out as it always 
seems to be doing. So do you 
know how I washed it? With 
P and G Soap and cold water! 





How to sprinkle 
clothes uniformly 


OU know how much more 

difficult it is to iron clothes 
satisfactorily which are “dry in 
spots.” Have you ever tried sprin- 
kling your clothes with a whisk 
broom, which scatters the myriad 
tiny drops uniformly? It helps too 
to use hot water. Garments will be 
dampened evenly so that you can 
iron almost at once if you wish. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


P and G became popular because 
it was such a fine soap. It is now 
the largest-selling soap in the 
world, so you can buy it at a price 
smaller, ounce for ounce, than 
that of other soaps. 


A neighbor told me I could.”: though they had been 
“Why,” we asked in surprise, “didn’t you aired and sunned for hours. Don’t \ 
know you could use P and G with cold water?” you think that P and G could help | \ een 


“T’d never used it at all before,” she said. you, too? PROCTER & GAMBLE | | 





The largest-selling soap Ue 


| in the world 


© 1027, P. & @. Co. 
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He Lookep Back At Tue Yacut Ripvinc At Ancuor Our IN Tue Oren Roaps 


Given just six months to lve, what would YOU do? 
That’s the issue which confronts the hero of this story, easily 


the most exciting novel of 1927. 


The dream that HAPPENED 


zee BY MAY EDGINTON X22 


was saying to himself. “But the shout- 
ing,” he added half aloud, “shall be 
long and continuous.” 

All the way across Cavendish Square he 
felt cold shivers go over him, so much so 
that, when he hurried out of the path of 
a great roaring motor bus, he glanced at 
the monster and thought, “Now why not 
lie down in front of it and end it all this 


S‘ it’s all over but the shouting,” Peter 


ILLUSTRATED BY DANIEL CONTENT 


less to lose than himself sharing that little 
with a few sparrows, his heart began to 
lift and effervesce till it was like a bottle 
of champagne whose cork is being drawn 
by a skillful hand. 

“T feel just like a magnum of cham- 
pagne,” he thought, “cork’s drawn, and 
soon it'll be all drunk up, but it’s jolly 
good while it lasts.” 

The ragged man was still throwing 


‘ 
* 
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minute?” But he continued to pick his way leisurely down matter—and after a while that sensation passed-away. When crumbs to the sparrows. Peter knew that the lonely tramp 
Regent Street, knowing that he would be late, very late, get- he got to Trafalgar Square, leaning against the fountain as and the hopping, skittering little birds were all more perma- 
ting back to the office, and realizing that it didn’t much _ if time weren’t money, and watching a ragged man with even nent than he, respectable though he looked, and the thought 








8 


made him smile. But it was not the thought nor the smile 
of an ordinary man, for already his transfiguration of heart 
made of it a smile that was away in other worlds— that 
gave it wings. It brightened his eyes, which looked at the 
birds, the tramp, the passing people, and somehow beyond 
them at the whole universe, across the roofs and spires up 
into the Spring blue above. 

“Wonder what it’ll be like,” he thought, “out there some- 
where in the blue? Quite good fun, perhaps.” He was still 
smiling, and wondering how he could have felt so sick coming 


said the managing | clerk, red with surprise and anger, “and 
look upM.. 

“Tm leaving,” ‘ssid Peter. “Right now. Mr. Tregennis owes 
me nearly a week’s salary. That squares us, so good-by.” He 
turned to go with hardly a look at the startled ants on their 
stools, and with a glance at the ants he left the office. 

So the man in grey tweeds did not have to wait long be- 
fore he saw Peter emerging from the building, and they took 
the same omnibus out to Putney, sitting side by side on the 
top front seat. After a while the stranger offered Peter a 

cigarette, which he accepted calmly, not even 
dreaming that he was pursued. They talked a lit- 











tle, but desultorily, for Peter was full of dreams. 

He alighted and walked across Putney Com- 
mon seeing nothing around him, for his eyes 
were fixed on vast distances. The stranger 
walked far behind him. Peter arrived at a small 
villa in a long row. As he let himself in he 
heard the clatter of tea-cups. Two women’s 
voices were audible from the back of the house, 
one elderly and querulous,-the other younger but 
equally querulous. Peter did not pause to speak 
to the women. He went upstairs to his bed- 
room, shut the door and locked it, drew a leng 
sobbing breath as he thought over the day’s 
happenings. He gripped himself firmly, and be- 
gan to fling all his meager wardrobe on the bed. 

He had packed a suit-case, and was turning 
to a battered tin trunk when a hand knocked 
at the door. He frowned, but opened it, and the 
older of the two women stood there, peering at 
him in surprise. 

She began to speak, flutteringly. “Mabel said 
she heard you. ‘That’s Peter’s step,’ she said. 
‘I'd know it in a thousand!’ ” Then her eye fell 
on the trunk and became critical. “Why, what’s 
this? Where are you going?” 

Peter looked at her and she seemed no more 
than a snail across his path. This was curious, 
for up till now she had loomed large in his 
world. She was his landlady and Mabel’s mother. 

“Come in, Mrs. Higson,” he said, and, as soon 
as she came in, still staring at the trunk, he told 
her everything. 








Easter. — Drawinc sy O. F. Howarp 


across Cavendish Square only a short half-hour. ago. 

The tall man in gray tweeds, gray Homburg, and the 
neatest of spats, who had followed Peter as soon as he caught 
sight of him going down Regent Strcet, continued watching 
him. He watched as he sauntered past, lighting a cigarette; 
he watched from behind; he turned and recrossed the court- 
yard of the great fountain, and watched him at a discreet 
distance from in front. But Peter was smiling at the tramp, 
the birds, the whole universe, and the boundless blue, so that 
he never noticed the watcher. 

Peter walked slowly, enjoying the day, from the square 
down to the Strand and Fleet Street, 


“You know I told you I was going to a doctor 
today about those pains in my tummy and that 
queerish feeling I’ve had. Well, I went to a big 

guy—Wimpole Street—and he gives me six 
months!” He drew a long breath. “Six months.” Then, want- 
ing again urgently the brighter vista, he turned from her and 
looked from the open window into the summoning distance. 

“You go and tell Mabel, Mrs. Higson. Go tell her for 
me, please.” 

“How terrible,’ moaned the widow. “Engaged to you for 
three years and the wedding almost fixed for next year and 
all. What will my poor Mabel do?” 

“Go and tell her,” was all he could say, so presently she 
went. He found himself wonderfully disinterested in Mabel. 
“The furniture saved up and all,” the widow was murmur- 
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ing distractedly as she left him. 
- “Two hundred pounds,” he 
thought, for that was the sum 
which those two determined 
women had made him put by, 
incredulous as it seemed, out of 
his spare salary during those 
three years. “And the surrender 
value of my life insurance” 
for they had also made him 
continue, at the very beginning of the engagement, the life 
insurance which he had been about to drop when his mother 
died—“about—about a hundred and twenty. Three hundred 
and twenty all for myself for only six months, and freedom 
to see the world.’ 

Into the tin trunk he put his golf jacket—he had never 
played golf—and his flannel trousers and his cricket shirts. 
He had not played cricket since his engagement. 

Footsteps were heard on the stairs, presently, and Mabel 
came into the room. Only great sttess of emotion would 
have urged her to do this while he was in it. She was pre- 
paring to cry bitterly. No wonder. Marriage—wedding pres- 
ents—the furniture—the security of it all—everything gone 
like straws in the wind! 

“But what can be the matter with you?” she sobbed. 

“Abdominal sarcoma,” said Peter. “That’s cancer of the 
tummy, you know. Incurable, inoperable. You see, I’m no 
investment for you.” He did not quite know why he said that. 
He hadn’t meant to say it. 

She cried and asked where he was going. 

“Mabel, dear,” he said, hearing anew below the chink of 
cups, “go down and have a cup of tea. It will do you good.” 
After much persuading and many soothing remarks she went. 

He packed his overcoat and the everlasting pile of socks 
his mother had knitted him, and a few books. 

He locked the tin trunk, left a strip of paper on it, saying 
“To be Called for,” took his suit-case, and slipped quietly 
out of the house. 

The stranger in grey tweeds, who had caught a taxi cab, 
was sitting in it fifty yards down the road, watching and 
waiting. When Peter struck out for the Common, crossed the 
corner between it and the main road, and boarded an 
omnibus, the taxi cab followed him to town. 

It was the hour of the early theater diner, and as Peter 
loitered opposite the Ritz, great cars disgorged the idle and 
the rich. “Like me,” said Peter to himself smiling. Into the 
Berkeley, too, they were going—men tailored to a hair, 
women wrapped in ermine or sable from eyes to knees, and 
below that a short transparent drift of skirt and a length 
of silk stocking of a quality Peter had never even dreamed 
of. Well, perhaps he had dreamed of them occasionally, but 
now he thought smiling, “I’m going to buy a pair like that 
and give it to some girl—but not to Mabel.” No, certainly 
not to Mabel. He felt that very definitely. 

Lingering there on the kerb at the very corner of Berkeley 
Street, he realized his new life was beginning. A girl in black 
velvet, wafting carnation scent, stepped past him off the kerb 
and into the traffic. By a bare two seconds he saved her 
from death by springing after her and [Turn to page 112] 











criminally wasting time that no good 





citizen would consider his to waste, and 
half way up Ludgate Hill he turned into 
a block of offices. The man in grey noted 
the address, but lingered about a little to 
see if Peter would come out again. 

Peter went up to the first floor, entered 
the office of a great firm of architects, 
and was met by a managing clerk’s ex- 
treme displeasure. 


“Three quarters of an hour late, Mr. 
King!” 
Peter regarded him and the whole 


office as hazily as a man looks upon a 
funny dream. It seemed to him really 
nothing more than a dream that men 
should sit there working like ants, day 
after day. It was like a dream that only 
this morning he too had sat there, work- 
ing like an ant, but much less intelligently. 
“And Mr. Tregennis has been asking for 
your letter-file.” 

But this time the managing clerk sensed 
dimly Peter’s other worldliness. “You 
been drinking?” he asked suspiciously. 

Peter laughed and at the sound one 
of the other clerks turned an inquisitive 
lace. 

“I've not been drinking,” said Peter, 
“but I hope I shall be drinking before 
long.” 

“What!” 
clerk. 

“In France,” 








fairly shouted the managing 


said Peter, his idle hands 
in his pockets, “a private was busted—I 
knew the man—when a dug-out was 
blown up. And his officer came to him 
—mighty sorry to lose a real good marks- 
man—and he said—for mind you it was 
a question of minutes— ‘is there anything 
I can do for you?’ And the private didn’t 
send his love to Aunt Jane, or his love 
to a girl or make his will or anything 
like that, he just said, ‘Please, sir, I’ve 
never tasted champagne, and I'd like a 
drop now, if there’s time.’ And there was 
a bottle not smashed in the dug-out, for 
they kept their cellar pretty deep, and he x 























died drinking champagne.” 
“Get me your letter-file, Mr, King, 
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*T AM iMMORTAL! ne ® I KNOW IT! 222 I FEEL IT!” 
So sang the famous American poet, Margaret Fuller, many it. RR BR Since that time immortality has been even more 


years ago as she drew inspiration from her native New 
England hills and the companionship of such great kindred 
spirits as Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott and those others whose 
names today ring brightly on the heavenly fame. ®®® 
Before that, aeons before, when song and story both were young, 
men concerned themselves with this question of the possibility 
of life after death, some rejecting the idea and some embracing 


of a paramount issue, scientists as well as philosophers trying 
to pierce the Cimmerian darkness that lies beyond the grave. 
me eR As a contribution to the Eastertide when all the 
world’s thought turns to the Resurrection, McCall’s asked 
leading American scholars and writers to give their personal 
views on this vital topic, knowing that everyone seeks authori- 
tative opinions as to the possibilities of survival after death. 





Here, then, these are gathered together into a symposium about what most per- 
sons believe to be the most important subject in the world—is man immortal? 


BY LUTHER BURBANK 

do not hkelieve in man-made 

theories of the immortality 

of the soul; I believe in the 
immortality of life which Nature 
proclaims. 

I do not worship the god of 
the dogmatists, who is many vari- 
ations of a legend of God; I 
worship the Omnipotent Force 
that I find back of the beginnings 
of all life and beauty and good. 

I do not subscribe to the 
Athanasian creed, nor the Nicene 








creed, nor the Mormon creed, 
nor the Buddhist creed; I sub- 
scribe to Nature’s plainly written 
creed of work and love and service—of the rewards of a life 
well and honestly lived, and of the punishments for op- 
portunities wasted, capacities dissipated and duties disregarded. 
Above all I declare with all the force and sincerity I have 
that no man will receive eternal [Turn to page 54] 
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BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
F a man die, shall he live 
again?” That question is the 
quest of all science. Its af- 
firmation is the basis of all faith. 
What is man? Curiously, man’s 
mind is the highest form of 
energy—for one thing; but what 
else? The whole panorama of 
force that man knows has an 
apparent purpose, some plan in- 
telligible to man’s mind in part 
at least. Now to grasp the in- 





Kadel and Herbert 


BY KATHLEEN NORRIS 


for her mother or for her children—the special, deep, 


Tor is a little like defending the love a woman feels 


definite love that marks them apart for her from all 


the other sons and mothers in the 


[Turn to page 54] 





telligible part of the universe 
does not overwhelm man’s con- 
sciousness. He has dug out so 
many secrets of the habits of 
material energy that it is conceivable that man’s conscious- 
ness may encompass all the facts of material energy. Yet he 
can explain nothing of the truth—the purpose behind the 
things that move in matter. Another thing is beyond him: 
the comprehension of his conscious {Turn to page 54] 
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sxx WHAT lies BEYOND the 
eAmericans Give Their Beliefs on the 
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Coningsby Dawson Walter Prichard Eaton 


BY E. J. KEMPF, M. D. 
I ELIEF in immortality is a vital necessity to humanity. It 
makes life worth living to multitudes of people who, 
otherwise, unable to endure the futility of a painful struggle, 
would sink into despair after the passing of their loved ones. 

The need for belief in immortality is the result of a pro- 
found biological compensation occurring unconsciously to 
protect the vital organs from anxiety, depression and despair 
through the creation of a wish-fulfilling obsession. 

The severity of the need, throughout mankind, for belief 
in immortality cannot be considered, however, as the slightest 
proof of the reality of 
immortality. 

Research in psycho- 
[Turn to page 60] 
BY BASIL KING 

HE general princi- 

ple of immortality 
seems to me implied in 
a universe set to the 
pace of endless ad- 
vancement. Endlessness 
is of course only what 
we infer from condi- 
tions in which time is 
reckoned by so many 
millions of years that 
we lose count of them. 
In such knowledge as 
we possess of the great 
existences, the suns 
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iniinite patience and love and wis 
dom, so far as man’s free will— 
startling, but accurate, statment !— 
does not [Turn to page 60] 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


(>= should, I think, cherish 
always, if only as a divert- 
ing and _ inexpensive plaything, 
this pungent notion of being im- 
mortal. It is really quite inexpensive, 
because, should your notion prove 
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ungrounded, you run no tiniest risk 
of being twitted by and by for your 
credulity, or even of ever discovering 
your error. Meanwhile, this faith in 
your own durability and potential 
importance is in some sense a cordial ; 
and is in sundry ways a fine toy. It renders life, and dying, 
too, endurable; and it offers against all vacant half-hours a 
variety of diverting speculations. 


BY REV. JOHN ROACH STRATON 


HE Christian doctrine of immortality is different from 

the pagan and heathen idea. There has always been an 
intuitive belief in some form of survival after death. Thus 
down the ages the human heart, terror-stricken at the thought 
of death, or burdened with sorrow at the parting from loved 
ones, has reached out with passionate longing and deathless 
hope toward this great 
truth of a hereafter. The 
resurrection of Jesus 





and stars for example, 
time almost ceases to 
be [Turn to page 60] 


BY ALINE KILMER 


N —" emphatically 
| “believe in” 
what is called immor- 
tality—that is, the in- 
destructibility of the 
individual human spirit. 
How otherwise could 
anyone be, as I am, a 
Catholic? Reason is 
so heavily against what 
they call the material- 
istic theory, that my 
intelligence would be 
better satisfied to be- 
lieve in the existence of a soul wherever the life principle ex- 
ists than to deny an immortal soul in any human being. 
BY REV. BERNARD I. BELL 

HEN I was a mechanist and nothing else, I discovered 

that there is not one scrap of authentic scientific evi- 
dence for or against the future life. There cannot be. Physical 
science deals with the world of length and breadth and thick- 
ness and is confined within that three-dimensional limitation. 
It can gain no data about what may [Turn to page 60] 
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Ek. J. Kempf M. D. 


BY S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D. 
MOST heartily believe in and accept the doctrine of im- 
mortality. Of all God’s creatures man alone is able to 
think immortality. What Darwin called “the grand instinct” 
has survived for countless aeons the shock of bodily death. 
Immortality is the natural outflow of God’s character. There 
could be no capacity for endless [Turn to page 60] 
BY REV. JOHN CAVANAUGH 
DO, most simply, sincerely and firmly, believe that all 
human souls—somehow—somewhere—will continue to 
live forever and retain their conscious identity. 
I assume (as no part of this question) the existence of a 
personal God who created the universe, who governs it with 


Christ has come to set 
the seal of assurance 
upon these high and 
ardent hopes of man, 
and to put beneath his 
fond and __ instinctive 
belief a foundation of 
eternal truth that is as 
enduring as granite and 
as precious as gold. 


BY WILLIAM BEEBE 


FIND this life so 
full of a number of 
things; and so interest- 
ing and absorbing from 
its marvellous thoughts 
and adventures and 
friendships, that I can- 
not fail to wish and hope to have it continue somewhere or 
somehow, and if so, I should prefer to begin anew with a 
running or flying start. Hence my 
efforts to enjoy every atom of pos- 
sible experience [Turn to page 60] 
BY TEMPLE BAILEY 
Y belief in immortality came 
by inheritance. I am descended 
from Puritan stock and there was 
for me as a child no question of the 
oneness of God and of his Son, 
Jesus Christ, and of the resurrection 
of that Son. This, then, was the be- 
ginning. i i [ 
the thing I was taught. Resurrec- 
tion? Life after death? Heaven? 
Of course they were true. My 
Mother had said so! 
As the years went on, however, 
and I approached [Turn to page 60] 


BY CONINGSBY DAWSON 


O scientific method has yet been 
devised for proving immor- 
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James Branch Cabell 


tality. But how differently human beings would have acted, 
had they not glimpsed a horizon more eternal than that of 
the beasts which perish. Every progress and altruism has 
sprung from that second-sight. Because men believed that, 
whatever happened to their bodies, their souls went march- 
ing on, cities displaced the jungle and high-roads pushed out 
across the Saharas of adventure. And [Turn to page 60] 


BY BEATRICE M. HINKLE M.D. 


MMORTALITY represents the extreme revolt of personal 
consciousness against extinction. It is born of intensest 
human feeling and expresses the deepest wish for man. What 
does the thought of any particular person about this great 
human problem matter? [Turn to page 60] 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


S Paul regarded Faith, so I fear I regard immortality— 
“the substance of things hoped for.” There is to me a 
wistful, almost a tragic desire behind the myraid arguments 
for the immortality of the soul, to prove something which 
cannot be proved but which the writers [Turn to page 60] 


BY RT. REV. CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY 


MMORTALITY is in the region of faith, not of knowl- 
edge; but I have complete confidence that it is a fact. 
My first reason is the overwhelming conviction which has 
swept over me in the presence of death. Again and again I 
am convinced, by what I believe a valid in- [Turn to page 60} 


BY CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Y immortality I presume you to-mean some persistence 

of individuality after death, recognizable to the con- 
sciousness itself. 

I do not “believe” 

to be doubtful, for if the spirit or 


in this, (1) because it is perfectiy safe 
[Turn to page 601 
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BY EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


HE Christian stakes his life on the belief that the universe 
is kindly, in a word, that God is love. With all that is 
undeniably harsh and cruel about him, he commits himself 
to the faith that the most significant things in life are love, 
sacrifice and service: and the more loveless [Turn to page 60] 


BY JUDGE FLORENCE ALLEN 


BELIEVE in immortality because I have to go on living 
with some peace and comfort. There may be some reason 
also in this belief, in the argument that energy, which actu- 
ally exists, never ceases to be. We all know that the thing 
which makes our bodies live is not the [Turn to page 60] 


BY REV. JAMES M. GILLIS 


ERTAIN skeptics make light of the intimations of 
immortality in the mind of man. But it is foolhardy 
to pooh-pooh any ingrained conviction of human nature. 
This “stupid” human race has an uncanny way of being 
right. The little breed of skeptics has a [Turn to page 60] 


BY BISHOP FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL 


BELIEVE in immortality because I believe in a Christ- 
like God. If God is not like Christ I do not see any 
reason for thinking that immortality, even if it were con- 
ceivable, would be worth having. It might be that with no 
God, or with a merely impersonal God, [Turn to page 60] 


BY CHANNING POLLOCK 


ed things interest me less than “immortality.” 

I am too busy here to care about the hereafter. The 
perpetuation of my ego, and of the egos of those I love, in 
streets of gold, or rivers of fire, or in the somewhat vague 
substitutes promised in more modern teaching, is not suffi- 
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Joseph Fort Newton 


ciently important to serve as bribe, 
or threat, or “wish that is the father 
of the thought.” 

I do not need [Turn to page 60] 


H. A. OVERSTREET 


N my Father’s house are many 

mansions” has become almost a 
scientific dictum. For the scientist 
today talks of a world not only of 
three dimensions but of many more. 
He talks of infinities. The last thing 
that the scientist will say—if he is 
a true one—is, “The thing is impos- 
sible.” 

If one is a true scientist, then, the 
whole problem of life after death 
must be approached with a com- 
pletely open mind. Nature has far more secrets to reveal than 
have yet been disclosed. One of the most characteristic 
achievements of science has been to prove [Turn to page 60] 


BY EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 


HE forms of belief in some kind of existence after death 

which we commonly summarize as the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul are phenomena which psychologists 
call “wish fancies.” These ideas have their origin in the mind 
of primitive man and they are survivals of a kind of think- 
ing known as sympathetic magic. The idea of immortality 
is such a device. This 
idea has been preserved 
for the same psycholog- 
ical reasons which gave 
it birth. It brings con- 
solation, it removes 
terror, it gives security. 
Not only does the idea 
of immortality console 
the ‘individual and 
compensate him for the 
loss of those whom he 

[Turn to page 60] 


BY V. KELLOGG 


SCIENTIFIC 
man’s belief about 
immortality may rest 
on either of two bases: 
on faith, or on what 
he calls “scientific 
proof.” Many scientific 
men believe in immortality on a basis of faith; but almost 
none believes in it on a basis of scientific proof. A few, very 
few, I think, believe in it on the 

basis of the alleged proofs offered 

by the spiritists. [Turn to page 60] 


BY FREDERICK PIERCE 


AN is not merely an animal, 

as conceived by the Darwin- 
ian school, but a separate and dis- 
tinct order, far superior in nature 
and probable destiny to the animal 
order. To man, and to man only, is 
given power over time. He starts at 
each generation, with all of the past 
at his service. He uses it for the 
present, and meanwhile he occupies 
himself inventively with improving 
and discovering, so that he is con- 
stantly altering and predicting his 
own future. This is not merely a 
distinct and high function; it also 
suggests a definite instinct for a 
continuing future. Analytical study 
of the unconscious [Turn to page 60] 
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BY HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


BELIEVE in immortality because I know that nothing— 
not even the things which we call material—dies in the 
sense that it ceases to exist. 

Immaterial things are as real as material things. 

I know that this, which I call myself, is not a material 
thing. I know that I am fashioned of immaterial things—of 
thoughts, loves, hates, hopes, fears, ambitions, dreams. I am 
conscious that this material body of fiesh and blood and 
nerves and bones is no more me, than the clothing I wear 
is my body. I use this body. I am conscious that I use it. I 
feed it to keep it going. 
I cover it with clothing 
to protect it. I try to 
keep [Turn to page 60] 


BY B. P. WADIA 


AN as a soul is 

immortal. He is 
more than the reason- 
ing mind; he is the 
Thinker who manipu- 
lates his mind, as a 
writer his pen. The 
body, with the brain 
and senses, is likened to 
the inn wherein he so~ 
journs fora while to eat 
the fruit of experience,. 
later he marches on till 
hunger makes him halt 
at another inn on the 
roadside called progress. 
This is Reincarnation, 
Soul-evolution. 





Aline Kilmer 


BY EDWIN 
BJORKMAN 

NOWLEDGE is 

collective. Belief 
is personal. This is one 
of the chief distinctions 
between them. When 
we think, as think we 
must, of what possibly 
lies beyond the grave, 
we cannot yet speak 
of knowledge, because 
in this respect so few 
of us agree in our heart 
of hearts. And so I do 
not expect that what I feel rather than [Turn to page 60] 


BY JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


T is an affair of the heart, this belief in immortality; and 
is it also an affair of the head? I myself do not think so; 
and by that I mean that no one can prove or disprove im- 
mortality for me. It is something not to be known, but to 
be wanted. My head denies that we can know, perhaps my 
heart wants to believe. [Turn to page 68] 


BY JOSEPH FORT NEWTON D. D. 


Y answer is Yes, because God is God, and man is man, 
and life is what it is. These three found focus and be- 
came incandescent in Christ, in whom we see what God is, 
what man may be, and to what fine issues life ascends. Once 
we see what it is that gives dignity, worth and meaning to 
life, argument for immortality is not [Turn to page 68} 


BY KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT 


D? we know of any created thing that, in our experience, 
has completely perished, actually and entirely ceased 
to be? As a combination—yes; in its elements—never. When 
the creative spirit that holds together that “sum-total of 
forces that resist death”—that little portion of life which I 
have called Myself—is withdrawn, into [Turn to page 68] 
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Tf you don’t know where youre going, you really CAN’T 
be on your way-—if that way would lead you to a 
husband, thought Betty. And so she “used her bean!” 


BETTY use your BEAN 


xe BY FANNIE KILBOURNE 3&8 
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that last afternoon with Walter. 
It was the last time they were to have together 
for three months. The next morning Walter was leaving 
for an inspection tour out to the coast and Betty was leaving 


Be WOOD'S dream was all that kept her going, 


. for Bermuda with Felice and her husband. So Walter had 


arranged to knock off from the office at noon and he and 
Betty had planned a farewell program. They were to have 
driven out to the Country Club in Walter’s new car, left 
the car there and taken a long walk through the bare 
November country. To have come back at dusk for an hour 
in front of the Club fire and dinner at one of its little two- 
some tables. Then home to Felice’s for their last evening 
together. 

And here they were, playing golf with Jerome and Roberta 
West. It would be a foursome, the twilight hour before the 
fire, a foursome table for dinner. 

Betty’s heart had sunk when she had seen the Wests’ eight 
cylinder run-about standing already in the Club’s parking 
space when she and Walter had arrived. Roberta had come 
out on the broad veranda, slim and smart, in spite of her 
thick tan turtle-neck sweater. Her tan felt hat was correctly 
just raffish enough, her heavy tan shoes were English made, 
her skirt hung in a knife-edged slimness that Betty’s home- 
pleated one never quite attained. 

She had caught sight of Walter at once, and had 
waved to him, invitationally. Roberta was one of the 
very dashing, very young matrons who liked nothing better 
than an extra man in her party, even an engaged man 
like Walter. 

“Hello, Walt,” she had called. “Hello, Betty. You’ve 
come in direct answer to prayer. Happily married people 
can’t play golf alone together and stay happy and married, 
you know. If you want to save Jerome and me from the 
divorce court, you'll make it a foursome. Oh, come on,” 
coaxingiy, “you know playing golf is more fun than going 
walking.” 

Walter had looked doubtfully at Betty. 

“Well, what do you say?” 

Of course Betty said golf. Said it carelessly, enthusiastically 
so that Walter could never guess at the little knife-edged 
hurt of knowing that he, too, found a foursome at golf more 
fun than a twosome walk with her. Perhaps she wouldn’t 
play so hopelessly as usual, today. 

But she had, just as hopelessly. She was still playing just 
as hopelessly. 

On the tenth hole, Walter teed her ball up for her, stepped 
back with the other two, waiting silently for her to drive. 
They had all three driven already, of course, easy, confident 
drives. Betty braced herself, lifted her club slowly, trying 
with a tense, desperate eagerness to remember all the points 
that Walter had taught her. Guide the club with the left 
hand—how easily Roberta had swung—remember the follow- 
through—Walter hated a girl to be a dub—keep the eye on 
the ball, lift the left heel on the wind-up—funny, a home- 
made dress never looked just right—shift the weight—Betty’s 
club swooped down, dragged thuddingly on the ground for 
an inch behind the ball, hitting it finally with a weakened 
force that sent it a scant twenty feet, rolling down into a 
weed tangle in the rough. 

“Too bad,” said Roberta perfunctorily, her eye on her own 
ball, lying high in the very middle of the fairway. 

“Tough luck,” said Jerome, starting briskly off for his next 
shot. 

“You looked up,” said Walter. “You'll flub a shot every 
time if you do that.” 

Betty said nothing. You couldn’t keep on making fun of 
yourself for ever. “Oh, let me pick up my ball and go on 
along with you three; just be the gallery.” 

“Oh, stick to it; you can do it all right if you just make 
up your mind to it.” 

Betty had known, all the preceding nine holes, that 
Walter’s polite patience was being sorely tried and she didn’t 
blame him now for the faint sharpness in his tone. Even 
worse than a dub, Walter hated a quitter. She didn’t blame 
Walter a bit, the quick tears of helpless anger that came to 
her eyes were anger at herself, not at Walter. She bent over, 
pretending to try to see exactly how the ball was lying. 
Really, so that he wouldn’t see her swimming eyes. Betty 
was proud. Besides, Walter hated, above all things, a 
teary girl. 

It was while she was leaning over, hastily and surrepti- 
tiously brushing her eyes, that the dream came to Betty. It 
didn’t come to her at first as a full-grown dream. Just as 
a sudden, hopeful question. Did she really need to go on 
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being the kind of girl that Walter didn’t like? After all, in 
most ways, Walter did like her. Most decidedly. Need she 
go on, then, letting these few ways in which he did not, 
spoil everything? 

Surely these were things that could be learned, all these 
things that the kind of girls Walter had always played around 
with seemed to have been born knowing. They couldn’t 
have been born knowing them, though, not really. How to 
play golf, for instance. They had doubtless learned this some- 
time. Long ago, of course, at their smart boarding schools 
that trained girls to be wives for men like Walter. While she 
and Felice had been going to High School, hustling through 
the breakfast dishes, making their own sandwiches to take 
for lunch because it was cheaper than buying them in the 
school lunchroom. Hadley High School did not teach its 
pupils to play golf. Betty had confessed once, giggling, to 
Walter, that she used to think it was a game you played 
on horseback. 

Walter had laughed, but there had been something even 
in his laugh that had warned Betty not to tell that to 
anybody else. That surely he wouldn’t approve of it. 

She hadn’t, of course. 
She had done her best to 
be like all these other 
girls he knew, smart, 
careless, arrogant young 
creatures to whom 
playing bridge at a 
quarter of a cent a point 
was as old a story as 
planning expenses down 
almost to the quarter of 
a cent had always been 
to Betty. She had tried, 














gamely, not to seem too awkward a stranger in this world of 
theirs, for which they had been so thoroughly trained. 

She had had the proper background, visiting in Felice’s 
big, exquisite home, riding in Felice’s soft purring motors, 
even wearing some of Felice’s simple looking, exorbitant 
costing clothes. Funny thing, having a sister marry money! 
Walter knew, too, that this was all just borrowed back- 
ground, knew about the days when she and Felice had worn 
each other’s dresses because, often they had had only one 
halfway decent looking dress between them. Walter knew, 
too, about the primary class Betty would be teaching back 
in Hadley, right now, if Felice hadn’t insisted on giving her 
this winter of fun. 

Walter hadn’t minded. He’d been no fortune hunter, 
looking for a rich girl to marry. It was only that he’d grown 
up expecting certain things of a girl, taking them as much as 
a matter of course as that she should have two eyes and a 
mouth. But Betty’s two eyes, large and deep, as brown as 
amber under water, Betty’s mouth, rose-red and of lovely 
sensitive curves, had been something that Walter had found 
himself suddenly unable to take as a matter of course. 

Betty’s dream sustained her all the rest of the eighteen 
holes, helped her to bear the contemptuous politeness of the 
Wests, Walter’s constantly increasing irritation. She could 
go on hacking away in the underbrush and the sand-traps, 
could plod on grimly keeping honest count of her strokes 
even when the numbers grew grotesque, could bear it even 
when Walter looked down at her after some especially stupid 
play with his customary look of love and admiration hidden 


completely by a look that appeared almost a one of disgust. 
They were still on the sixteeath hole when the early 
November dusk closed in and play had to stop. Walter put 
up his irritation, instantly, as though handing it to his caddy 
along with the last club he had used. There was a pleasant 
enough walk back to the clubhouse, an hour before the fire, 
a pleasant enough dinner with the Wests. But then, just as 
Betty was thinking they could get away at last, Jerome 
urged. 
“Oh, don’t go yet. Stick around awhile; let’s have one 
rubber; there’s nothing to do so early in the evening as this.” 
“Well—ll,” Waiter’s voice was dubious, he looked at Betty. 
“What do you say? We might play just one rubber.” 
Bridge was almost as bad as golf had been. Not but what 
Betty had played an occasional game of bridge back in 
Hadley, but those had been jolly, carefree games, played with 
as much good fellowship and about the same degree of science 
as Hearts or Five Hundred. Keeping count of the trumps 
was left over for the fussy elderly players, even re-nigging was 
held to be a less than cardinal sin. This was different. The 
businesslike quiet with which Roberta spread out the cards 
and nodded to the others 
to cut for deal threw 
Betty, as it always did, 
into an inner panic, like 
a little old lady dumped 
suddenly in the midst of 
traffic. This was no 
casual, good-natured 
amusement; this kind of 
bridge was a business, a 
tense, exacting business 
criss-crossed with con- 
[Turn to page 52] 
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So In Sweet ConripentiAL TaLk THe AFTERNOON Passep, He Never ConpDESCENDED, But SEEMED A Boy Lixe Mysetr 


Isnt it always true that “A little child shall lead them?” 
Even to the point of seeing in all real wonder and magic 
the greatest of earthly glories—the Resurrection? 


The SUPREME GOAL 


x BY BASIL KING 3&3 


“God is fighting against Death in every form. His 
supreme goal is the Conquest of Death.” 
H. G. Wells. 


have gone farther than I supposed, for presently 

I saw I was alone with nothing but the wide, sad 
prospect of Judean hills about me. Deep down to 
the east the leader: gleam of the Dead Sea gave the 
only relief to the eye in this world of dull gray bar- 
renness. About to return to camp I noticed ashes and 
refuse marking the spot on which some band of 
nomads had recently pitched their tents. On taking 
a few steps further my attention was caught by what 
I took to be a stone of peculiar shape. Gray on gray, 

lay unobtrusively, a stick of stone, some eight 
inches long, and three or four in circumference. 

But a nearer view showed it not as a stone, but 
as a leaden cylinder. Wedged into a seam in the rock it had 
either fallen there by accident or been cast aside. Looking 
carefully around me to make sure I was not the victim of 
a plot, I dislodged it with some force, finding it light enough 
and small enough to go into a large pocket. Then I went 
back to camp. 

What the cylinder contained I had no immediate oppor- 
tunity of finding out. In the camp all my actions were sub- 
ject to the observation of the dragoman and his servants. If 
I was seen opening a cylinder obviously ancient I might be 
suspected. The thing might easily be some lost object of 
veneration, known throughout these tribes. At any rate I 
ran no risk, The cylinder did not leave my person till I 
reached, a few days later, the comparative safety of a hotel 
bedroom in Damascus. 

It proved then to contain what I suspected, a parchment 


I N wandering away from the encampment I must 





manuscript. I could see that the writing was in Latin, but 
beyond this elementary fact I had no knowledge. Impres- 
sively old it seemed to me, worn at the edges, stained, and 
yet for the most part intact. The writing was in a flowing 
hand, with contractions and little flourishes. No learning 
that I possessed threw anv light on its historic value, though 
the cylinder itself seemed to be faintly engraved with a 
Byzantine conception of the Risen Christ, worn away now 
by the handling of many generations. 

But it chanted that on the voyage from Beyrut to Mar- 
seilles I fell in with a man whom I had known a few years 
earlier as exchange French professor at Harvard. Renewing 
the old acquaintanceship I became confidential on the sub- 
ject of my “find.” As however his field was philosophy his 
opinion on the document was no more expert than my own. 
On the other hand, he gave me an introduction to a colleague 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES DE FEO 


at the University of Montpelier, whose specialty was 
precisely in the reading and appraising of all kinds 
of ancient scripts. 

From this man I received some three or four ex- 
pressions of opinion, of which one was his own, and 
the others those of scholars in the same line of work. 
All agreed that the narrative given in the text was 
that of a genuine experience. Some one named 
Galba, a Roman by family, though born at Tiberias 
on the Sea of Galilee, had in middle or old age writ- 
ten down what he remembered of his intercourse 
during boyhood with a Wondrous Personality. Living 
then in Britain, and hearing the name of Jesus of 

’ Capernaum, as he commonly calls Him, proclaimed 
as the founder of a new religion, he sets down for 
his children and grandchildren the memories he has 
treasured all his life. He seems not to have been a 
Christian in the accepted sense of the term, or to 

have known till shortly before writing that his own recol- 
lection of the Wondrous Personality had become a tradition 
for others. In the formation of the infant Christian Church 
he had had no part, learning of its existence only after years 
of vicissitude in outlying parts of the empire. 

The translation made for me at Montpelier was of course 
in French. My English translation of this French translation 
loses, I am told, most of the antiquity of style, as well as all 
the rusticity of thought and expression so naive in the orig- 
inal. I have only to add that, as in the script itself there is 
neither punctuation, sentence, nor paragraph, these have 
been added by myself. 

For several lines at the beginning only scattered words are 
legible, “father . . . . stone-mason . . . . Tiberias... . 
baths . . .. never... . architecture . . . . workmen.” 

From the text as it goes on we gather that what had been 
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written was to the effect that the author’s father had been 
an Italian stone-mason, brought to Tiberias at the time of 
the building of the sumptuous baths in the foreign style 
erected there by the Herods. From further fragments of 
sentences we learned that the lad had been born at Tiberias, 
and had been left an orphan while still very young. 

“In the Jews’ country of Galilee,” he writes, “this was no 
great hardship. For the support of life little is required, and 
little they have ever had. In my boyhood I slept where night 
overtook me. The climate being soft and sweet, it was seldom 
cold. Of clothing and food we required little. That little could 
be begged or stolen. I, Galba, was mostly obliged to steal, 
for when they knew I was a Gentile boy they drove me 
from their doors. True, I could often deceive in this respect, 
being as proficient in the Jews’ language as any son of theirs; 
but they judged me by my countenance. From town to town 
around the Sea of Galilee I wandered, sometimes earning a 
few pence, but more often finding food and shelter as the 
birds and foxes do. 

“Being then about twelve years old, that from which I 
suffered most was the lack of love. Other boys had homes, 
parents, brothers, playmates, schools. I, Galba, had nothing. 
If I ventured to join in a game being played in the market- 
place the lads of the town stoned me. If I drew near to a 
school, the teacher drove me thence. If in some vineyard or 
olive-garden I found work, I was beaten, and often denied 
my pay, when it became known that I was of Gentile par- 
entage. Lying in the fields at night I wept from anger and 
loneliness. 

“And since I saw nothing but hatred and contempt I grew 
to hate and despise everyone. My hope was one day to be 
big and strong, so that I might do ill to those who had done 
ill to me. When any such opportunity came to me I wrought 
what harm I could. I would rise at night to break the 
branches of the olive trees, or pull up the shoots of grain. 
Then I passed on, putting myself beyond detection before 
sunrise. When I found children feebler than myself I evil- 
entreated them, snatching their food, and leaving them in 
tears. With older and stronger lads I frequently did battle, 
rending their garments, and bruising their features, only regret- 
ting that I had no means of killing them. All this I did to be 
revenged, yet finding in my vengeance but little consolation. 

“Then it chanced that roaming one day between two 
towns I saw a multitude of men and women streaming from 
one of the cities and making their way up a mountainside. 
Not daring to ask questions I listened to what was said be- 
tween one and another, so learning that they were on the 
way to hearken to the words of one Jesus of Capernaum. Of 
this man I had heard much, some saying that he was a 
deceiver; some that he was a prophet; while all agreed that 
by the help of either God or Sathanas—the dispute was as to 
which—he worked great cures and wonders. Having nothing 
better to do I hung on the outskirts of this throng, recking 
little of curses to which I was inured, and hoping to see a 
miracle. Beyond curiosity I had no thought unless it were 
the chance of picking up some article dropped by accident 


or of filching a little food. 

“Later, as I skirted the seated throng looking for the place 
from which I was least likely to be driven, I heard a voice, 
of which the very tones caused me to stand still. Loving and 
commanding at once, it was strong with the strength which 
penetrates, and makes every syllable distinct. Accustomed 
as I was to the raucous Galilean dialect, it was a strange new 
wonder in itself to perceive that there could be anything so 
sweet in human speech. Though at first I saw not the 
speaker, He seemed to 
have seen me, and 
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not turn me away. He would take me in my rags and 
welcome me. He might even love me. Already I loved Him. 
My one instinctive purpose was to reach Him. 

“But in this I was hindered by the multitude. He Himself 
was seated on a mound in a little hollow, round which rose 
a series of natural turf-covered ridges like the seats in an 
amphitheater. As, in spite of all obstructions, I forced my 
way to the bottom, some one pushed me angrily, and I 
stumbled. Thus I came into His presence with a cry, a 
sorry little lad, friend- 
less and dirty, with hot 





among all that throng 
to be addressing me. 
“But I tell you who 


hear me. Love your 
enemies; treat those 
that hate you well; 


bless those that curse 
you; pray for those 
who abuse you.’ 

“TIn’on my bitterness 
of spirit these words 
came like balm, sooth- 
ing the hatred which 
was poisoning my life. 
A child of twelve has 
no wish to hate. Love 
is the meat he thrives 
on, and the air he 
knows how to breathe. 
The thought that I 
could love those who 
hated me came to my 
oppressed young soul 
like deliverance from 
fear, 

“In among the multi- 
tude I thrust myself till 
at last I saw Him, 
though I can give you 
no picture of what He 
was like. The memory 








tears streaming from 
my eyes. 

“At my cry He in- 
terrupted His discourse 
to look at me, where 
I lay in shame. All my 
fear was that He would 
rebuke me, but when 
in terror I lifted my 
eyes He only smiled. 
With a movement of 
His left arm He made 
me understand that 
close by His side there 
was a place for me. 
‘Come here.’ 

“But I could not 
move. ‘Master,’ I 
moaned, ‘I dare not. I 
am. but a Gentile and 
an outcast.’ 

“The sweetness of 
His smile played over 
me like sunlight. ‘In the 
Kingdom of Heaven,’ 
He answered, ‘there is 
neither outcast nor 
Gentile, but only the 
child of my Father.’ 

“ «But, Master,’ some 
one in the crowd pro- 








which remains with me 
is that of power and 
graciousness. Never was 
anyone so strong, and yet so winning and courteous. I have 
heard Him spoken of as grave, sorrowful, austere. But in 
my knowledge of Him He was the embodiment of happi- 
ness. He inspired courage. Health, sanity, energy emanated 
from Him, as youth and activity did likewise. You could 
not come into His presence without the conviction that here 
was the norm of perfect joy in which your conditions, 
however afflicting, must be amended. ° 

“These thoughts I could not have had as a boy; they have 
come to me in later life as an explanation. All I was capable 
of seeing at the time was that here was some one who would 


Easter. — Drawinc sy O. F. Howarp 


tested, ‘the boy is a 
thief, known as a rogue 
and a vagabond in all 
our towns.’ 

“When he has a home,’ came the reply, ‘he will be no 
longer.’ To me He added, ‘Your home«is in my Father’s 
house. Come!’ 

“As a poor dog creeps I crept to Him. Throwing His arm 
about my shoulder He went on with "His discourse. He 
seemed to be telling of a Kingdom. The words themselves 
I did not understand. I recall not that I listened. Merely 
to sit beside Him, within the refuge of His arm, was all 
the bliss I could ask for. Never before that I could re- 
member had my weakness known the [Turn to page 84] 
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He Mape Proor Or His Ministry By Winntnc Over THE Foremost Becnuana CHIEF 


T he 


When David Livingstone disappeared in the liana-hung jungle 
of Central Africa, it was an American journalist, Stanley, com- 
missioned by a great American newspaper, who journeyed into 
the heart of the Dark Continent and found him at last, thus 
bringing the story of his momentous work to the world. So, to- 
day, it has remained for an American preacher to rediscover 


**He knew not that the trumpet he had blown 
Out of the darkness of that dismal land 
Had reached and roused an army of its own 
To strike the chains from the slave’s fettered hand. 


HE hero I have symbolized as 
Africa’s Morning Star was a son 


of the proud ancient kingdom of 
Scotland. He lived to traverse hitherto 
unknown lands, inland seas and lakes as 
no other traveller had done since the 
days of the famous navigators and explorers of the Atlantic 
ocean and its western continents. His native country, des- 
cribed by Sir Walter Scott as “Caledonia stern and wild, 
meet nurse for a poetic child,” produced seraphic spirits even 
more noble than its poets. 
Memory sometimes tells a more flattering tale than Hope, 
and few personalities in its teeming retrospects vindicate our 


ILLUSTRATED BY MEAD SCHAEFFER 


He needs no epitaph to guard a name 


Which men shall prize while worthy work is known; 


He lived and died for good—be that his fame: 
Let marble crumble, This is Living—stone”’ 





optimism more than that of Livingstone. I recently stood 
by the grave of his son, a Union soldier of the Civil War who 
died in the Confederate prison at Salisbury, North Carolina. 
He is buried in that city on the campus of the college for 


MORNING STAR of AFRICA 


the figure of the great missionary-explorer-saint, whose in- 
terment among the heroic dead in Westminster Abbey was 
immortalized by the lines quoted herewith—lines which first 
appeared in the pages of Punch. Read Dr. Cadman’s brilliant 
character study of Livingstone, and see whether this intrepid 
soldier of the cross has not a vital message for the world today. 


Open the Abbey doors and bear him in 

To sleep with king and statesman, chief and sage, 
The missionary come of weaver-kin, 

But great by work that brooks no lower wage. 


colored students which is named after 

his illustrious father. I thought of that 

father’s tomb in Westminster’s stately 

Abbey, where after a life of Herculean 

toil and sacrificial suffering his body 

rests in peace among the prophets, 
priests and kings of the world’s greatest empire. 

He was born on March the nineteenth, 1813, at the village 
of Blantyre Works, Lanarkshire; the second child of his 
parents, Neil Livingstone (for so the father spelt his name 
as did his son for many years) and Agnes Hunter. His 
parents were Scotch tradesfolk of Highland extraction. At 
the hour of his birth the titanic struggle [Turn to page 119] 
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WO years after 
_ the final decree, 
the Tevis divorce 


remained to the friends 
of Peter and Camilla a 
matter of mystification 
and endless surmise. 
It was effected in Paris 
with such despatch and 
secrecy that people were 
still citing the alliance 
as an archetype of 
marital felicity, when 
news of its disruption 
began to spread. 

There followed the 
usual tongue-wagging, 
and branding of the 
marriage as one fated 
to a sorry finish. For 
even those friends 
among whom Peter and 
Camilla lorded it so 
merrily had _ found 
something to rankle 
them in the glad ardor 
which remained un- 
abated years after that 
first wagging of tongues, 
when hard upon their 
first meeting, Peter had 
snatched his Camilla 
from under the very 
nose of an aged and 
affluent fiancé. 

And it was true that 
these two had steered 
shy of profundities, and 
solemn purposes in life, 
true that they lived 
lightly, selfishly, but 
rather splendidly withal, 
a high-bred, handsome 
pair with an _  open- 
hearted zest for exis- 
tence, and a _ sharp 
pleasure each in the 
other which revealed 
itself in countless fash- 
ions to irk the lesser 


ry. 

Camilla, who had the 
custody of young 
Lenore, re-established 
herself, upon her return 
from France, in the 
Westchester house. The 


studio apartment on. 


lower Fifth Avenue be- 
came Peter’s quarters, 
with the house janitress. 
an old Austrian who 
had been little Len- 
ore’s nurse, looking out 
for his needs. 

Here he lived, almost 
a recluse, graying, thin- 
ning, drinking heavily, 
lending himself to 
brusque commentary 
whenever any of his 
old associates descended 
upon him in an effort 
to wrench him from 
his solitude. Here, far 
more often than the 
agreements stipulated, 
for Camilla was gen- 
erous, Lenore visited 
him, and brought him 


strange, puzzling inklings of the in- 
credibly clumsy manner in which his 
former wife was adjusting herself to 


the réle of divorcée. 


For Camilla, who had carried 
marriage off with such proud gusto, 
appeared to flounder now. And the 
gossips were sniggering. First it was 
the “ugly ducklings,” young unknowns of a literary bent 
whom she took under her patronage, and found in the 
ultimate rather too clamorously penniless, and perpetually 
thirsty to bother with. So at once she veered off at a tangent 
into a fantastic gambling era hitting upon a glorification of 
crap-shooting under its old name of “hazard,” with a hark- 
ing back to the game’s eighteenth century elegance, and a 
‘ong, green-covered table set up in the library. 

The soft, throaty voice rippled with its old gayety over 
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The GRASS ORPHAN 


xk BY LILITH BENDA 3&8 
ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER TITTLE 
It’s the child—not the husband, not the 
zwife—who 1s the real victim of a divorce, 
as this heart-breaking story of a “grass 
orphan” proves to a too-careless world. 
























































Tue Boy’s Face Appearep, Currousty Set AND Grim For A Lover’s FAce 





the gaming tables. But circuitously it reached Peter Tevis 
that Camilla looked thin and ill. I can help sneezing.” 

“Hy * r Ss ca”? 

O you want to lecture me for gambling sins?” pee ae Sa 

It was one of those still, star-studded August nights 

that teem, and throb, and simmer under the spell of an age- 

old enchantment. Even over the telephone a little of the 

magic seemed to spread, and to inject a lilt and tremor into 


voices that strove for a casual unconcern. show-down.” 








“It’s about Lenore. 
I must see you,” he an- 
swered. “I’m stopping 
at the Gwathneys.” 

“Have you your car?” 

“No, but if it’s not too 
late I can borrow—” 

“Tt’s hardly eleven. 
I’m going dancing, but 
I shan’t start for an- 
other hour.” 

A whirring and 
jangling over the wire 
cut them off just then. 
It seemed actually to 
rise out of Camilla’s 
voice as if to stress, be- 
neath the rippling lilt, 
that harsh confusion 
and discordance which 
a little later flashed 
from the quick of them 
when nodding curtly, 
smiling coldly, these 
two who had not met 
in three years, faced 
one another in Camilla’s 
drawing room. 

They were both tall, 
and dark, of a rangy 
slenderness,and brusque 
grace, both nervous and 
restless tonight, their 
set smiles fading into a 
deep, dull flush that 
bespoke a raging bit- 
terness, dammed _inse- 
curely, and agog, as it 
were, for the glance, the 
gesture, the intonation 
that would loose the 
flood-gates. 

Peter Tevis happened 
to turn to a mirror. 
On the instant Camilla 
broke into a torrent of 
light, rapid phrases. 

“That’s the _ very 
mirror! And _ there's 
the inglenook. Where I 
was sitting. Saw the 
chit making her eyes 
big in the mirror. She 
was on the landing. 
Right over my head.” 

“Ts it necessary to 
hark back ?” 

“Saw the _ man’s 
hand,” she went on, un- 
heeding. “Cupping her 
chin. Saw the cuff- 
links I’d_ given you. 
You handled her as if 
you were afraid she 
might break. And 
there’d been something 
between us, Peter Tevis, 
like a blithe crusade. It 
was over then and 
there! But I think I 
shan’t ever get over 
your. recriminations! 
Even now they’ goad 
me to a fury.” 

“Rot! It was pretty 
poor sportsmanship not 
to have told me all this 
before you started pro- 
ceedings,” 

“And again rot! You 


were in love with her, weren’t you?” 

“Yes, if you must know!” His 

voice rang loud and angry. “At the 

moment, yes. I suppose it’s some- 

thing that often happens to a man 

once he’s passed the forty mark, to 

fall in love with some girl’s une 

touchedness, I mean with her out-of- 

reachness, I couldn’t have helped kissing her any more than 


“In our house, Cam. It was your business to weigh the 
thing in the balance of—well, all there’d been between us, 
and it was pretty foul sportsmanship to come to me with a 
cock-and-bull story about wanting to marry another man, 
and tear things up by the roots without so much as a 





‘‘Hate me rather, don’t 
you, Peter?” 

“Rather.” 

“Me, too. It’s a queer 
business.” 

All composure now, she 
slipped into the armchair. 


“You’ve come to talk 
over Lenore. She’s been 
running about with 
Michael Moran. Isn't 


that the trouble?” 

“The child’s only six- 
teen.” 

“But mature. Strangely, 
deliciously mature. She’s 
an ultra lamb, Peter, 
that girl of mine!” 

“Of ours, Camilla.” 
His voice took on an 
ugly rasp. 

“She's to see no more 


of this reprobate poct. 
Understand ?” 
“You say ‘reprobate’ 


as if he were a new sin, 
and ‘poet’ as if he were 
a milk-sop. Matter of 
fact, he writes slambang, 
gorgeous stuff. Oh, but 
I’m fond of Michael! 
Only a youngster, you 
know. And he has one of 
those young, tired pa- 
trician faces—” 
“I’m not interested in 
his patrician face.” He 
paused to light a ciga- 
rette, then lowered his 
voice to an easy, conver- 
sational tone. “That kid’s 
pretty precious to me. You're her legal guardian. And you're 
muffing the job pretty badly. Spruce up on it, else I'll 
take her.” 

Camilla’s eyelids drooped lazily. “Oh, so that’s it?” 

“That's it.’ He looked up at her quickly. “What’s come 
over you, Cam? The fellow’s been in the newspapers, you 
know that, don’t you? Sued for breach of promise by a 
how-girl 

“Show-girls take so much for granted!” 

“Then you approve of their engagement ?” 

At once Camilla’s eyes opened wide with amusement and 
relief. “Peter you're ridiculous! It’s been a baby love-spree! 
Just the merest shred of a shy, frail, sweet puppy love. And 
it’s on the wane. I’ve seen to that. And I trust Michael.” 

The man lounged heavily from the inglenook. “I’ve had a 

letter.’ He drew it from his pocket. “Got it by mistake. She 
must have written to me, and to him at the same time, and 
put this in the wrong en- 
velope. It might very well 

















subject, marry me dear, do. Of course they might have it 
annulled, they might even arrest you. Only I don’t think 
we'll be annoyed because my parents are square-shooters at 
heart, and I am sick at heart over my parents! You see the 
trouble is that divorce or no divorce they are monogamous, 
extremely so. That’s the trouble, poor Peter and Camilla! 

Writing that—Peter and Camilla—reminds me of what 
you said the other night about the great love-stories. Well, 
Paolo and Francesca, Tristan and Iseult—well, Michael and 
Lenore! They sound good linked don’t they ?—Michael and 
Lenore— 

Well I just looked up in the cyclopedia how to spell Paolo. 
And I thought I’d look up Michael the archangel, he’s your 
guardian angel, and see what they had to say about him. Well 
it seems he is called God’s Masterpiece only he’s not, you are. 

Thine, etc. Lenore” 


Camilla was smiling when she held the letter out to 
him. “She wasn’t really woozy. She’s quite too innately 
tranquil ever to be really woozy.” 

He smiled disagreeably. 

“What are you*going to do about it?” 

“The usual thing! Take her away. Make him taboo! 
There’s a hunting trip off to Newfoundland day after to- 
morrow. The Bentleys have cancelled their reservation. 
I'll take her, and she’ll think me her mortal enemy, though 
she'll be quite tranquil about it.” 

She laughed softly. “Haven’t you noticed that serenity ? The 
way she looks at people, placidly appraising them? She’s al- 
ways coming to conclusions. To serene conclusions.” 

“I couldn’t stand her about the place coming to her con- 
clusions. That’s in the main why I've left it.” 

“Left the place, Peter?” Her hand darted to her throat 
as if something hurt her there. 

“Put it up for rent.” 

“Tl take it!” . 

“Minna phoned me. It was leased today.” 

“It’s beastly of you, Peter.” Her eyes sparkled with anger 
and pain, 

He shrugged. “You mean I should hold it sacred as the 
scene of our matrimonial plunge? What rot! Fact is, I can’t 
stand the woman. I mean Minna. She’s a good janitress, and 
a good cook, but she assumes too much merely because she 
was Lenore’s nurse. Keeps exchanging smiles with the child, 
whenever she’s there, as if there were a conspiracy between 
them.” 

“She’s turned to her old nurse with her confidence! Not to 
me, Peter! nor to you—” She blinked back the tears. “I was 
here when Michael talked about the old romances. I sat here 
thinking about the Paolos and Romeos, how they must have 
been shy and gawky, and handled their Juliets and Fran- 
cescas as if the girls were made of egg-shell china. You were 
like that to me once, Peter. And you were like that in the 
mirror there with a chit whose name we hardly remember... 
I think it’s all so darned too bad!” 

Again he shrugged. “Are you in love with me by any 
chance, Camilla?” 

“Heavens no! Only I happen to be one of those wretched 
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wantons who can’t conceive existence save in relationship to 
some man. And I happen to be monogamous too, extremely 
so, as Lenore puts it—” 

“Here’s the young woman now!” 

A motor had chugged up to the entrance. A girl’s laughter 
rang, low and clear. 

“Be gentle, Peter.” 

Lenore Tevis had that sort of loveliness which, with the first 
glimpse of it, invariably provokes a comparison. Already, at 
sixteen, she had been likened a score of times to a wood nymph, 
and a Botticelli Madonna. Every one on meeting the girl, 
was reminded of something held exquisite and admirable. 

“tT "lo, Cam! Hello, Peter! I thought I’d find you here.” 

there was a bland unconcern in the limpid little voice. 
She xissed them idly and stood scrutinizing them with eyes 


. that were Camilla’s eyes. , 


Slim, fragile, her skin as white as the frock she wore, with 
something regal in the lift of her chin over her long throat, 
and the sweep of her black bobbed hair from her forehead, 
the merest tinge of a delicate sophistication appeared to 
hover about her, and to blend pleasantly with the untroubled 


-look of a small child. 


“They’re waiting for you at the club, Cammie. I believe 
they mean to dance the dawn in. Better hurry.” 

She turned away, and 
made a curious gesture 
toward the empty fire- 
place, out-stretching 
her hands as if they 
were chilly. “It’s too 
bad,” she went on, 
“that you should be 
upset like this. It was 
awf’ly stupid to mix 
those letters up. I only 
found out about it this 
morning. You see, 
Michael’s been avoid- 
ing me. And now then, 
dears, here’s the low- 
down! He says he 
won’t marry me. I can’t seem to budge him. He says I can’t 
possibly know my own mind yet, and it wouldn’t be fair, 
and all that. So, I guess it’s your party . . . And now then, 
Cammie! Shoot your stuff, dear.” 

Taken aback by the girl’s cold directness, Camilla stirred 
uneasily. “There’s to be a trip,”’ she faltered, “To Newfound- 
land. We start day after tomorrow. And I don’t relish this 
role of disciplinarian! Try to believe—” 

“That Mummie and Dad know what’s best for their 
lamb?” A smile lit the cold little face. “What’s next, Cammie ? 
Do I go back to school next fall?” 

“No, you don’t! And I wish you wouldn’t look at me as 
if I were an ogress! And just as soon as you even begin to 
grow up you may see him again, if you still want to. In the 
meantime it won’t be so bad. There’s the Heath’s Nevada 
ranch—” 

“God’s open spaces!” Lenore broke in. “God’s open spaces 

will cure the lamb of its 
young folly.” 








“You’re hurting me hor- 





have happened. She was 
woozy, you see.” 

“She was what?” 

“Bit drunk, I believe 
Here. Read it.” 

Her hand shook when 
she took the letter. And 
Peter Tevis’ sullen’ stare 
never wavered from the 
troubled face that bent 
over a page of small, tidy 
writing. 

“Michael, my 
angel!” it ran: 

“I’m supposed to go to 
Peter’s for the week-end, 
but I'm writing him I have 
to go to Craigs! Cam 
want me to, be 
cause she’s beginning to 
think we're together too 
much; hence the ruse. She's 
nice about it. only she’s 
beginning to make a face 
like a mild expletive when 
ever I talk about you. So 
be there, do, because | see 
I've got to propose to you 
again. I see I've got to 
keep right on storming the 
citadels of vour heart till 
vour resistance breaks 
down, signs of which are 
duly noted, thanks, 

And | tell you there's 
no use of your speaking to 
Peter and Cammie because 
they’d just be snooty and 
say we can't, or we must 
wait, and if we wait why 
it might wear off, and 
what’s the use of risking 
that say I, 

I am a trifle woozy. I 
had two mint juleps at the 
club to make me sleepy 





Arch 


doesn't 





ribly !”’ Camilla’s hand had 
darted to her throat. 

“T’m sorry. But why do 
vou talk like a first reader? 
Well, the lamb’s all ready 
to do what you ask, only 
she knows darn well you 
don’t mean her to have the 
thing she wants. So that’s 
that. And I’m going to 
bed. I’m dog tired.” 

The mother winced 
when, avoiding her lips, 
Lenore dropped a cool lit- 
tle kiss on her forehead. 
Then she turned to Peter, 
and began to run her fore- 
finger lightly, slowly, over 
his thin hair. Her eyes re- 
mained fixed on her mother. 

And all at once as she 
stood there, a hot blush, 
quite patently a blush of 
shame, surged into her 
face. It left the very at- 
mosphere when quietly she 
had stepped from the room, 
charged with its mute, 
flaming reproach. 

Camilla sprang from her 
chair. 

“She’s rude and _ head- 
strong and she dwarfs us! 
I suppose you feel I 
should go up to her and 
talk mother talk. Well, I’m 
not going to! I’m going to 
the club.” 

She caught up a scarf 
from the chair, flung her 
chin high. 

“Come along! We’ve 
nothing further to discuss. 
Drop me at the club, will 
you?” 























They stepped out into a 
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HAS CHRISTIANITY FAILED? 
To which Harold Bell Wright replies by asking in this novel, 
“HAS CHRISTIANITY BEEN TRIED?” 


“Think I'p Marry Any Man Arrer Waar I 





Know Aspout Matrimony!” 
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AUTHOR OF “THE CALLING OF DAN MATTHEWS”, “A SON OF HIS FATHER”, ETC. 


OHN SAXTON, the 

confidential agent of 

Dan Matthews, came 

to Westover to investigate social and 
religious conditions with a view to estab- 
lishing there the pet dream of his Chiei— 
an experiment in social and religious unity. 
Saxton’s personality brings spiritual re- 
lreshment to Joe Paddock, the groceryman 
of the title. Paddock’s home relations are 
lar from happy. His daughter Georgia, the 
typical flapper of the day, is dissatisfied and disquieting. 
His wife has taken up Art in the guise of a young pseudo- 
dramatist, Edward Astell. Joe begins to look to Saxton 
; for new vision and 
encouragement. 





HE Paddock farm 
is eight miles west 
of town on the state 
highway. Grandpa and 
Grandma Paddock set- 
tled in the new county 


ILLUSTRATED BY DAVID ROBINSON 





of Westover the year they were married—coming with other 
adventurous families in covered wagons from the more 
crowded districts farther east. Their first home was a log 
cabin down by the spring at,the foot of the hill. Their first 
crops were planted among the stumps of the newly cleared 
lands in fields fenced with brush and rails. 

The present farm house, which was built the year Joe was 
born, stands on the brow of a long, low hill overlooking the 
broad, gently rolling fields, the meadow-lands and pastures of 


the Paddock acres and the 

neighboring farms, from 

which the stumps and the 
primitive brush fences have long. since 
disappeared. 

For nearly fifty years this house had 
shared the most intimate joys and sorrows 
of the man and woman who together 
planned and built it. For nearly half a 
century this husband and wife, this father 
and mother, had enriched this home with 

their deepest and most sacred experiences, and glorified it 
with their steadfast love. The house, the trees, and the man 
and woman had grown old together, but as their fields were 
ever young with the 
new life of each spring- 
time, so the hearts of 
Grandpa and Grandma 
Paddock were young. 
In the early morning, 
following that night 
when the groceryman 
and his daughter talked 
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together, Grandpa Paddock came out but luxuries. I told him that was all right as far as it went right one—for a match. 
from-the house to see the new day. but sometimes people got their necessities and their luxuries “What’s the matter with Georgia, Joe?” 
Standing on the veranda he viewed so mixed that they couldn’t tell which was which. What is “What makes you think there is anything the matter with 
the countryside, looked at his trees, Laura busying herself with these days?” her, Mother?” 
studied the sky, felt the early morning “Oh, she has her clubs and social duties.” “Cause there is. Is she in love?” 
air, and heard the familiar 

voices of the farm. Grandma joined him in a minute 

or two later and standing close by his side remarked 

on the beauty of morning with an enjoyment not in 

the least dulled by nearly eighty years of mornings. 

Then she. went to look into the family affairs of a pair 

of wrens who, having nested in the honeysuckle vines, 

were “expecting.” Grandma Paddock was one of those 

women (God give us more of them) who manage to 

carry the everyday burdens of wifehood and mother- 

hood as if they were treasures beyond price, and so 

inevitably the accumulated experiences of her years 

made the last of her life the richest and the best. 

All that she had lived she still possessed, but that 

which had been crude was refined—that which had 

been raw was softened—all that once was new had 

gained the flavor and the mellowness that comes 

with time. 

The farm house bell, outside the kitchen door, rang. 
They saw the hired man, Henry, coming from the 
barn with his pails of milk. Henry had been with 
them twenty years. The other hands, with their 
families, lived in two cottages under the hill. Arm 
and arm they went into the house. 

Grandpa found his “specs,” took the big family 
Bible from its place of honor on the center table 
in the sitting room and, seating himself in his old 
armed chair, reverently opened the Book. Grandma, 
in her favorite rocker by the window, rocked gently 
and looked out and away across the fields, and if the 
dear old lady’s thoughts strayed from the moment 
into the years that were gone it was with no ir- 
reverence. Hetty came from the kitchen rolling her 
bare arms in her apron. Hetty had been Grandma’s 
“girl” for nearly forty years. Then Henry found a 
seat on the edge of the chair nearest the dining room 
door. Dandy, the collie dog, walked sedately to 
Grandpa’s side and the house cat, Peter, arched his 
back and rubbed against Henry’s boots, favored 
Hetty with purring attention, and crossed the room 
to settle down in Grandma’s lap. 

Slowly and reverently Grandpa read the morning 
lesson, his kindly voice caressing every d: “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” The quiet was broken by the 
raucous shriek of an automobile that, with wide open 
exhaust, thundered along the State Highway at seventy 
miles an hour... . . “and learn of me for I am 
meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.” 

The prayer which followed, while the members of 
the household knelt beside their chairs, was as un- 
pretentious as their lives. As the grain in the fields, 
the grass in the meadows and the mighty trees looked 
to Heaven for the needed sunshine and rain, so this 
old-fashioned household, without show or ceremony, 
looked to God for their daily need. 

Then they all went in to breakfast. 


HE groceryman was not surprised that morning 
when his daughter appeared at his office in the 
store and begged him to go with her to the farm. 

“Perhaps Mother would like to go too,” he said, 
and before Georgia could reply called for the house 
number on the telephone. 

The girl watched him while he was hearing from 
Ella that Mrs. Paddock was not in. He hung up the 
receiver and for almost a minute sat as if lost in 
thought, his hand still on the instrument. 

“Mother has a luncheon engagement,” said Georgia. 
“T heard her telephoning about it to some one just 
before I left the house. They are to call for her. 
That’s how I knew we could have the car. Come on. 
Daddy, let’s go. If I don’t get away from this town 
right now I shall scream.” 

They exchanged scarcely a word until as they 
reached the crest of the hill in front of the house, 
the girl, drawing a full, deep breath exclaimed: “Oh, 
Daddy, look! How beautiful! Everything is so— 
so clean.’ It was strange that the groceryman’s 
daughter should have used the same word that the 
delivery boy’s mother had repeated so often in telling 
Davie of her dream. 

They sat on the veranda, “just visiting,” as Grand- 
ma would have said, until Hetty came to tell them 
dinner was ready. But when the mid-day meal was 
over Georgia must go with Grandpa to see the 
bran’ new colt, the baby pigs and week-old calf 
whose mother took the premium at the last fair and 
whose father was a grand champion. 

When Grandma and her son were alone the old “T Don’t REMEMBER How Ir Haprenep. Ati At 
lady, with no preliminary verbal skirmish, asked f : Once He Cavucut Me In His Arms. I—I Was 
gently: “What’s the trouble, my boy?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Joe. 

“Business going pretty well?” 

“Well enough—first rate in fact.” 

“That’s good but of “That’s nice. Laura takes a lot of comfort in such things. “T don’t know.” 
course it would ’cause I’ve often had a notion that I’d like to join a club or some- “What does Laura think about it?” 
you'll always do your thing. Your father and I thought we saw her go past in an “T don’t know that either.” 
part and folks are just automobile day before yesterday, but we decided it couldn’t “Well, son, you and Laura had better be finding out, 
bound to eat. Your a been her ’cause Laura would never a gone right by without ‘cause there is nothing more important that can happen to 
father was saying last even wavin’ to us and she wouldn’t a been ridin’ alone with the child. If she ain’t in love it’s time she was. For a girl 
night your grocery bus- a man in a roadster, neither.” her age there's only one thing worse than being in love, and 
iness ain’t like those Grandma watched Joe’s hands as he cut the end from a_ that’s not being. She and Jack Ellory come out here every 
stores that sell nothing cigar and searched every pocket in his clothing—except the now and then. Jack’s a fine boy—no better bred lad in 
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Westover County. And, if my old eyes ain’t fooling me, they 
think a lot of each other. They always have as I remember. 
It’s against nature, son, that they should go as far as they 
have and not go farther. It’s time they was making up their 
minds to marry or quit.” 


FricHTteNep. I Foucur Him Anp Broke AWAY 
Anp Ran. I Tore A Way Turoucn Tue Woops” 


And then Grandma made one of her characteristic obser- 
vations which at the moment seemed to have no bearing 
upon the topic of the conversation, but was sometimes found, 
later, to be the root of the whole matter: “It takes a lot of 
religion, son, for two people to love and marry and live 
together long enough to raise children and be grandparents.” 

_Joe rose hurriedly, “Father ancf Georgia are coming yonder. 
If you don’t mind, Mother, I’ll slip away for a little while— 
I want to go for a walk.” 


He went quickly through the house and out by the 
kitchen door, swiftly crossed the garden to the orchard, 
hurried on under the trees and climbing the fence made his 
way throtigh the cornfield toward the woods. The cool 
and shadowy quiet closed about him as if an unseen hand 


had drawn a curtain to shut out the noisy troubled world. 
The carpet of moss and fern yielded kindly to his feet. He 
felt a solemn presence. Instinctively he uncovered his head 
and moved softly. The sweet, earthy fragrance, the songs of 
birds, the murmur of the gentle wind in the treetops, and 
the soft rustle of leavés were as the incense, the music and 
the prayers of a religious service. 

And then, almost before he realized where he was, the 
groceryman was sitting under an old tree on the bank of a 


pond which lay in a little hollow in 

the very heart of the woods. From 

his earliest childhood that spot had 

been to Joe Paddock, a place of 

refuge—a retreat—a sanctuary. It 
had witnessed his decisions 
and been the confidant of his most precious dreams. 
It had heard his faltering declaration of love to his 
girl neighbor and schoolmate, and had seen the kiss 
which sealed their betrothal. Here, if anywhere, the 
groceryman felt that he could find himself. Here, 
he might glimpse a way through the confusing fog 
that enveloped him. Here, if anywhere, he might 
hope to feel the presence of his God. 

When the groceryman left the woods an hour or two 
later he yas still depressed by that feeling of im- 
pending evil. Returning by the lane which lead to 
the barnyard, he saw another automobile parked with 
his own machine near the house. From the barn- 
yard gate he saw a stranger sitting on the veranda 
with his father and mother and daughter. And then, 
as he drew nearer he discovered to his amazement 
that the fourth member of the group was John Saxton. 

Grandpa was about to introduce Joe to Mr. Sax- 
ton when that gentleman said with a laugh: “Oh, but 
your son and I are already very good friends, Mr. 
Paddock.” And then, as he shook hands with the 
groceryman, he added, still smiling: “I certainly 
chose the right day to call upon your father and 
mother. To find three generations at home is rather 
better luck than I hoped for.” 

“Joe,” cried Grandma, eager as a child, “did you 
know that Mr. Saxton is a friend of Dan Matthews? 
You remember how often you have heard us talk 
about Dan Matthews, the big mining man who used 
to preach in Corinth where your aunt Nellie lived?” 

“Yes, Mother, I know who Dan Matthews is, of 
course, but I—” He looked inquiringly at Mr. Sax- 
ton, “and you are really renresenting the Matthews 
interests?” 

oy $,”” 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” 

They all laughed at the groceryman’s expression. 

Saxton explained: “When Mr. Matthews sent me 
to Westover he told me to be sure and call on 
your father and mother. I wanted to come long 
before this,” he continued to Grandpa and Grandma, 
“but circumstances have prevented.” 

Big Dan had said to his confidential agent, before 
leaving him at his hotel that night in Kansas City, 
“John, I want you to know the Paddocks—the old 
people, I mean. They will show you how the 
Christian religion worked in a typical American 
home of the last generation. I shall be surprised if 


you do not find their son mighty helpful when the 
time comes.” 

But of his mission in Westover Dan Matthews’ 
confidential agent did not speak. 

And all the while the groceryman was thinking 
what this financially powerful mining man’s friendly 
interest in his family, together with his own well 


established friendship with the representative of 
Dan Matthews, might mean to him. So intent was 
the groceryman on his own thoughts that he scarcely 
heard his daughter’s comment when Saxton told 
them of the Matthews’ home. 

“Is it really true that there are homes like that 
these days?” 

Saxton’s grave eyes, with their shadows of sadness, 
met the girl’s frank look. “Are you really such a 
skeptic, Miss Paddock ?” 

“How can any one be anything but skeptical ?” the 
girl returned boldly. “Don’t you read the papers? 
Don’t you read magazine stories and novels and see 
plays and pictures? And can’t you see what is going 
on all around you? Your Dan Matthews and his 
wife may be as happy as you picture them, Mr. 
Saxton, but if they are, they are decidedly old- 
fashioned.” 

Saxton asked gently: “And do you think, then, 
that for the men and women of this day the happi- 
ness of home and family love are impossible?” 

The groceryman’s daughter answered with a shock- 
ingly frank statement of her unwholesome convic- 
tions: “The men of this generation don’t want 
wives, Mr. Saxton, they want women. People have 
forgotten how to love.” 

“If they have,” returned Saxton, “it is because 
they have forgotten how to worship.” 

And Georgia, with her eyes fixed on the speaker’s 
countenance, wondered “where have I seen that 
face before!” 


T was Sunday morning. In town, the business 
streets, except for an occasional automobile, an 
empty street car, or a lone pedestrian, were deserted. 
When the late breakfast at the Paddock home was 
over the groceryman went out on the front porch 
to find the Sunday paper. An automobile stopped in 
front of the house and the groceryman, looking up 
from his paper, waved a greeting to the young man 
who left the machine 
and came toward him 
across the lawn. 
Georgia appeared on 
the porch. “Hello Jack,” 
she called. 
As he watched them 
crossing the lawn to- 
ward [Turn to page 90] 
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BOUT ihe time when the sun begins to 
redden the gilt of the minarets and deepen 
the blue of the domes of Constantinople, 

a big car with the American flag on its bonnet 
nosed its way through a traffic of bullock wagons, 
laden donkies, darting taxis, hurtling tram cars, 
strings of burden-bearing Turks, and foot pas- 
sengers of all the peoples of the earth; swung 


up a cobbled causeway that was built when 
Mohammed was young; and finally swerved 
into the wide European thoroughfare of the 


Grande rue de Péra, to halt at the plate glass 
entrance of the Hotel Tokatlin. A_ liveried 
porter touched his hat, opened the car door, and 
a man with a very brown face and a black 
patch over his left eye, jumped lightly on the 
pavement. 

“That’s that. Six pieces of luggage to go up to 
my room ek dum—otherwise at once.” 

Another taan followed him out of the car. 
“Can’t think why you won’t stop with us up at 
the Embassy.” 

The man with the black patch grinned. “Life’s 
too short for stoppin’, old bird—’specially at 
Embassies. There’s nothin’ like keepin’ movin’, as 
they say. Come up an’ watch me change my 
Spring suitin’, and then we'll stagger into the 
parlor an’ have a drop of tea, an’ see if there's 
anyone worth dancin’ with.” 

At the office desk the booking clerk produced 
a letter. “Captain Even? A lady left this for 
you, m’sicur. She was particular that I should 
give it the moment of your arrival.” 

“You dirty dog,” exclaimed Captain Even’s 
companion. “Now I understand why you in- 
sisted on coming to the Tokatlin. How on earth 
do you do it! Who is the damsel?” 

“You're too young to know, William Claude 
Vansittart, an’ bein’ a mere American diplomat, 
not to be trusted with a fluffy secret. “But,” he 
added, holding the envelope up to his nose and 
inhaljng its faint odor of violets, “if ever you want 
to feel at home in a strange city, get a nice 
Young Thing to send you a lovin’ greetin’ when 
you put your foot on the doorstep. It’s far more 
comfortin’ than a guard of honor and the mayor 
an’ corporation.” And he one-stepped into the 
elevator. 

“You certainly do know the way to get moving 
with the fair sex,” acknowledged Vansittart. “I’m 
not so certain that Dancing Even is the right 
nickname for you. There’s something distinctly 
Napoleonic about a man who comes half across 
the globe to the assistance of one female, and 
arranges for another to meet him the moment 
he arrives.” 

“Now look here, old hero, if you get exhibitin’ 
your jealousy by abusin’ me like this, I'll tell 
Lady Pat you called her a female. Crash! I 


wish these lifts didn’t stop so abruptly—out 
you get.” 
“Now young Rosie,” said Dancing Even to 


Vansittart when they reached the bedroom, “sit 
down an’ fumigate that easy chair whilst I have 
a bath. And you Plantagenet”—to the Levantine 
valet—“unpack that trunk and extract therefrom 
filmy underwear, a blue suit, and a chemise to 
match—and leave the rest to me.” 

“The thing I like about you, Dick,” com- 
mented Vansittart to the sound of frivolous song 
from the bathroom, “is your maidenly reserve 
and funereal gravity. How do you manage to 
keep it up?” 

Dancing Even appeared in a blue and gold 
dressing gown, with the opened letter in his 
hand which had been handed to him with such 
emphasis by the booking clerk at the desk. 

“Ever tried readin’ a love letter in your bath, Rosie? It 
don’t really work properly unless you stuff the water with 
Old Lavender Bath salts. I must read it again, an’ you can 
watch my delicate blushes.” He directed his one blue eye on 
the tinted paper: “Dear Captain Even: Why are you so 
crazy? You received my warning in Paris. Father is here 
and Charles is with him, Father has sworn to get you this 
time. Charles is intent on revenging the blow you gave 
him—and other things. This is the easiest place in the world 
for them to do as they intend. Why were you so mad as 
to come here? Your only chance is to send the jewels to 
father’s room and to leave Constantinople at once. Tear 
this letter up—Gladise. P. S. Please do this at once. G.” 
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Dancing Even tore the letter up slowly and grinned cheer- 
fully to Vansittart. “I’d like to keep it in my locket, but 
it’s full. Now, Sonny, while I shift into my -poodle-faking 
garments, suppose you just fill in the blanks ;about Lady 
Pat and Bloodstained Bill, her fiasco, an’ what you expect 
me to do in this little old villayet, besides dance with the 
gels. Who is Bloodstained Bill exactly?” 

“Bloodstained Bill, as you call him, is Armand Enver 
Pascha, the hidden link between the Angora Militarists and 
the Constant’ Party. It is the play between these two that 
keeps our flags flying at the Embassies, and our shipping 
in the Bosphorus. Once get them coordinated by a strong 
anti-foreign personality, and we'll have to shut up shop in 





is the man who can and 
will do this trick. All he needs to bring about this fusion is 
the confidence of the Constant’ Party. At present they don’t 
quite trust him—neither do we, but we have nothing tangible 
to ‘Despatch’ about him to Washington or London. He is 
as cunning as the devil, and has made all the old gentlemen 


the Near East. Enver Pascha 
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deuce. And her father, the Duke, has not had 
much more success—assuming he wanted it 
As you know, like all these aged, white- 
blooded statesmen who run our countries, he is 
bitten by this Hague bug of International- 
Brotherhood.” 

“You'll get like that, old dear, when your knees 
begin to swivel an’ the gels stop givin’ you the 
glad eye.” Dancing Even finished tying his tie, 
and brushed his hair before ‘breaking the sub- 
sequent silence. Lighting a cigarette, he turned 
and regarded Vansittart. “And why exactly did 
you wire for me?” 

“Why did you come?” countered the other 
diplomatically. . 

“Now, Rosie,” drawled Dancing Even, “you’re 
askin’ questions again. Constant’s a cheery spot, 
ain’t it?” 

Vansittart looked at the tinted litter of a torn 
letter on the carpet. “Yes,” he admitted with a 
suggestive smile. “Possibly you did not need 
much inducing to come to Constantinople, after 
all; and I’ve been overrating your chivalry to 
Lady Patricia. But you are such a dark horse, one 
never knows. Dick”—with sudden gravity—‘! 
wired for you as a last resource. You have a 
way with women, and you used to have a lot 
of influence with Lady Patricia. There’s just 
a chance that persuasion may succeed where 
argument has failed. She is having a fairly dull 
time here, I think. You know she is crazy on 
dancing, and Enver won’t waste his precious 
dignity on it. Whereas you dance better than 
any decent man knows how, and can _ cheer 
things up enough to make her realize what she 
is missing. Besides, I theught you were rather 
fond of her.” 

Dancing Even casually adjusted his black patch. \ 
“Rosie, the thing that gets my goat about you 
diplomatic merchants is the coldblooded way in 
which you use the weakness of your friends to 
achieve results you can’t get by constitutional 
means. If you think I’m goin’ to totter round 
this village makin’ love to beauteous damscls, 
just to keep you in a job, you’re makin’ a most 
horrible error. An’ as for Pat, if she wants a 
Turkey Trot, what’s the good offerin’ her an 
ordinary one-step?” 

Vansittart stared hard at Dancing Even, but 
the set of his features relaxed as he observed the 
tired lines around the single cobalt eye crinkle 
into a wink. 

“Dick,” he confessed, “I’ve been getting rattled 
over this affair and I don’t. mind admitting my 
relief that you are going to take a hand. But 
for heaven’s sake, don’t be too lighthearted about 
it. Enver is as powerful as the deuce, in these’ parts 
nowadays, and just as unscrupulous. Don’t let 
him suspect what you are after—you’ll have 
your hands full enough without.” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised, Rosie,” he drawled 
cheerfully. “Anyway, we will now trickle down 
to the salon de shimmy an’ see if there’s any 
decent lookin’ bits of fluff about. And, do not 
forget my nom de jazzle if anybody asks you 
who your good lookin’ friend is.” 

“We shall probably find Lady Patricia and 
Enver there,” announced Vansittart. “As: you 
know, this is the only place where there is any- 
thing doing before dinner.” 

They went downstairs to the big café-res- 
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Gospel of afternoon tea. Vansittart touched 
Even on the arm. “They are here, all right— 





what’s he look like? Sounds sort of interestin’.”’ over there by the dance floor, next to that table full of 
& “About thirty-three—Why!” exclaimed Vansittart. “He Greeks. We'll order some tea and then go over.” 
‘S must have been there when you were—” “Rosie, you’re procrastinatin’, We'll go right away an’ 
& “Old Sweetheart,” said Even, going to the bed and selecting touch the Armadillo for tea.” 
a tie, “look me over carefully an’ tell me if I look any Swaying slightly to the music of the band, he led the way 
different than I did in those days. I once put a scar on the leisurely along the crowded room, and between the many 
# Armadillo’s fair beauty that he might be nasty about if he tables which surrounded the dance floor. 
and é who run our respective countries believe that he will beget recognized me. He’s one of those vindictive blighters.” “Pat,” said Dancing Even, “this is rather a good tune 
nis @ prosperity for Turkey, Freedom of the Straits, and security “T don’t suppose he'll remember you,” Vansittart com-  they’re playin’, an’ I haven’t danced with you for quite 
on t ¥ for all races and trade. ‘When he was at Eton—’ has got to mented, “but the point is, that marriage into the Oranmore a long time.” 
sible F be interpreted by the psychological equation.” family will just give Enver the influence he needs to attain Lady Patricia rose to her feet, slender, fair-haired and 
Ta “When he was where?” enquired Dancing Even casually, his ambitions. Lady Patricia Oranmore seems infatuated beautiful. “Surprising person,” she greeted calmly, “I thought 
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room. This is Armand 
—my fiancé. Armand, 
do you know—” Skil- 
fully Vansittart inter- 
rupted the introduction. 
“I don’t suppose you 
have met my cousin, 
Captain Even, Pascha. 
We have come to tres- 
pass on your hospitality 
for tea.” Enver Pascha 
bowed pleasantly. “I 
presume you have just 
arrived in Constan- 
tinople. Will you have 
tea, or would you 
rather have a whisky 
and soda? Waiter, 
bring two more chairs.” 

“Any old _ thing,” 
agreed Dancing Even 
politely, “but dancin’ 
first always.” He 
turned, and smiled at 
Lady Patricia. “Shall 
we, Pat?” 

“Well,” she said as 
he took her in_ his 
arms, “you always did 
possess the quality of 
the unexpected, Dick. 
But what are you doing 
in Constantinople ?” 

“Playin’ tennis an’ 
swimmin’ the Channel, 
Pat darling. What are 
you doin’?” 

“Don’t be absurd. I 
mean, Why have you 
come here of all places 
when you said you 
were going shooting?” 

“As a matter of fact, 
it is such a long time 
since we danced to- 
gether that I thought 
it was about time we 
had ancther little stag- 
ger round the old floor. 
But I didn’t know then 
that you were goin’ to 
slip up in your step. 
The Turkey Trot is 
frightfully declasse an’ you're much too good a dancer for it.” 

She looked up at him. “Is a foolish joke the only comment 
you have to make on my engagement?” 

“Pat, do you remember the time when I surprised you 
skiddin’ down the stairs on a tea tray, and caught you by 
the pig tail to save you crashin’ into that suit of armor, 
an’ you were frightfully haughty about it until I kissed you 
an’ got a tray for myself.” 

“I am not on a tea tray now, and I am no longer sixteen. 
Will you never realize that?” 

“Of course,” he murmured: reflectively, “there'll be no 
stairs to slide on atthe Pascha’s palace, an’ our pig tail’s all 
tied up an’ nowhere to go, but if I happen to wander into 
the seraglio, an’ catch you tobogganin’ about on a slab of 
Turkish Delight, I'll clutch you by the yashmak—and—” 

“I am not going to live in a seraglio or wear a yashmak,” 
she stated coolly but with heightened color. “And Armand 
is as English as you are, except that he does not treat a 
woman as a plaything and has more serious objects in life 
than you’ve got.” 

“Jove, Pat! But have you seen a Turk when he takes off 
his bowler, lets his face slip, and sticks on the old fez? He 
hangs his chivalry on the hat rail and drops his devotion on 
the doorstep and gets busy in the way of the Faithful. There’s 
old Khalil Bey for instance. See him, Pat, sittin’ over there 
with that rather swishy lookin’ gal in a Paquin gown. Bit of 
a nut, what? Gets his clothes from my man in Conduit Street. 
Used to be an attaché at St. James’ ages ago. He’s got a full 
size harem up at Dolman Bagcheh along the Bosphorus. Gets 
a bit bored with sherbet and the keyeff, an’ totters along 
here for a whisky an’ soda an’ a change. Rather a nice look- 
ing change, too, isn’t she? French, I should think, by the way 
she wears her skin. Wonder if she dances decently ?” 

Her eyes flashed, but she smiled involuntarily. “Why this 
sudden interest in my future?” she 
enquired presently. 





IN THE SLENDER HAND 
OF THE MASTER 
CROOK’S DAUGHTER 
SHONE A SMALL, 
AUTOMATIC PISTOL 





She smiled with sudden allure at Dancing Even. He drew 
her close, smiled into her eyes, and swung her again into a 
spin across the room, timing their movements to bring them 
opposite their table at the end of the tune. As the band 
crashed its finale, he bent over her and deliberately kissed 
her on the lips in full view of all who were looking. 

“Was that really necessary?” she demanded breathlessly. 

“Absolutely,” he drawled gently. And they were at the 
table, facing the Pascha and Vansittart. With admirable self- 
control, Enver Pascha drew back a chair for his fiancée. 

“Have some tea,” suggested Vansittart, in a diplomatic 
effort to smooth an awkward situation. 

Lady Patricia glanced from Dancing Even’s gay brown 
face to Enver’s fresh color immobile features and inscrutable 
eyes. “Armand, you will find Dick a failure in anything 
but irresponsibility. No one ever takes him seriously.” 

The band struck up again. 

Vansittart caught a flicker in Even’s eye, and rose; “Lady 
Patricia, if yOu are not taking any more tea, may I have 
this dance?” 

“Do, dearest,” concurred Enver Pascha. “Captain Even 
and I can éntertain each other for a few miniites.” 

“The next three are mine, Pat,” Even called gaily after 
them as they left the table. 

“So,” said Enver, “you have known my fiancée a long 
time ?” 

“Lady Patricia?” queried Dancing Even. “I’ll say so. I’ve 
loved hér since she was a flapper.” 

“That i$ a fact,” rettirned the Pascha calmly, “that may 
be considered superfluous in the circumstances. I presume 
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A note like the whirr 
of a bomb with the 
lever lifted, came into 
Enver Pascha’s voice. 
“Pay attention to what 
I have to say, Captain 
Even. I am no longer 
a youth at Eton—and 
you are not in your 
country, but in mine. 
We do not place a 
hysterical value on 
human life here. A 
corpse in a Stamboul 
gutter: a splash in the 
Bosphorus—whose bus- 
iness! You have in- 
flicted upon me two 
injuries which no man 
forgives. One a blow— 
an old debt—the other, 
tonight a public affront. 
You will leave Con- 
stantinople tonight, and 
not see my fiancée 
again.” 

“T say, Armie, you’ve 
come on a bit since you 
leathered my terrier 
with a cricket stump 
and I dotted you one 
for it. But if Pat didn’t 
mind my kissin’ her, 
why should you get 
haughty ?” 

Enver Pascha_ ex- 
tracted a cigar from 
his case but made no 
reply. 

Dancing Even rose 
slowly to his feet. “Line 
busy? Well, I'll just 
stagger along to the 
hall porter an’ find ovt 
what’s doin’ tonight. 
Café of the Four 
Whispers used to be a 
cheery spot— good 
floor, pretty gals, an’ 
Dancin’ Dervishes. Give 
Pat my love, an’ tell 
her I’ll be back for the 
next dance.” 

Enver watched his 
lean, swaying figure to 
the door, and turned 
around to find a 
stranger at’ his elbow. 

“Sir, I gather from the evidence of my eyes that Dancing 
Even is no more a friend of yours than he is of mine. My 
name,” he explained, stroking a well kept head of white 
hair, “in this hotel, is Stronge—but I am better known to 
you, perhaps, as the Doctor.” 

Enver exhaled a cloud of cigar smoke through his curved 
nostrils. “Interesting, but enigmatic, sir. You will pardon 
me, but at the moment I am engaged.” 

“Six months ago, in New York,” said the stranger slowly, 
“the doctor was of some service—through agents—to Enver 
Pascha, in the matter of a certain White Paper, and a safe, 
at Washington.” 

Uninvited, the Doctor sat down, took a pocketbook from 
his pocket, and laid a small, folded document on the table 
under the Pascha’s eyes. The Pascha regarded him with a 
glimmer of interest. 

“What,” he enquired, “is your interest in Captain Even?” 

“Much the same as yours,” was the laconic reply. “If you 
are agreeable, I have a table in the corner where we can 
talk with less chance of interruption.” 

Enver beckoned a hovering waiter. “My greetings to the 
Lady Patricia Oranmore when she returns to the table; and 
I shall be back in a few minutes.” 

The Doctor led him to a table where sat a slender girl 
with blue-black bobbed hair, and considerable beauty, and a 
man of about thirty with a narrow face and dark complexion. 

“Enver Pascha—my daughter, Gladise—and Charles, my 
right hand man. Their discretion and interest are mine. . . 
Now, Pascha,” said the Doctor, as the formalities were com- 

pleted, ‘we are in Constantinople to set- 
tle an old account with Captain Even. 





“Well, you know, Pat, I’m realizin’ 
that you’re rather an attractive person, 
an’ you happen to belong to a pretty 
decent family an’ country, an’ all that. 
An’, well, a Turk’s a Turk. Scratch him 
an’ the jolly old East appears.” 

“Tf vou must have a dash at the 
orange blossoms, why not take a chance 
with a feller who’s been brought up on 
bacon an’ beer?” He tightened his clasp 
of her hand. 

She laughed, but a sudden spot of 
color flamed in each cheek. He drew 
her a little closer. “Pat, you're adorable 








I think I am right in assuming that you 
would not be grieved to see our dancing 
friend fixed in a place where he would 
be less of an annoyance.” 

“T am not responsible for your deduc- 
tions,” returned the Pascha suavely, “but 
it might be interesting to know how he 
comes to enjoy your—acquaintance.” 

“It is my business to be acquainted 
with most people,” returned the Doctor 
briefly, “especially those in my own line 
of business. Do you happen to know 
who he is?” 

“When TI knew him last,” Enver said, 








when you are angry. D’you think the 
Armadillo would be peevish if I were 
to kiss you, he seems to be gettin’ a shade restless.” 
She glanced across to where the two men were sitting. 
There was something curiously possessive and disapproving 
in Enver’s intent stare that acted on Lady Patricia Oranmore 
like the touch of a lash to a spirited horse. 





that you are aware that the Orient Express returns to Europe 
tonight ? I suggest, that it is desirable that you should leave 
by that train.” 

“That’s dashed funny,” observed Dancing Even. “You are 
the second person who’s indicated that.” 





“he was the son of an English peer. 
Since then I do not know to what he 


has risen or fallen.” 
The Doctor’s chief of staff smiled ¢rily; his daughter 
leaned forward with interest glowing in her large, gray eyes. 
“Whatever he may have been,” announced the Doctor, 
“he is now a crook.” 


[Turn to page 106} 
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Car a rogue really turn out to be a 
gentleman as every woman secretly 






supposes? This great novel, based on 
actual life, answers this once and for all. 






























































“In THe West StrRANGER Tuincs Happen Tuan A Man Gorn’ HAtr-DressEep” 


TARBAU — A True Srory 


%s BY SIR GILBERT PARKER i333 


years ago, that Sir Gilbert Parker first 

met Frank Tarbau. A few months later 
they travelled on the same steamship from 
New Zealand to Austraia. By that: time Sir 
Gilbert had learned that Tarbau was not a 
Southern gentleman as everyone had assumed 
at first, but a professional gambler. However, 
Tarbau possessed such magnetism that Sir 
Gilbert was compelled to like him, and this 
liking was shared by others on the boat— 
notably, by Alice Rahlo, an American girl, 
travelling with her mother. Sir Gilbert re- 


[: was on a tripeacross this country, many 
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monstrated with Tarbau, and the latter, despite the fact States. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PRUETT CARTER 


HAT night at eight o’clock I visited 
Tarbau at his hotel. He gave me an ex- 
cellent meal, chosen with the taste of a gour- 
met and served well. He told alluring stories 
of travel with the art of the story-teller, 
never gaudy nor florid, but with dramatic 
terseness and happy turn of phrase. I studied 
him as we sat together, and I became sure he 
had gentle blood in him and also blood of a 
coarser kind, like the child of a king and a 
charwoman. 
I was sure he was not pure American, but 
I was equally sure he was born in the United 


He understood no language except English and 


that he had fallen in love with Miss Rahlo, promised to play cards with Rahlo and won a large sum of money from French, for I tried him with German, Spanish and Italian. 
have nothing more to do with her. In Sydney Miss Rahlo him, despite the other’s attempts to cheat. Later Tarbau I knew just enough of them to provide the test. But he 
introduced Tarbau to her father, but the gambler refused himself was arrested in Melbourne, charged with cheating spoke French with natural ability, and I decided he had 
all invitations to visit them. He did, however, consent to at cards, but he was acquitted. 


French blood in his veins, His eyes were black, his nose was 





straight, but it was almost 
impossible to tell his age. 
He might have been thirty 
or fifty! His expression 
was very young and he 
was singularly companion- 
able. When we had fin- 
ished dinner, had_ lighted 
our cigars and_ were 
drinking our coffee, and 
the room was empty save 
for ourselves, he said to 
me: 

“You’ve been trying to 
make out who I am. On 
the boat coming from New Zealand I showed you scars on 
my arms and I said I got them in Mexico. How did I come 
there? Ill tell you presently. But Vl go further back— 
to the time of my birth. I was born in the woods of 
Wyoming of an Indian mother. I never saw a white woman 
till I was twenty-one at Cheyenne City. My father was a 
squaw-man. He was a French gentleman fled from France 
for what reason I don’t know—crooked I guess—and became 
a squaw-man, that is, he lived the life of an Indian, among 
Indians, until he died. I knew nothing of him or the history 
of his family. He died when I was ten, and my mother 
when I was fifteen. I used to shoot game, and the skin: 
were taken into Cheyenne City by the Indians and sold, and 
when I was twenty-one years old-I had eleven hundred 
dollars saved, about all I’d ever earned. I used to play 
cards—my father first taught me, and I played with the 
Indians. When my mother died I was adopted by the Chici, 
her cousin, and lived with him. 
Then he died, and the new Chief 
and I didn’t chime, and sick of 
it all, I went to Cheyenne City 
with my cleven hundred dollars. 
I've got a photo of myself taken 
there!” 

He went to a saratoga trunk, 
unlocked it and took from it an 
envelope, drew out a daguerrco- 
type and handed it to me. It 
was Tarbau in frontier costume 
from head to foot. 

“You were a_ good-looking 
fellow in those days, Tarbau, 
and how Indian in appear 
ance !” 

“T was a young fool. I 
told you I’d never seen a 
white woman till I went 
to Cheyenne City. Well, 

I never had, and I got rid 
of those frontier togs and 
bought some ready-made 
clothes, the first I ever 
wore. I met some rowdy 
dowdy men at the hotel, 
and talked to them. I 
didn’t speak English first- 
class, though we talked it 
at our camp, but I got on, 
and when [ heard they 
had a card-game on one 
night, I thought I’d play. 
So I played, and lost near 
a thousand dollars, having 
left, after I paid my hotel 
bill, eighteen dollars, f 
thought I could play 
cards, but they got me 
soit, the swine! So I was 
on my stockin’ fect as it 
were. I was broke. I had 
no trade. I could only 
shoot and play cards, and 
there was no shootin’ in 
Cheyenne City that would 
pay. So, that’s how I 
played cards as a reg’lar 
means of gettin’ a living. But 
I never cheated.” 

He saw the look of doubt in 
my eyes, and said, “I’d like to 
show you.” 

“Well, show me with a pack 
of cards.” 

“T haven't a pack.” 

“['ll ring, and we'll get one.” 

“He won't give ‘em to you— 
it’s forbidden, and he knows it. 
I'd be turned out of the hotel.” 
He grinned. 

“I'll take my chances. I’m 
going to have a pack,” and I 
rang the bell. 

The maitre-d’hotel entered, 
and I asked him for a pack ot 
cards. He shook his head in ne 
gation. I said we didn’t intend 
to play cards, and he could have 
them back in five minutes. I 
slipped a half-crown into his 
hand. 

“Id be worth my place if 
you played, sir,” he said. 

“Have no fear. I'll keep my word to you 
and you'll keep your place. Please get the 
pack.” 





After another moment’s hesitation he left the room, and 
Tarbau said: “You’ve got a persuasive way.” 

“Persuasion? Good coin of the realm! Words had little 
to do with it.” 

“Both together did the trick. Words alone ain’t enough 
ever.’ 

In a few moments the waiter returned with a pack of 
cards, and laid them on the table. 

“A point of honor, sir,” he said to me, and I nodded firmly. 

When he had gone, Tarbau took the cards, flipped them 
with his hand, and shuffled them, and held them down as 
low as his waist, and close to his body, looking at me in 
the eye. 

“What card do you want?” 

“The ace of clubs.” 

He flipped the cards again, not taking his eyes from mine, 
and drew out a card and held it up. “Is that it?” 

“Tt is, but I can’t see how you do it.” Then he produced 
five cards for which I asked. 

“It’s like blowing the ten-cent piece into the hat, as I did 
in the train on ‘the way to Los Angeles. It’s all practice. 
Look me in the eyes, hold your hand close to your body. 
Can you see it?” 

“Ves,” 

“Put a shilling into your hand.” 

I did so. “Can you see the shilling plainly.” 

“T can see something white.” 

“Mine is the trained eye. I can see the spots on the cards. 
[ use this natural skill in gambling. I used it at Botany Bay, 
in the Sandwich Islands, in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
and it ain’t cheating in the usual sense. If I’d done it at 
Cheyenne City I'd not have been beaten. Have a try.” 


he asked, with a smile. 
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I took the pack, and 
though I could see the 
cards and distinguish when 
they were figures of Kings, 
Queens and Jacks, I could 
not count the figures. But 
Tarbau took them and 
did it quickly and ac- 
curately. 

“You could do it after 
a time, for you’ve good 
sight and quick intelli- 
gence. Conspiracy to de- 
fraud, eh? J only pack 
the cards when dealing!” 

“Tt’s a simple but difficult thing, anyhow.” 

He put the cards back on the table and lit another cigar. 
At that moment the maitre-d’hétel entered. I gave the cards 
back, and he left the room. 

“Do you remember that on the way to Los Angeles, I 
said I knew Custer—the famous General, George Armstrong 
Custer?” Tarbau said at last. 

“Perfectly. You were critical of him. You said he was 
rash, and never more rash than in his last fight.” 

“It was true.” 

“Didn’t you hear one man escaped from the Custer mas- 
sacre?” he asked. 

“There were rumors of it,” I said with astonishment. 

“T was that man! Custer was dead. Then I crawled to 
where was a dead Indian, got his war headdress and panta- 
loons, stripped myself to the waist, put myself into them, 
and mounted his pony. The Indians saw me riding hard, 
but, thinking I was one of their tribe, did not fire on me, 
and I escaped. I rode hard and far into the nearest settle- 
ment, having got rid of my Indian togs, and, naked from 

1 my waist up, I got shelter and hospitality. In 
the West stranger things happen than a man 
goin’ half-dressed, so I was all right. Folks 
thought I’b been on a hoot somewhere, and I 
bought a new hand-me-down suit and got 
away.” 

“But you missed a chance of fame. If you’d 
told all, your fortune was made—the only 
man out of the Custer massacre!” 

He shook his head. “I didn’t want that 
fame. Custer had grit but he butchered his 
men by a silly risk. I know the truth. He 

5 was in bad odor with 
President Grant and the 
War Department at 
Washington, and he tried 
to put it right by defeat- 
ing Sitting Bull—bad odor 
for a thing that hadn’t to 
do with his fighting. He 
was brave, but it was a 
mad fight. Men called him 
a martyr. You call his 
crime a massacre—so_ it 
was. I liked Custer. Every- 
body did, but he was rash! 

“I didn’t want to stay 
in the Army—I’d had 
enough of it. I’ve been 
rash myself—same as when 
[ joined the rebels in that 
miserable land, Mexico. 
You see I’ve earned an 
honest living, gambler 
though I am. There’s been 
times when Id _ rather 
have died than gamble 
any longer, as for instance 
in New Zealand, but it’ll 
stick. I'll always get back 
to it—always. If ’d made 
myself known, I'd have 
been a nine days’ wonder 
and sensation, then I’d ha’ 
bin forgotten—and bin 
# still in the Army. Now 
2 I'm free. So, I rest peace- 
; ful. I know what I know. 

Besides, if I'd spoken, my 
own history would have 
come out, that I was no 

art ; American at all, but a 

es half-breed who'd been 

~ fighting his own people. 
Don’t you guess I had 
; sense ?” 
ae ea “No man can judge an- 
é other gnan’s acts. I'd not 
give my own brother ad- 
vice, for what would be 
good for me might. not be 
good for him. No man 
can tell what’s best for 
another—e xcept what’s 
right and wrong, and you 
don’t want advice on that, 
do you?” 

“T guess not. I’ve never 
lost sleep over it.” 

He swiftly swung on me. 

“You’re the only living 
soul knows that, and you 
won’t give me away without I say yes! You 
trusted me on the New Zealand boat, and I 
bet you'll keep mum—you will, eh?” 
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“Tl never speak of it without your consent. 
silence, whatever I think of your act!” 

“Bully! Bully! And look here—you can write. Well, 
some day I'll get you to write the true story of my life. 
You'll put things fair to the public and that’s all I ask. I 
want to be treated like a human, not only as a criminal. 
[ like you, and we shall meet and meet again—till— till—! 
Destiny throws us together, boy, and it will throw us to- 
gether till the end. Be sure of that.” 

“Where next, Tarbau?” 

He stood for a moment lost in thought, then said: “I’m 
going to your country—to England by and by. I guess I'll 
try myself against the biggest swells at cards over there. 
We'll meet, sure. It ain’t near as big as New York State, the 
whole United Kingdom, eh? London’ll be my headquarters.” 

“T’m returning to England, but, Tarbau, if you get into 
trouble over cards there, they’ll handle you rougher than in 
the United States, or even Australia. They’re a stern people 
behind all, so, keep your eye out.” 

Tarbau’s eyes sparkled. “It don’t fret me to have hard 
goin! I like it—the more danger, the better fun. Do you 
mind I said that when I was in Mexico, I was got free by a 
native girl? Well, that’s true, and she was one of the best 
that ever lived. I didn’t even know her address, and I was 
afraid- to trust anyone with her secret, for they’d have 
shot her for what she 
did for me. But I did 
kiss her twice—once be- 
fore she freed me, and 
once before I said good- 
by forever. She was as 
fine a bit of female 
goods as ever a man had 
his arm around. She did 
it all for love of me, and 
I owe her a lot—I owe 
her for what you sce 
now, an upstandin’ fig- 
ure of a man; but I was 
then most a_ physical 


I'll keep 


wreck by reason of the prison and the chains. What she 
could see in me, I dunno, I dunno. But women-folks are 
queer. Perhaps it was pity, perhaps humanity, but anyhow 
she saved my life, and I’d like to know what’s come to her. 
She was only about twenty, and with the grit of an old 
warrior. Eyes as black as jet, and hair twice as much as 
any woman’s I ever saw, and cheeks with a bloom of a 
rose, and lips as sweet—well never mind, you couldn’t know 
how sweet, for I don’t suppose you ever kissed anyone but 
your own mother or sister in your life!” 

“Oh, I’ve kissed others, but never one that saved my life, 
or thought I’d one worth saving.” 

“Lovely girl, I hope all’s well 


him first after his release, she laughed softly and said: 
“That’s the kind of man he is—full of fine sympathies. J 
hope we shall meet again. He’s well worth knowing, what- 
ever his faults. He played cards—well, so does my father, 
but not professionally—yet! It isn’t a pretty business, but 
it pays, though I’d rather Frank Tarbau’d got his income 
in another way. Hasn’t he got enough money now? He 
must be rich after all he’s won?” 

I shook my head and laughed. “I don’t think enough 
yet; but if he had a million he’d still play—all men who 
love cards do. You can’t cure that, and I don’t suppose he 





with her. She was a peach.” 
The waiter brought us some 
drink and’ Tarbau, putting five 
shilings in his hand, said: 
“Your place is safe, Hunky. 
You're a brick from the old 
house where Eve was born.” 
Hunky smiled, and withdrew. 
Then I said to Tarbau with 
sympathy : 
“You've come out of all this 
with your chin up, Tarbau. I’m 

















going back to Sydney.” 

“When you see Miss Rahlo 
tell her I skidded out of trouble all right. You needn’t say 
I won’t forget her; she'll know that. Things will come out 
all right.” 

I smiled and got to my feet. “You seem to know a lot 
about the future, Tarbau.” 

“More than I do of the past.” 

Then we parted with a warm handshake. 


HEN I.got back to Sydney, I saw Rahlo and got from 
him the five pounds he had bet about Tarbau. He paid 
with bad grace, and I sent the sum to a local charity in which 
Miss Rahlo was interested. She was glad Tarbau had not 
been proved guilty, and when I told her where I had seen 


would. Your father needn't play for money; he’s well off, 
but if you told him he mustn’t play cards again he’d be 
hurt. When it’s in the blood, it won’t come out for the 
asking.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know. I'd like to try my 
hand on him. I think I’d succeed.” 

“Did you never think that perhaps he gave up paying 
you attention because he is a gambler?” 

The girl’s eyes opened wide. “‘That’d be noble of him. 
I shall always like him, no matter what he is.” 

“T feel the same about him, but I’d rather see my sister 
in her grave, than that she should marry Frank Tarbau. 
He couldn’t make a refined woman happy, [Turn to page 101 | 








A great city, lost for centuries to 
this world, 1s finally discovered at 
the end of Mr. Hervey’s journey into 
the magic mystery of the East. 
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HE next morning I 
went to the Wat again 
That the exertion of 


the climb might excite a tem 
perature I knew, but I could 
not endure to lie inactive at 
the foot of the temple I was so cager to explore. 

Wat Phu, calmly reviewed after the first excited visit, dis- 
closed itself as a symmetrically planned and exquisitely 
executed series of buildings, arranged to inspire the worship- 
pers who climbed to its temple. At the time of its occupancy, 
and perhaps a while afterward, a town must have spread 
about the base of the mountain; but these houses, built of 
perishable materials as were all the lesser structures of the 
Khmers, had soon succumbed, leaving the Wat alonc to rise 
above it like a mighty skeleton. 

The tank had been laid out as a foreground, then the 
causeway of the Nagas, crossing the sunken gardens to those 
twin buildings that had housed the monks, or perhaps the 
princes and governors who ruled there; although the latter 
seems illogical in view of the holy figures carved on the walls. 
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Between these had commenced 
the series of levels upon which 
the grand staircase paused; 
then two more structures, per- 
haps for the Tevadas, or sac- 
red dancers, and the secular 
attendants; and finally the 
great stairway itself mount- 
ing sculptured terraces to the 
holiest of all levels where the 
temple, towered with crouching, spired masses, proclaimed 
the majesty of the gods. 

That morning I wandered behind the temple, and, slightly 
to the south and rear of it, found the remains of a wall or 
terrace. Crossing these weathered stones was a little stream 
trickling beneath moist growths that almost concealed it. A 
short distance beyond, approached over slippery rocks and 
through high plants, was a small cavern-like space beneath 
a ledge where a tiny pool swelled out of the ground. This, 
Souk announced, was the sacred spring. 

Returning to the temple, I made a few rough sketches of 
the figures on the walls, to compare with some photographs 
that I had,made at Angkor. Also I took some pictures, and 
lingered indolently under the sculptured lintels and in the 
roofless chambers until mid-morning. 

With noon I had a slight temperature. I felt enervated and 
faintly nauseated. The thought of returning to Bassac on an 
elephant made me positively ill. I asked Souk if he thought 
he could get horses in the village, and he said I would have 
to send to Bassac for them; and if I desired, he would dis- 
patch the porters with the elephants and they could return 
with ponies. 

After a rest I looked over my photographs of Angkor. 

Wat Phu, compared with Angkor-Wat in all its prodigal 
detail of carving and sculpture, seemed simple and re- 
strained. Upon first consideration it appeared that here, in 
this temple in Laos, the Khmers had achieved the same 
grandeur but with a certain delicate repression, as though 
their first passionate and excessive expression of power had 
become more clearly modulated and refined. This hinted that 
Angkor-Wat was slightly anterior to Wat Phu—which 
seemed impossible when I regarded the meager historical 
facts that influenced and had a direct bearing upon Khmer 
architecture. 

Angkor-Wat obviously was the 
last building erected at Angkor, and 
its inspiration is credited to a Khmer 
king, Surya-varman, between the 
years of 1112 A. D. and 1160 A. D. 
More than a hundred years later a 
Chinese envoy, Tcheou-ta Khouan, 
visited Angkor, and it is evident 
after reading his book—which pre- 
sents the only record of the life and 
habits of the Khmers—that there 
were no activities in building at the 
time and the empire had reached its 
height, from which it was quickly to 
descend in the following two hun- 
dred and eighty years. Such a build- 
ing as Wat Phu would have to have 
been built by people with unlimited 
resources and time at their com- 
mand; and this could not have been 
after the 13th century when the 
Khmers were plunged into successive 
wars and civil troubles. For between 
the time of the Chinese ambassador’s 
visit in 1295 and 1570, when Cristo- 
val de Jacque, a Portuguese ex- 
plorer, reported Angkor Thom de- 
serted, the empire had collapsed and 
disintegrated—all in little more than 
two centuries. 

These historical events, as I re- 
rs viewed them, seemed to place the 

erection of Wat Phu before the 13th 
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century, in the period of the Khmer’s ascendancy which com- 
menced about 800 A. D. Most of the actual facts of early 
Cambodian history did not survive the destruction of the 
Khmer empire. Some few fragments have been disclosed by 
tablets and carvings found at Angkor, part of which are 
written in Sanscrit (Pali) and the rest in an undecipherable 
language. The latter writing obviously is that of the Khmer 
priests, for it is a well-known fact that in Asia the priest- 
hood has always had a language which the laity could not 
read or speak. 

However, tradition states that there was a migration of 
Indians into Cambodia about 254 B. C., who intermarried 
with the indigenous races (probably a branch of the shans) 
and produced the people who from 707 A. D. until their pass- 
ing were known as the Khmers. One of the buildings at 
Angkor is believed to have been built as early as the 3rd 
century; and there is a record of human sacrifices made in 
the pagoda on Penom-Bakheng, outside the walls of Angkor- 
Thom, in or about 600 A. D. That was the beginning of the 
period of building and expansion. After that the Khmers 
conquered what is now known as Cochin-China, and parts 
of Siam, Annam and Laos. They had unlimited wealth and 
slaves with which to work. In that period the magnificent 
edifice of Prah Khan sprang up at Angkor; also the city of 
Angkor-Thom; the temple of Bayon, the palace of Phimen- 
akas, the Baphuon, and other equally splendid structures. 

As I considered these events, with their influence upon the 
people and their activities, it seemed logical that the con- 
struction of Wat Phu occurred some time between the 9th 
and 13th centuries. 

In theorizing, I realized, I had to give supreme importance 
to the religious element. Quite evidently Wat Phu was built 
a Brahmin temple. And Brahminism was introduced into 
Cambodia in 68 A. D. when an Indian named Prea Thong 
married the queen and instituted his religion. Almost four 
hundred years later, in 422, Buddhism was proselyted by 
Prea Ket Melia, a Buddhist missionary who became king. 
Some time later, about 581, the pure Indian dynasty ended, 
and the kingdom, which had been known as Phonam, was 
called Tchin-la. That Buddhism was not immediately all- 
powerful is evident by the Chinese envoy’s memoirs, written 
in 1295, wherein he sets forth various Brahmin practices 
that were wide-spread among the people of Angkor at that 
time. Thus, it became apparent that Wat Phu, although 
dedicated to one of the Brahmin deities, eventually, at some 
date impossible to determine, had become a Buddhist temple, 
perhaps towards the decline of the Khmer empire as it was 
then that Buddhism advanced. 

That afternoon of conjecture and theory, lying under my 
tent in the midst of photographs, notes and sketches, had an 
exciting climax. For when I came to the pictures of Prah 
Khan, one of the temples in the Angkor group, I found my- 
self staring at a wall 
carved with Apsaras 
identical with some of 
those on the walls of 
Wat Phu. This was a 
fact worthy of consid- 
eration, inasmuch as 
the Apsaras of both 
temples differed from 
the sacred courtesans 
carved on other Khmer 
ruins. These two were 
the same, I observed, 
except for two slight 
discrepancies: the head- 
dresses differed some- 
what in their shape, and the feet of the Prah Khan Apsaras 
were turned toward the right while those of the Wat Phu 
Apsaras were turned to the left. Otherwise they were alike in 
pose, in dress, in ornamentation and in the fact that both 
held lotuses in their right hands and the stems of the flowers 
curved around their necks, with the buds visible above the 
left shoulders. 

I was so excited that I set out immediately for the 
temple. The climb in [Turn to page 96] 
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WHAT'S GOING ON IN THE WORLD 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


THE 
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REPERTORY 
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A Scene From “Twetrti Nicur’—Civic Rerertory THEATRE (White) 








Repertory Theater is in no sense related 





to a school; the theory—whether we agree 














with it or not—behind their work is that 
the place to learn acting is entirely in 
the theater. 

The first adventurous step in the history 
of this new repertory company was their 
going to Fourteenth Street. The old 
Fourteenth Street Theater was leased and, 
without much restoring—only enough to 
freshen it without losing any of its good, 
old-time atmosphere—was opened to the 
public. It has turned out to be as easy 
as most New York theaters to get to and 
easier than many. A repertory of plays 
was announced, none of them foolish, 
cheap or sensational; and it has turned 
out that they drew. A scheme was carried 
out for the reduction of the price of 
tickets to an older and more reasonable 
basis; a large sale has followed. The 
theater is full. 


the lively search now going on for another American play 
adapted to the theater’s program and ideals. 
For the first few months [Turn to page 111] 
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FOR THE CURE OF WAR 
By HELEN TAFT MANNING 
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OME five hundred women met in Washington not long 
S ago in a conference called by Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt to discuss the causes of war and the measures 
practicable for its cure. They represented nine different 
organizations, the total of whose membership is estimated 
at eight million women. 

Fifteen years ago such an 

assembly could have dis- 





cussed plans for world peace 
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and passed resolutions in 
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REVIEWED BY STARK YOUNG 


season has happily turned out to be one of the most 
successful. 

People have talked about repertory theaters, committees 
have met, and there have been banquets, dinners, luncheons, 
teas and much making of speeches, without much happening. 
For several years The Neighborhood Playhouse has stood 
alone. It has conducted a repertory plan, with a special 
locale to work in and group of teachers, settlement workers, 
actors and students to draw on. The record of the Neighbor- 
hood has been admirable, with a fine spirit throughout, with 
many plays that might not otherwise have been seen, and 
with advantages of training for actors that are invaluable. 
The Theater Guild has talked of repertory and slowly moved 
toward it. This year the Guild has begun a system of alter- 
nating plays that promises a fine experiment, and has 
assembled a small group of players who have become the 
nucleus for a permanent company. 

Miss Eva Le Gallienne’s enterprise has been, in a fashion, 
single-handed. She has not belonged to a group of workers; 
and the cempany that has come into being with the Civic 


Ts bravest venture in the American theater this 


The dramas produced so 
far are first Benavente’s ex- 
traordinary Saturday Night, 
one of the most poetic and 
vivid pieces in the drama of 
modern Europe; Chekhov’s 
great tragedy, The Three 
Sisters; Ibsen’s John Gabriel 
Borkman and The Master 
Builder; Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night; and Gold- 
oni’s beautiful comedy La 
Locandiera, so rarely seen 
on the English-speaking 
stage and so luminous, skill- 
ful and charming. Martinez 
Sierra’s Cradle Song is an- 
nounced to follow soon, a 
piece well known to lovers 
of this gentle, lyric drama- 











favor of international good- 
will without a dissenting 
vote. 

Such easy optimism is not 
possible today. We now 
hear of comparatively few 
meetings in this country to 
promote the cause of inter- 
national peace. This is not 
because there is no interest 
in the subject but because it 
has become so difficult for 
a considerable group of us 
to agree on the specific 
measures to be undertaken. 
We see with considerable 
clarity now that the sources 
of ill wili are not easily re- 
moved and we have grown 
wary of involving  our- 
selves in international move- 
ments which we fear may 
not prove effective for peace 
and which may even in- 
volve us in quarrels which 
otherwise might not con- 
cern us. 

The women who met at 
Washington in December 
saw the difficulties to be 
faced before a “Cure for 
War” can be found but they 
also showed that they were 
not te be discouraged from 
the search. They were not 
by any means unanimous 














tist of present-day Spain; 
and later Susan Glaspell’s ty 
Inheritors; not to mention 


Miss Le GAturenne As “Masna” In ip 
TcHEKov’s “THREE Sisters” (White) 


in advocating specific mea- 
sures but they were unan- 
imous [Turn to page 74] 








THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


OLD IRONSIDES 


DirecreD By James Cruzi 


REVIEWED BY ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


























Tue Constitution Rakes Tite Pirate Crarr 


HAT gallant old man-o’-war, the U. S. S. Comstilu- 

tion, has been the cause of many acutely painful mo- 

ments for almost every school boy or school girl, past 

and present, in America. There are millions of nervous pupils 

who have been compelled, at one time or another, to mount 

a platform and, before their snickering comrades, recite 

the poem which begins with the ringing words, “Aye— 

tear her tattered ensign down’. .” (The elocution teacher 
would always issue instructions to emphasize the “tear”). 

With his poem, “Old Ironsides,’ Oliver Wendell Holmes 
stimulated the imagination of the American people and 
caused them to accept the frigate Constitution as a symbol 
of glorious tradition. Today, the very school children who 
have fumbled with Holmes’ verses are contributing 
their dimes to the end that the Constitution may be per- 
manently preserved. It was inevitable that Old Ironsides 
should eventually sail into the movies—and it has now done 
so, in a picture by Laurence Stallings of magnificent im- 
pressiveness, genuine humor and great beauty. 

James Cruze was called upon to direct Old Ironsides—the 
same James Cruze who, with The Covered Wagon, had 
written another stirring chapter of American history in 
celluloid. In the main, he has done an admirable job. He 
has rebuilt the Constitution, sail for sail, timber for timber, 
rope for rope and gun for gun, and has centered all the 
pictorial drama of his film in this one splendid ship. 

There is, of course, a story to carry through, and herein 
is Old Ironsides slightly deficient. A young New Englander 
harkens to the call for volunteers, and goes to seek service 
on the newly built Constitution. On the Salem waterfront 
he falls in with the burly boatswain of a merchant ship, 
who plies him with grog and proceeds to Shanghai him. 
rhis merchant ship is captured by the Barbary pirates whom 
the Constitution has been commissioned to subdue. Of course, 
the Constitution does subdue the pirates (no scenario writer 
had to invent that part of the story); the hero and heroine 
are united; the names of Decatur and Somers are written 
large in the annals of American naval history. 

Charles Farrell is the hero, Esther Ralston is the heroine, 
Wallace Beery is the boatswain and George Bancroft is a 
chief gunner of the Constitution’s crew. Messrs. Berry and 
Bancroft furnish the broad, rowdy comedy. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Cruze will 


make further 


ventures into American history. With two such productions 
as The Covered Wagon and Old Ironsides to his credit, he 
has contributed materially to the promotion of patriotism. 

Also recommended—T7he Big Parade, The Better ’Ole, Ben 
Iiur, What Price Glory, Bean Geste, 
Brigade. 


The Scarlet Letter and 


The Fire 




















THE WORLD EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


IRELAND—THE PASSING OF AN ISSUE 
By COL. EDWARD M. HOUSE 


Copyricut BY McCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1927 


men from Ireland a thousand years ago, to Michael 

Collins and his colleagues who came to terms with the 
English and brought about the creation of the Free State, 
the advent of which marked the elimination of the Irish 
issue from American politics. 

For a century or more the aspirations of the Irish for 
home rule and the bitterness with which the struggle against 
England was waged, proved, of necessity, a matter of con- 
cern and sympathy to the millions of Irishmen and _ their 
descendents who had become citizens of the United States. 
They were not only numerically strong, but by reason of 
ability, courage and pertinacity they wielded an influence far 
beyond that which mere numbers would indicate. The 
settlement finally reached between Great Britain and that 
part of Ireland now known as the Free State was no less 
happy for the United States than it was for the two princi- 
pals involved. It relieved, almost immediately, the feeling 
of antagonism which the Irish-Americans had for England, 
and removed the Irish question from our domestic politics, 
let us hope, forever. 

The creation of the League of Nations and the admission 
of Ireland as a member also has a tendancy to weaken in 
Europe the influence of American opinion. Whatever con- 
troversies may arise between Ireland and England concerning 
the fulfilment of provisions in the treaty made between them- 
selves, will be threshed out at Geneva rather than on our 
political hustings. Ireland now has a world forum where 
she can air her grievances, and the right or wrong of any 
contention ean be submitted to a broad public opinion which 
may help to secure redress. 

The inauguration of the Free State, and the settlement 
in full of the British debt, have had a marked effect upon 
the United States. At no time within the memory of this 
generation has England been looked upon by Americans with 
eyes so friendly or so full of admiration. The manner in 
which the General Strike in the Spring of 1926 was con- 
ducted has had something to do with bringing this about, 
but be the contributing causes what they may, the main 
reason for the good feeling toward England is the complete 
elimination of the Irish question. Unhappily, our good will 
is now a one sided affair for, if judges of English opinion 
are to be heeded, never, not even in the days preceding our 
entry into the World War, was the [Turn to page 74] 
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THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


THE ENGLISH SINGERS 


REVIEWED BY DEEMS TAYLOR 
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three women—had, in its second season in the United 

States, been booked for a concert tour of eighty-three 
concerts in twenty-two weeks, making twenty appearances 
in New York alone, six of them being public recitals in a 
large hall—if you were told that, you would probably con- 
clude that there must be something extraordinary about the 
sextette. And you would be right. There is. They are 
known as The English Singers, and they first came here in 
the fall of 1925 to appear at a music festival in Washington 
sponsored by Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge. Returning last Octo- 
ber, they embarked upon a tour that takes them as far west 
as Kansas City and as far north as Duluth. Next season’s 
American tour will take them to the Pacific coast and back. 

The phenomenal success of the English Singers is due, in 
part, to their almost unique repertoire of music of the 
“Golden Age.” This was the period extending approximately 
from the middle of the sixteenth century through the middle 
of the seventeenth. The year 1000 is its focal point. During 
this period, particularly in England, the art of writing part- 
music for voices was developed and practiced with a skill 
and enthusiasm that have not before nor since been surpassed. 
Under the patronage of Queen Elizabeth (who did almost as 
much for music as she did for the drama), a group of com- 
posers that included Gibbons, Byrd, Morley, Dowland, 
Wilbye, and the incomparable Purcell, poured forth an ap- 
parently inexhaustible stream of glees, madrigals, motets, 
and ballets (dance-songs). 

Singing glees was as universal a form of diversion among 
Englishmen of that period as going to the movies is among 
present-day Americans. It was an exceptional dinner party 
that did not end with the more sober guests gathering around 
a table to try over some new “ayre” by Mr. John Dowland 
or one of Mr. Thomas Weelkes’ new madrigals. These com- 
positions all had certain features in common. They were 
usually short, and written to be sung by two, three, four, or 
six voices. They were contrapuntal in style—that is, each 
voice was a distinct melody, instead of being part of the 
harmony to accompany a principal tune. What especially 
distinguished these Elizabethan part-songs was the impor- 
tance—to the composer at least—of the words. Their rhythms 
were those of English speech, and their intervals were based 
upon the natural rise and fall of the voice in reading the 
words. The “song-speech” of the voice parts in Wagner’s 
music drama is little more than a re-invention of this style 
of vocal writing. 

The triumph of The English Singers lies not only in the 
fact that they have revived these early English songs, but 
give a thrilling demonstration of how [Turn to page 74] 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


ELMER GANTRY 


By Sincrar Lewis 


REVIEWED BY LAURENCE STALLINGS 
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book about a Middle West evangelist. He is sure to be 
condemned by many an American for it. The author of 
Main Street has turned his terrific humor, his ferocious 
satire and his tremendous gift of parody upon the person of 
Elmer Gantry, a renegade preacher without virtue, honor, 
courage or intelligence. In Elmer are the seeds of Main 
Street and Babbitt, but Lewis denies to the preacher the sav- 
ing humanity of many disagreeable characters in those 
other fine American novels. Elmer is a man without 


5 book a LEWIS has written a turbulent and exciting 


THE PERSONALITY 
OF THE MONTH 


MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 


By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


Born in 1886 at Little Rock, Arkansas, John 
Gould Fletcher was educated privately, in public 
school, and at Harvard College. He evinced an early 
passion for archaeology, particularly in the American 
field, but abandoned this ambition to devote him- 
self to literature. In 1910 he settled in London and 
shortly afterward published some poetry by which he 
became associated with the then new Imagist 
Movement fostered by Ezra Pound and Amy Lowell. 
In 1925 he published the authorized translation of 
Elie Faure’s Dance Over Fire and Water. His 
most recent volume, Branches of Adam, is a long 
poem in free verse. He is at present lecturing in the 
Southwest on the evolution of poetic form. He ex- 
pects to return to Europe soon and to resume work 
in his chosen field, which is the interpretation of the 
thought of Europe to America, and the definition of 
the growing influence of the civilization of America 
upon Europe. This is the field of thought which Mr. 
Fletcher has chosen to comment upon for McCall’s. 


HE influence of Spain upon Europe, and through 

Europe, upon America, has not only been deep since the 

Renaissance, but is likely to increase in the near future. 
We live today with a continent as our next-door neighbor 
that is so largely Spanish in thought and in feeling that we 
cannot afford to disregard what South America may offer 
us, or the source from which its civilization originally sprung. 
In opposition to the shallowness and superficiality of much 
of the thought and art of’ the present day, Spain’s contribu- 
tion has a force and dignity that are rare: and we would 
do well to see whether Spain has not, as in the days of 
Columbus, some skillful pilot to guide us. 

In the present generation of Spanish writers the figure of 
Miguel de Unamuno stands foremost. He is at once novelist, 
critic, poet, dramatist, and philosopher. Everything that he 
does is inspired by one idea: the idea of how human life, 
which is temporal, may be related to the life of the spirit, 
which is eternal. It is for this reason that Unamuno has 
proven himself the strongest critic of Spanish politics. He is 
at present in exile for having too freely expressed his opin- 
ions upon the present régime of Primo de Rivera. Thus in 
his political life, no less than in his thought, he hag shown 
some of the same combination of [Turn to page 111] 
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THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 
BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 


By Harry Emerson Fospick, D. D. 


REVIEWED By 
REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 





















































Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. (Bradley Studio) 


HAT difference doeg it make whether we believe in 

immortality?” asks Dr. Fosdick. “When you are 

alone what do you make of this matter? Some one 

whom you dearly love grows old, and some day upon his 

wearied body and tired mind death falls. It is very strange. 

What about it? ‘If a man die, shall he live again?’ And what 
difference does it make?” 

In such direct manner the preacher puts the matter, as is 

his way of dealing with great issues. The question is 

answered or evaded in different ways, he points out. 








a redeeming trait. He is the dirtiest, sorriest scoundrel 
in American fiction. 

I think the highest praise a reader can give a 
novelist must follow such an estimate of a novel’s 
chief character. For Lewis, with his sheer genius for 
impelling characterization, contrives to have a reader 
follow Elmer Gantry’s career with haste and affec- 
tion. A reprobate among men and a scoundrel with 
women, yet he is human and understandable and to 
a reasonable degree likable. This is wrung from a 
reviewer who sat ten hours with the page proofs of 
Elmer Gantry before him, conscious of the author’s 
hand at every moment, and who read on half im- 
mersed in the story and half absorbed with the recog- 
nition that Lewis had done a job well worth doing 
and had done it with consummate nerve and skill. 
That he will be condemned for breathing disre- 
spect for the clergy is certain. But he will be praised 
by many a clergyman, I make no doubt. There must 
be many an honest and virtuous preacher who has 
wished for an exposé of the theological gunmen and 
itreligious buffoons who have cast a blot upon their 
faith. Elmer Gantry will be published just as this 
issue Of McCall’s appears. I am sure that many a 
pastor will be defending it from the onslaughts of 
other preachers before the month is out. I hope that 
Dr. Newton will publish one. 

By 2k * 

The story of Elmer Gantry is a fine one. Its central 
episode is an amazing love affair, a desperate love of 
Elmer’s for a woman evangelist named Sharon Faulk- 
ner, Of all Lewis’ work, this is easily the finest and 
most compelling. The irony and the pity of the situ- 
ation are made to Lewis’ hand. A scoundrelly dollar 
chaser of a renegade parson is completely bowled 
over by a tough and dramatic tent evangel of the 
Opposite sex. Both are drunk on the barbaric craft 
of rousing out sinners at sawdust trailings. Both 
wish they were sincere. Each distrusts the other. 
Each is completely absorbed in amatory devotion. 
Around them move all the vulgar traps of the tent 











vangel; the sentimental tenor, the silver cornetist, 
he starving pianist, and the drillmasters and ushers 
lor lost souls and collection plates. In the finish of 
he mating of these two queer birds Lewis is at the 
itch of his talent as a writer. 









































Some think it best to get the most out of one life 
without worrying about another. There are others 
to whom life has been difficult and when they are 
through they want to be through, for good and all. 
Others put the matter out of mind, revolted by 
pictures of the future life taught them in childhood. 
Still others think it selfish to seek immortality. Many 
find this life too full for thought of a life beyond. 

“No one believes in immortality because he has 
proved it,” Dr. Fosdick admits. “We try to prove it 
because we cannot help believing it. In religion, as in 
science, there are two kinds of truth. The expanding 
power of heat we can prove, but not the universal 
uniformity of natural law. So in religion, the power 
of prayer to stabilize and empower the inward life 
of man can be proved; but we cannot prove immor- 
tality. It is profound faith affirmed by our hearts 
and confirmed by Christ “in his victory over death.” 

Dr. Fosdick presses the question: “What difference 
would it make to us if we took immortality in earn- 
est? For one thing it would assuredly make a differ- 
ence in what we think about ourselves. This concerns 
us here and now, As you sit here this Easter morning 
are you a clever combination of atoms only or are 
you an abiding character? On one side put Haeckel’s 
definition of man—a gaseous vertebrate—and on the 
other put the New Testament: ‘Now are we children 
of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we 
shall be.’ That makes a difference.” 

Dr. Fosdick continues: “If we take immortality in 
earnest, it makes a difference in what we think about 
the universe. Is the universe friendly? Or is it a 
gigantic mechanism ruthlessly crashing on? Is man 
an excrescence or an achievement? That is not merely 
an individual or intellectual problem. If a man is 
trying to fight the issues of character through to 
something like decency, it makes a vital difference 
whether he thinks there is moral purpose in the 
universe.” 

Science, Dr. Fosdick thinks, has not weakened but 
strengthened the idea of purpose in the universe. 
From the days of the caveman our race has been 
slowly climbing out of darkness into light—pushed 
up from below, pulled up from above. At last it has 
produced such characters as Isaiah, Augustine, Lin- 














coln, ponders God and dreams of immortality. It 





* * * 
The novelist relies upon this magnificent incident 
n Dr. Gantry’s life for his central emphasis. But he 
3 too catholic and generous a novelist to confine 
limself to a single episode. First the reader must meet Elmer 
ht college and understand his peculiar and pitiful call to the 
Ministry. There follows a description of a theological seminary 
hat might well have found Lewis roasting [Turn to page 74] 
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cannot be an accident, a mere flare of dancing atoms. 

There is purpose behind it, within it, above it. 
Following his argument Dr. Fosdick adds: “If one 
takes immortality in earnest, it makes a difference in 
what he thinks about God. For example, there are people 
who never have had any chance—the misborn,.the cruelly 
handicapped, the defective, the insane, to whom life never 
meant anything except a miserable [Turn to page 73] 
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Tue Constitution RAKEs Tuk Pirate Crarr 


HAT gallant old man-o’-war, the U. S. S. Coustitu- 

tion, has been the cause of many acutely painful mo- 

ments for almost every school boy or school girl, past 

and present, in America. There are millions of nervous pupils 

who have been compelled, at one time or another, to mount 

a platform and, before their snickering comrades, recite 

the poem which begins with the ringing words, “Aye— 

tear her tattered ensign down . . .” (The elocution teacher 
would always issue instructions to emphasize the “tear’’). 

With his poem, “Old IJronsides,’ Oliver Wendell Holmes 
stimulated the imagination of the American people and 
caused them to accept the frigate Constitution as a symbol 
of glorious tradition. Today, the very school children who 
have fumbled with Holmes’ verses are contributing 
their dimes to the end that the Constitution may be per- 
manently preserved. It was inevitable that Old Ironsides 
should eventually sail into the movies—and it has now done 
<0, in a picture by Laurence Stallings of magnificent im- 
pressiveness, genuine humor and great beauty. 

James Cruze was called upon to direct Old Ironsides—the 
same James Cruze who, with The Covered Wagon, had 
written another stirring chapter of American history in 
celluloid. In the main, he has done an admirable job. He 
has rebuilt the Constitution, sail for sail, timber for timber, 
rope for rope and gun for gun, and has centered all the 
pictorial drama of his film in this one splendid ship. 

There is, of course, a story to carry through, and herein 
is Old TIronsides slightly deficient. A young New Englander 
harkens to the call for volunteers, and goes to seek service 
on the newly built Constitution. On the Salem waterfront 
he falls in with the burly boatswain of a merchant ship, 
who plies him with grog and proceeds to Shanghai him. 
rhis merchant ship is captured by the Barbary pirates whom 
the Constitution has been commissioned to subdue. Of course, 
the Constitution does subdue the pirates (no scenario writer 
had to invent that part of the story); the hero and heroine 
are united; the names of Decatur and Somers are written 
large in the annals of American naval history. 

Charles Farrell is the hero, Esther Ralston is the heroine, 
Wallace Beery is the boatswain and George Bancroft is a 
chief gunner of the Constitution’s crew. Messrs. Berry and 
Bancroft furnish the broad, rowdy comedy. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Cruze will make further 
ventures into American history. With two such productions 
is The Covered Wagon and Old Ironsides to his credit, he 
has contributed materially to the promotion of patriotism. 

Also recommended—The Big Parade, The Better ’Ole, Ben 
Hur, What Price Glory, Beau Geste, The Scarlet Letter and 
The Fire Brigade 
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men from Ireland a thousand years ago, to Michael 

Collins and his colleagues who came to terms with the 
English and brought about the creation of the Free State, 
the advent of which marked the elimination of the Irish 
issue from American politics. 

For a century or more the aspirations of the Irish for 
home rule and the bitterness with which the struggle against 
England was waged, proved, of necessity, a matter of con- 
cern and sympathy to the millions of Irishmen and their 
descendents who had become citizens of the United States. 
They were not enly numerically strong, but by reason of 
ability, courage and pertinacity they wielded an influence far 
beyond that which mere numbers would indicate. The 
settlement finally reached between Great Britain and that 
part of Ireland now known as the Free State was no less 
happy for the United States than it was for the two princi- 
pals involved. It relieved, almost immediately, the feeling 
of antagonism which the Irish-Americans had for England, 
and removed the Irish question from our domestic politics, 
let us hope, forever. 

The creation of the League of Nations and the admission 
of Ireland as a member also has a tendancy to weaken in 
Europe the influence of American opinion. Whatever con- 
troversies may arise between Ireland and England concerning 
the fulfilment of provisions in the treaty made between them- 
selves, will be threshed out at Geneva rather than on our 
political hustings. Ireland now has a world forum where 
she can air her grievances, and the right or wrong of any 
contention ean be submitted to a broad public opinion which 
may help to secure redress. 

The inauguration of the Free State, and the settlement 
in full of the British debt, have had a marked effect upon 
the United States. At no time within the memory of this 
generation has England been looked upon by Americans with 
eyes so friendly or so full of admiration. The manner in 
which the General Strike in the Spring of 1926 was con- 
ducted has kad something to do with bringing this about, 
but be the contributing causes what they may, the main 
reason for the good feeling toward England is the complete 
elimination of the Irish question. Unhappily, our good will 
is now a one sided affair for, if judges of English opinion 
are to be heeded, never, not even in the days preceding our 
entry into the World War, was the [Turn to page 74] 
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three women—had, in its second season in the United 

States, been booked for a concert tour of eighty-three 
concerts in twenty-two weeks, making twenty appearances 
in New York alone, six of them being public recitals in a 
large hall—if' you were told that, you would probably con- 
clude that there must be something extraordinary about the 
sextette. And you would be right. There is. They are 
known as The English Singers, and they first came here in 
the fall of 1925 to appear at a music festival in Washington 
sponsored by Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge. Returning last Octo- 
ber, they embarked upon a tour that takes them as far west 
as Kansas City and as far north as Duluth. Next season’s 
American tour will take them to the Pacific coast and back. 

The phenomenal success of the English Singers is due, in 
part, to their almost unique repertoire of music of the 
“Golden Age.” This was the period extending approximately 
from the middle of the sixteenth century through the middle 
of the seventeenth. The year 1000 is its focal point. During 
this period, particularly in England, the art of writing part- 
music for voices was developed and practiced with a skill 
and enthusiasm that have not before nor since been surpassed. 
Under the patronage of Queen Elizabeth (who did almost as 
much for music as she did for the drama), a group of com- 
posers that included Gibbons, Byrd, Morley, Dowland, 
Wilbye, and the incomparable Purcell, poured forth an ap- 
parently inexhaustible stream of glees, madrigals, motets, 
and ballets (dance-songs). 

Singing glees was as universal a form of diversion among 
Englishmen of that period as going to the movies is among 
present-day Americans. It was an exceptional dinner party 
that did not end with the more sober guests gathering around 
a table to try over some new “ayre” by Mr. John Dowland 
or one of Mr. Thomas Weelkes’ new madrigals. These com- 
positions all had certain features in common. They were 
usually short, and written to be sung by two, three, four, or 
six voices. They were contrapuntal in style—that is, each 
voice was a distinct melody, instead of being part of the 
harmony to accompany a principal tune. What especially 
distinguished these Elizabethan part-songs was the impor- 
tance—to the composer at least—of the words. Their rhythms 
were those of English speech, and their intervals were based 
upon the natural rise and fall of the voice in reading the 
words. The “song-speech” of the voice parts in Wagner's 
music drama is little more than a re-invention of this style 
of vocal writing. 

The triumph of The English Singers lies not only in the 
fact that they have revived these early English songs, but 
give a thrilling demonstration of how [Turn to page 74] 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH THE PERSONALITY THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 
OF THE MONTH BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 


ELMER GAN F ; 
; —* By Harry Emerson Fospick, D. D. 

















By Sincitarm Lewis MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 
REVIEWED By 
REVIEWED BY LAURENCE STALLINGS By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 
7 Born in 1886 at Little Rock, Arkansas, John ee 
| Gould Fletcher was educated privately, in public ——— a res 








school, and at Harvard College. He evinced an early 
| passion for archaeology, particularly in the American 

field, but abandoned this ambition to devote him- 
self to literature. In 1910 he settled in London and 
shortly afterward published some poetry by which he 
became associated with the then new _ Imagist 
Movement fostered by Ezra Pound and Amy Lowell. 
In 1925 he published the authorized translation of 
Elie Faure’s Dance Over Fire and Water. His 
most recent volume, Branches of Adam, is a long 
poem in free verse. He is at present lecturing in the 
Southwest on the evolution of poetic form. He ex- 
pects to return to Europe soon and to resume work 
in his chosen field, which is the interpretation of the 
thought of Europe to America, and the definition of 
the growing influence of the civilization of America 
upon Europe. This is the field of thought which Mr. 
Fletcher has chosen to comment upon for McCall’s. 


Te influence of Spain upon Europe, and through 











Europe, upon America, has not only been deep since the 
Renaissance, but is likely to increase in the near future. 
We live today with a continent as our next-door neighbor 
that is so largely Spanish in thought and in feeling that we 
cannot afford to disregard what South America may offer 
































































































































nd op Sip egg Serpe ig 
ai us, Or the source from which its civilization originally sprung. 
“we In opposition to the shallowness and superficiality of much 
aa of the thought and art of’ the present day, Spain’s contribu- 
i: tion has a force and dignity that are rare: and we would = = | 
- poy to see er _— as as in the days of = 
“olumbus, some skillful pilot to guide us. a : 
ei Sinciarr Lewrs (U &U Photo) In the present aes of Spanish writers the figure of Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. (Bradley Studio) 
‘i 3 Miguel de Unamuno stands foremost. He is at once novelist, 
= { ; ‘ ~ critic, poet, dramatist, and philosopher. Everything that he a 
“2 > CAINCLAIR LEWIS has written a turbulent and exciting does is inspired by one idea: the idea of how human life, HAT difference docg it make whether we believe in 
“a 4 book about a Middle West evangelist. He is sure to be which is temporal, may be related to the life of the spirit, immortality?” asks Dr. Fosdick. “When you are 
re condemned by many an American for it. The author of which is eternal. It is for this reason that Unamuno has alone what do you make of this matter? Some one 
k > Main Street has turned his terrific humor, his ferocious proven himself the strongest critic of Spanish politics. He is whom you dearly love grows old, and some day upon his 
my satire and his tremendous gift of parody upon the person of at present in exile for having too freely expressed his opin- wearied body and tired mind death falls. It is very strange. 
w Elmer Gantry, a renegade preacher without virtue, honor, ions upon the present régime of Primo de Rivera. Thus in What about it? ‘If a man die, shall he live again?’ And what 
ly courage or intelligence. In Elmer are the seeds of Main his political life, no less than in his thought,’ he hag shown difference does it make?” : , 
ie | Street and Babbitt, but Lewis denies to the preacher the sav- some of the same combination of [Turn to page 111] In such direct manner the preacher puts the matter, as is 
“es * ing humanity of many disagreeable characters in those his way of dealing with great issues. The question is 
t. » other fine American novels. Elmer is a man without answered or evaded in different ways, he points out. 
ill 4 a redeeming trait. He is the dirtiest, sorriest scoundrel Some think it best to get the most out of one life 
d » in American fiction. without worrying about another. There are others 
“a I think the highest praise a reader can give a to whom life has been difficult and when they are 
a. novelist must follow such an estimate of a novel’s through they want to be through, for good and all. 
d chief character. For Lewis, with his sheer genius for Others put the matter out of mind, revolted by 
sy impelling characterization, contrives to have a reader pictures of the future life taught them in childhood. 
follow Elmer Gantry’s career with haste and affec- Still others think it selfish to seek immortality. Many 
iy > tion. A reprobate among men and a scoundrel with find this life too full for thought of a life beyond. 
™ » women, yet he is human and understandable and to “No one believes in immortality because he has 
ed - a reasonable degree likable. This is wrung from a proved it,” Dr. Fosdick admits. “We try to prove it 
i 3 reviewer who sat ten hours with the page proofs of because we cannot help believing it. In religion, as in 
6 > mer Gantry before him, conscious of the author’s science, there are two kinds of truth. The expanding 
- ) hand at every moment, and who read on half im- power of heat we can prove, but not the universal 
* > mersed in the story and half absorbed with the recog- uniformity of natural law. So in religion, the power 
a ® nition that Lewis had done a job well worth doing of prayer to stabilize and empower the inward life 
~ © and had done it with consummate nerve and skill. of man can be proved; but we cannot prove immor- 
h > That he will be condemned for breathing disre- tality. It is profound faith affirmed by our hearts 
a * spect for the clergy is certain. But he will be praised and confirmed by Christ “in his victory over death.” 
" by many a clergyman, I make no doubt. There must Dr. Fosdick presses the question: “What difference 
“4 be many an honest and virtuous preacher who has would it make to us if we took immortality in earn- 
wished for an exposé of the theological gunmen and est? For one thing it would assuredly make a differ- 
d itreligious buffoons who have cast a blot upon their ence in what we think about ourselves. This concerns 
* faith. Elmer Gantry will be published just as this us here and now. As you sit here this Easter morning 
‘e issue of McCall's appears. I am sure that many a are you a clever combination of atoms only or are 
. pastor will be defending it from the onslaughts of you an abiding character? On one side put Haeckel’s 
other preachers before the month is out. I hope that definition of man—a gaseous vertebrate—and on the 
‘ Dr. Newton will publish one. other put the New Testament: ‘Now are we children 
t ; e's big of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we 
. The story of Elmer Gantry is a fine one. Its central shall be.’ That makes a difference.” 
") ¢pisode is an amazing love affair, a desperate love of Dr. Fosdick continues: “If we take immortality in 
Elmer’s for a woman evangelist named Sharon Faulk- earnest, it makes a difference in what we think about 
' xer. Of all Lewis’ work, this is easily the finest and the universe. Is the universe friendly? Or is it a 
most compelling. The irony and the pity of the situ- gigantic mechanism ruthlessly crashing on? Is man 
| ation are made to Lewis’ hand. A scoundrelly dollar an excrescence or an achievement? That is not merely 
|) chaser of a renegade parson is completely bowled an individual or intellectual problem. If a man is 
mover by a tough and dramatic tent evangel of the trying to fight the issues of character through to 
™ pposite sex. Both are drunk on the barbaric craft something like decency, it makes a vital difference 
ol rousing out sinners at sawdust trailings. Both whether he thinks there is moral purpose in the 
7% Wish they were sincere. Each distrusts the other. universe.” 
. Each is completely absorbed in amatory devotion. Science, Dr. Fosdick thinks, has not weakened but 
> Around them move all the vulgar traps of the tent strengthened the idea of purpose in the universe. 
evangel; the sentimental tenor, the silver cornetist, From the days of the caveman our race has been 
the starving pianist, and the drillmasters and ushers slowly climbing out of darkness into light—pushed 
lor lost souls and collection plates. In the finish of up from below, pulled up from above. At last it has 
the mating of these two queer birds Lewis is at the produced such characters as Isaiah, Augustine, Lin- 
pitch of his talent as a writer. coln, ponders God and dreams of immortality. It 




















*x* * * 
_ The novelist relies upon this magnificent incident 
in Dr. Gantry’s life for his central emphasis. But ‘he 
1s too catholic and generous a novelist to confine 
himself to a single episode. First the reader must meet Elmer 
at college and understand his peculiar and pitiful call to the 
ministry, There follows a description of a theological seminary 
that might well have found Lewis roasting [Turn to page 74] 
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cannot be an accident, a mere flare of dancing atoms. 
There is purpose behind it, within it, above it. 
Following his argument Dr. Fosdick adds: “If one 
takes immortality in earnest, it makes a difference in 
what he thinks about God. For example, there are peopie 
who never have had any chance—the misborn,.the cruelly 
handicapped, the defective, the insane, to whom life never 
meant anything except a miserable [Turn to page 73] 
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HIS article is a hu- 
| miliating confession 
for an_ intelligent 


woman to make. It costs 
me fifty dollars a month 
to keep alive. 

Please note the signifi- 
cant word “alive.” Not 
fifty dollars a month to 
live, but to be alive. I 
am paying fifty dollars a 
month for the privilege of 
living, of remaining above 
the ground instead of lying 
under it; of walking 
abroad on this beautiful 
earth, of sharing the inter- 
ests and activities of this 
marvellous age and the 
part which my _ grand- 
children are playing in it. 

[I am not a sick woman. 
Any of my friends and 
acquaintances will tell you 
how well I look. I am 
holding down a man’s job 
and having quite a lot of 
fun on the side. But I 
know that if I ever dis- 
continue paying out that 
fifty dollars a month, I 
will no longer be well; I 
will no longer be able to 
hold the position which I 
enjoy so much, or to take 
part in the activities and 
pleasures of the hour. In- 
stead, I will drift straight 
into chronic invalidism. 

And you women on Mc- 
Call Street will readily 
understand that the hard- 
est part of paying out 
this fifty dollars comes 
when I look at my check 
stubs and receipts at the 
end of each month and 
say, “If I had known 
thirty years ago what I 
know today, I could 
spend this money for other 
things, for that lovely 
coat I saw in Blank’s win- 
dow, for opera tickets, for 
a trip to Yellowstone 
Park.” Because, as you 
very well know, fifty do!- 
lars a month is six hun- 
dred dollars a year, and 
a woman can have quite a 
few luxuries or no end of 
fun with six hundred 
dollars. 

No, I den’t give this 
fifty dollars a month to 
doctors, neither do I spend 
it on patent medicines or 
panaceas or “cures.” I 
spend it on those modern 
treatments which have 
been devised by clever 
scientists to undo the mis- 
chief which we human 
beings do to our bodies 
when we neglect our 
health during our critical 
thirties and forties. Some 
of us work too hard; some 
of us work too little; and 
most of us live unthink- 
ingly. I was guilty of the 
first and the last offenses. 


I abused the finest constitution 
and the soundest organs a woman 
ever inherited from clean, right- 
living, God-fearing ancestors, 
until certain of my organs rebelled; and today I must take 
special baths, irrigations and massage to stimulate the func- 
tions of my body which I abused in my precious but igno- 


rant youth, 
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FIFTY DOLLARS A MONTH 


TO KEEP ALIVE! 


xxx BY ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 33% 


ILLUSTRATED BY DANIEL CONTENT 
























































Docrors Wovutp Ratner Keep You Wett Tuan Cure You 


That ounce of prevention — according to the old proverb is worth a pound of 
cure. But sometimes that same ounce may be worth fifty pounds of excess 
avoirdupois, or several hundred pounds sterling in hospital fees. If you are 
one of the million women who are merely existing on the rim of good health, 
you will read with intense interest this ‘‘confession’’ by one of America’s best 
known business women who has to pay fifty dollars a month to keep alive. 





$12.50 a month, raise vege- 
tables and berries in your 
own back yard, buy sugar 
for four cents a pound, 
potatoes for twenty-five 
cents a sack, and hire a 
laundress, just before and 
after the babies came, for 
a dollar fifty a day. I 
did all of my own house- 
work, made most of the 
children’s clothes, and 
wrote stories on the side 
Thousands of you women 
on McCall Street are doing 
as much today. One way 
or another you are driving 
yourself just as hard as I 
did in my roaring thirties, 
and you have the added 
burden represented by to- 
day’s high cost of living. 

In my thirties I paid no 
attention whatever to 
trifling aches and pains. If 
I had a headache or a 
touch of neuralgia, which 
happened rarely, I took 
a cathartic or a sedative, 
and was all right in a day 
or so. If the children were 
sick, I nursed them at 
night and let my husband 
sleep, so that he might be 
fresh for his work the next 
day. If any member of my 
family was ill or tired or 
called away from his 
particular job by an emer- 
gency, I picked up the 
extra work around the 
house and carried on. Why 
not? I was just “Mother.” 
If I felt very tired, I took 
a tonic and felt better, or 
at least stimulated. But 
never in all those busy years 
did I admit that fatigue 
was a_ condition which 
might lead in later years 
to serious results and the 
impairment of vital organs. 

I was particularly proud 
of my cooking. In those 
days the woman who pat- 
ronized the one bake- 
shop in our town was crit- 
icized as “thriftless.” I 
baked twice a week—bread, 
cakes and pies, and I fried 
great batches of dough- 
nuts. I schemed and I 
toiled to set a good table 
on a small income, and 
when I sat down to the 
table with my family, all 
hungry, eager and shining- 
faced, I was often tired, 
hot and irritable, almost 
invariably without appe- 
tite. I ate erratically, 
sometimes at the table, 
sometimes in the kitchen 
as I cleared up the dishes. 
Often I nibbled from the 
pantry or ice-chest be- 
tween meals, simply be- 
cause I was so busy serv- 
ing a family or so tired 
that I did not eat at the 
table. Yet I was most 
punctilious about what 


my children ate and how they 
ate it. In those years we were 
just beginning to talk about diet 
and balanced rations, but hon- 
estly, I did not have sense enough to realize that it was 
equally important for me to eat properly in order to retain 
; my health, nor did I recognize that my continued health 
and see if you too are running your future into debt. was vitally important to the health, prosperity and happiness 


You say: “Oh, but I’m not doing that. I live sensibly.” In those good old days when I had superabundance of of my family. 

Do you indeed? And because I wonder whether you do, health and energy, my husband, children and I lived on the In my rampageous thirties, when I did not know the exact 
I will tell you how I abused my health, while I thought I fifty dollars a month which I now spend to keep alive. You location of my heart, liver or kidneys, because, being per- 
was living sensibly. Then you can check up on yourself, could rent a nice little cottage in a mid-western town for fectly healthy, they never manifested [Turn to page 72] 
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Only the most accomplished chefs 
could produce tomato soup like this! 









= EADY for your table in a few minutes. But 
k BS don’t Pong it has taken us a /ifetime. 
PAY Sy] Even at this late day, you'll occasionally 
sie} meet a woman who does not realize the 
goodness of condensed soups. It is natural enough, 
when you think about it. Not having served them, 
she has not proved to her own satisfaction how 
delicious they are. Perhaps it all seems too quick 
and easy for her. Accustomed to take the greatest 
pains and care to prepare or provide the best of 
food for her table, she is slow to believe that such 
splendid quality can be obtained with so little effort. 
So little effort to her, we mean. A visit to her grocer’s, 
A few brief moments in her kitchen. Is that all 
that is necessary to serve the most savory and 
tempting of soups on her table? Without herself 
doing all the planning and marketing and 
preparing and cooking, can she expect to serve the 
good kind of soups she wants her family to have? 
Happily the women who ask these questions are 
growing scarcer and scarcereveryday. Iftheyonly 
knew! If they only would serve Campbell’s Soups 
for a week or two! Then their own good sense, 
self-trained to appreciate fine soup the moment 


=p) 
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12 cents a can 


MEAL OR 


AS 


they taste it, would convince them: for once and for all. 
And a troublesome task would be banished forever from 
their kitchens. 

You know how proud you are when you bake adelicious 
cake or serve some special dish which makes a “hit” with 
the family. Well, that’s the kind of pride Campbell’s 
French chefs take in their soups. Every day in thousands 
and thousands of the best homes in the land, the soups 
these chefs blend are served and judged by the most 
critical tastes. “Every single can contains their business 
reputation”. They cannot afford to have an “off-day”. 


The money and care and effort expended to produce 
Campbell’s Soups could not be given by the busy 

















A MEAL SOUP 


BELONGS 




















housewife to her soup-making alone. She has many 
different things to do. But Campbell’s chefs have 
concentrated their efforts fora life-time on making soups. 

The *‘making’’ of Campbell’s Tomato Soup starts back 
on the great tomato farms which Campbell’s maintain 
to develop the finest tomatoes just for this soup. Years 
and years of study and experiment have yielded 
those full-meated, juicy kinds of tomatoes, harvested 
from a vast acreage every season for Campbell’s use. 


VERY tomatoissun-sweetened right on the vines, and 

plucked when it is full-ripe. Every tomato is washed 
five times in running water. Strained through colanders of 
solid nickel with mesh as fine as pin-points, only 
the luscious tomato meat and -pure juices are 
retained in this smooth puree. Golden country 
butter and delicate seasoning are blended in and 
the soup is cooked in giant tureens of solid nickel. 
Spotless cleanliness! Scrupulous care! All the 
experience and skill of the trained soup-chef! The 
regult is a tomato soup famous all over the world, 
with a deliciousness of flavor and a refreshing 
quality that womeneverywhere admire. Eat soup 


and keep well. 








UF, 


PBELL Soup COMPANY % ; 


CAMDEN, N.J, U.S: 








In sunny Spain, let me explain, 
There is no brighter pleasure, 
No thrill so rare that can compare 

With Campbell’s daily treasure. 
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Wo. Javori 
FRUITS FOR EVERY TABL 


SLICED PEACHES Z 


Serve them just as they come from the can! 


Or try them tonight—in a cobbler, shortcake or pie. 
Det Monte Sliced Peaches are all prepared and sliced— 
ready for quick, convenient use in scores of tempting des- 
serts and salads. 

Just be sure you get Det Monte! They're California's 
finest fruit—tree-ripened and luscious. Always the same 
high quality—no matter when or where you buy!. 





















fe 
These Menu Helps 


Our two new folders, containing Sliced 
Peach and Crushed Pineapple recipes, 
will help to add variety to the meals you 
serve. They’ re free, together with ‘“The 
Det Monte Fruit Book.’’ Address 
Department 608, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 


Det Monte Crushed Pineapple, too, offers a new ap- 
peal for everyday meals. 

It’s always that luscious, golden pineapple you like so 
well—simply crushed to make its service easy. It is ready 
for instant use in salads and made-up desserts. Or by itself 
as “pineapple sauce”—for breakfast, lunch or dinner. 


Only, remember, when you buy, to insist on Det Monte. 
It’s such a simple thing to do! Yet so important—to insure 


DEL MONTE 
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she would have! Two bright, healthy 

little girls, a happy, successful husband, 
and her own cheerful disposition, were an in- 
dication of what I might expect. The first 
time I saw her in the kitchen she was mixing 
biscuits in a blue bowl. When I exclaimed at 
its lovely color, she said, “That’s why I keep 
it out here where I have time to enjoy it. If it 
were in some other room I should see it only occasionally.” 

When I looked more carefully around this cheerful work- 
shop I realized why my friend did not grow tired of her 
routine duties. It was a large kitchen, and if its furnishings 
had not -been so well arranged it might have been a very 
inconvenient one. As it was, it was comfortable to work in 
and attractive to look at. The working equipment had been 
planned so that processes of food preparation, dishwashing 
and putting-away could be accomplished with a few steps. 
Because the kitchen was large these had been arranged at 
one end with an extra work table in the center of the group. 
The two other corners of the room were fixed up as a rest 
corner for herself and a play corner for the children. 

In “Mother’s corner” was a hospitable old chair, for 
which she had made a beruffled and colorful slip-cover of 
inexpensive cretonne. A book and a current magazine were 
on the table and I also noticed a mending basket! Later I 
discovered that the family mending was usually done in 
waiting moments and consequently never became a burden. 

In the children’s corner was a drop-leaf table at which the 
noon meal was served and the younger little girl, who did 
not yet go to school, played while her mother was cooking. 

Of course, every homemaker cannot have, or would not 
want, this particular arrangement in her kitchen. Each 
kitchen is a problem in itself and the arrangement of 
equipment must be adapted to its shape, size and location 
as well as to the needs of that particular family. There are 
certain principles of arrangement, though, and certain small 
conveniences, that make toward efficiency in any kitchen, 
and it seems to me that these are worth reminding ourselves 
of every so often. When one does the same thing over and 
Over again every day in the year, one is all too apt to fall 
into a rut, and an annual searching of one’s kitchen 
conscience is a healthy exercise for the earnest homemaker. 
_ Don’t think that you must tear your kitchen out if it isn’t 
just right. Study it carefully and consider whether re- 
grouping the equipment you have will make for greater 
convenience in your daily duties. Or perhaps even such small 
things as a new kind of mop, a long-handled broom, or a 
different arrangement for washing dishes will cut down your 
time in the kitchen. Then, when an opportunity comes to 
replenish or remodel, you can do the bigger things. 

_ One of the first points to consider in kitchen arrangement 
is the matter of floor space. The modern city apartment 


[2 have known what kind of kitchen 


Every wonian owes it to herself to see that her stove, sink, kitchen cabinet 
or work table and dish and supply closets are as near together as possible 


Your HEAD CAN SAVE 
Your HEELS zw the KITCHEN 


BY SARAH FIELD SPLINT, Director of McCall's Laboratory-Kitchen 
ILLUSTRATED BY S. WENDELL CAMPBELL 





has reduced this to the size of a pocket-handkerchief, but it 
is doubtful whether this extreme would be sensible in a 
house. Though small kitchens are as a rule more convenient 
because of the shorter distances between working units, larger 
kitchens have some advantages under certain circumstances. 
The important point is to know just how we work, in what 
order, and which pieces of equipment we make the greatest 
use of. Then we shall be able to make an intelligent plan by 
which steps and energy can be saved. 

If you have never counted how many steps you take in 
getting the simplest meal or in washing dishes, do it some- 
time. Back and forth from the work table to the sink, then 
to the stove, back to the sink, to the supply closet and to 
the work table again! Have you tried yet to save these 















































There should be a comfortable chair in the rest corner 


trips or to shorten them by keeping these 
pieces of equipment close together? Some 
of the homemakers on McCall Street have, as 
recent contest letters show, but it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that every woman 
owes it to herself to see that her stove, sink, 
kitchen cabinet or work-table, and dish and 
supply closets are as near together as possible. 
I once had a big old-fashioned kitchen in 
which, I verily believe, I walked a mile each morning to get 
breakfast. But then I was very young and the extra foot- 
work I did was nothing to the pleasure I received from the 
charming arrangement of the furnishings. Looking back now, 
I know I was an idiot! 

It depends on the size of your family as well as the size 
of your kitchen how much working-table surface and closet 
room you need. If you have space for it, a kitchen cabinet 
where small equipment and certain staples can be kept close 
at hand is a great convenience, Then you will need a storage 
closet or “pantry” for the supplies you buy in larger quanti- 
ties. In this closet you should find space for an emergency 
food shelf, from which you can prepare a hurried meal when 
necessary. This closet is a good place, too, in which to keep 
your refrigerator if you have one and if you prefer not to 
keep it in the kitchen. 

A closet for brooms, a long-handled dust pan, mops, 
scrubbing pail and other unsightly devices, is also essential. 
The kitchen-cabinet manufacturers make units for these 
purposes and you can purchase one or more of them if 
adequate closet facilities are lacking in your kitchen. 

For working-table space you can count on your kitchen 
cabinet, and if its top when pulled out is not enough, you 
will find a table in the center of the working group most 
useful. Then, too, if you are now using an old kitchen table 
whose top is warped or rough and consequently hard to keep 
clean, you can buy a separate white enameled top to put 
over it. They come in standard sizes and are quite inexpensive. 

I certainly hope the day will come when every woman 
will have a heat regulated oven. But in the meantime if 
you are not the fortunate possessor of one, buy an oven 
thermometer—which is the next best thing to an automatic 
attachment. They cost less than two dollars and when the 
time comes to buy a new stove, whether it be gas or electric, 
be sure it has some kind of heat control. It is a wonderful 
saving of your time and energy. 

Speaking of saving energy, have you given any thought to 
the height of your working units? Do you have to lean over 
to wash dishes or roll out pastry, or stretch to uncom- 
fortable heights in putting your dishes away? You should 
not do any of these things. If your sink is not high enough 


, 


either have it raised by extending the plumbing and propping 
up the legs on blocks, or have a wooden rack made that will 
fit into the sink, thus raising the dish-pan [Turn to page 4o] 
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The RADIO FAIRY TELLS “e STORY of 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
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AROLINE ran home from school, 
threw her hat and sweater on the 
rack in the hall. Her school was 
giving a play, and her teacher had asked 
the whole class to stay after school and have 
their parts assigned to them. She had hur- 
ried home so as not to miss the radio fairy. 

She rushed into the library and looked 
around the room, but there was no one 
there. No happy little trilling laugh from 
the loud speaker, no swirling of gay yellow 
or pink skirts. No Tempa at all. 

Caroline sat down on the davenport, 
ready to cry. Had she missed Tempa? I 
think if you had looked closely, you would 
have seen two tears all ready to stdrt from 
Caroline’s eyes down her pink cheeks. And 
then, just as she was ready for a real cry, 
she did hear a laugh from the loud speaker, 
and she did see a pink dress foaming around 
the same loud speaker. It was really 
Tempa herself. For a minute she and the 
loud speaker looked all full of rays through 
Caroline’s tears, but the next minute Caroline 
had brushed them away, and sat up straight. 

“Did you come back?” she asked. 

“Gracious, no,” said Tempa. “I haven’t 
been here before today. There was a little 
girl who cut herself badly, and it wasn’t 
my usual day for going to her, but she 
was so brave about having iodine put on 
the poor cut place that I flew over and told 
her an extra story. I heard you would be 
late, so I knew it would be all right.” 

“You heard I would be late?” echoed 
Caroline in astonishment. “Why, how could 
you, when I didn’t know ‘it myself till 
school was half over?” 

“Gracious me, Caroline, what do you 
think I am a radio fairy for, if not to get 
messages about my children? We always 
know things about you just as soon as they 
happen to you. That is how I knew about 
the little girl arid her bad cut. In your 











folded ¢ over her hair. Caroline saw that it 
was Florence Nightingale, not a little girl 
any more, but grown into a lovely woman. 
As she went by, the men turned to her, 
and some held out their hands to her. 


HROUGH crowded wards she hurried, 

with no time for rest or sleep, 

And at night with a lamp they saw her 
her faithful vigil keep. 

She took off the ragged bandage, put a 
new one in its place, 

And brought in -those dingy, 
rooms the light of a woman’s face. 

They blessed her ever after for each 
gentle, kindly deed, 

Those men to whom she brought com- 
fort in their hopeless bitter need. 

There was a boy who was dying, so 
others who saw it said, 

And he tried to kiss her shadow, 
fell across his bed. 

Caroline saw him, the young boy, his 
head all bandaged, his hand out-stretched 
as Florence Nightingale went by, her 
pleasant smile lighting on his face. And 
Caroline saw, too, how her lips trembled 
as soon as she had gone past and the boy 
could no longer see her. Caroline felt 
badly herself, for he was so nice and young, 
not a bit older than her own big brother. 


lonely 


as it 


FTER the war was over the people 
every one, 

Gave her a great sum of money to thank 
her for what she had done. 

And Florence Nightingale thanked them, 
but to keep it herself she disdained, 

And with it she built a hospital where 
nurses might be trained. 

The Nightingale Home for Nurses, that 
was the building’s name, 

And there she taught them the nursing 
that started the Red Cross’s fame. 








case it happened that my cousin was sitting 
at your school room window waiting for a 
little boy to come out, and she heard your 
teacher tell about the play. So she radioed 
me right away. Look, honey, I’ll show you 
something,” and Tempa lifted a frill of her 
skirt, and there, hooked to her dress was 
a wee radio. It was so tiny that it would have gone easily 
into Caroline’s doll house and not been a bit too big. 

“So that is how you knew. Oh, what fun,” laughed 
Caroline. “And what are you going to tell me today, 
Tempa dear?” 

“Oh, I have a story for you about a little girl who was 
born about a hundred years ago. Her name was Florence 
Nightingale, and she grew up to be a very famous person 
indeed, honored by kings and written about by poets. Shut 
your eyes, Caroline.” 

Before Caroline’s closed eyes came a picture of a stable, 
full of straw and farm tools, with horses peering over the 
sides of their stalls. In the foreground, on a pile of hay, 
lay a beautiful collie, and a girl was tying a bandage around 
his leg, while a man was watching her, bending anxiously 
over the dog. She was a little girl about twelve years old, 
and very beautifully dressed, but she didn’t seem to be think- 
ing about her clothes at all, for her face was full of pain for 
the dog who was apparently suffering a great deal. Caroline 
was glad to hear Tempa’s voice begin to explain things. 


HIS is a tale of an English girl who lived long years ago, 

Who did much good and wrought great works, as the 
records of England show. 

She was a rich man’s daughter; her father saw that she had 

Everything to make her contented, and toys to make 
her glad. 

There were 
father’s land, 

And Florence went to see them, 
ing hand. 

Often when they were ailing, she tried to nurse them herself, 


many poor sick people who lived on her 


to give them a help- 


And more than one book of healing stood on her little shelf. 


Her first real patient was a collie, a shepherd’s faithful dog, 

Hurt while keeping his master’s sheep from death in a 
cruel bog. 

The shepherd feared he would be forced to shoot his 
faithful friend, 

But first for little 
would send. 

When Florence came, 
in great pain, 


Miss Florence he thought that he 


she found poor Cap, moaning and 


They called her “The Lady with the Lamp” 


But the leg she found unbroken—he had only a seri- 
ous sprain. 

So she bathed, and bandaged it nicely, showed the shepherd 
what else to do, 

And the dog wagged his tail on the ground with a thump, 
as if to say “Thank you.” 


As Tempa’s clear little voice died away into silence, 


the picture vanished, and instead came a little hut, with 
a woman sitting in front of it rocking a crying 

baby. Florence was standing beside her, her 

big brown eyes full of pity. She held the 

baby to her for a moment, and swayed with 

it back and forth. In a few minutes the cry- 

ing seemed to stop, and when she handed it 

back to the smiling mother, Caroline saw 
that the little thing had 
dropped asleep. 


ND Florence grew tal- 
ler, and wiser, still 
studying more on disease, 
Though she might have 
been living gaily a life of 
carefree ease. 

There was no Red Cross 
in those days, and many a 
soldier had lain, 

Sick and dying, uncared 
for, alone in his bitter pain. 

So Florence trained will- , 
ing women, who came at 
her call for aid, 

And forth they went to 
the war front to give the 
soldiers aid. 

There came a picture of a long, low, dark room, with 
many little cots in it. On them lay men, some tossing about, 
some very still. Others lay on the ground on pads of 
burlap. Over them bent one after the other, a tall, graceful 
woman in a white apron and dress, with a white cloth 


Her first patient was a Collie 


There came a picture of Florence Night- 
ingale, a middle-aged woman now, standing 
in a large light room full of nurses and 
with patients in clean beds looking com- 
fortable and well cared for. As she came 
nearer, Caroline saw she had a pin in the 
shape of a cross on her dress. 


UEEN Victoria had written to thank her, when the 

great war came to an end; 

But in later years King Edward a wonderful thing did 
send— 

The Cross of the Order 
of: Merit, given to a very 
few, 

To gain it the person 
who wins it some noble 
deed must do, 

Must be a builder or 
saviour—and who did a 
mightier thing 

Than help the injured 
and suffering—it was so, 
said Edward, the King. 

Men in times past had 
received it, so runs the 
record’s tale, 

But the first one given a 
woman went to Florence 
Nightingale. 

The picture faded softly 
away, and in the darkness 
Caroline saw the lady, a 
lamp held high in her hand, 
its soft light warming her 
gentle face as the picture 
faded out. 

“Oh, I like her,” said 
Caroline as she opened her 
eyes. “I guess maybe I'll 
be a nurse when I’ get big. 
Only I hope there won’t be 
wars to need nurses, don’t 
you?” 

Tempa laughed. ‘Goodness, honey, don’t look so solemn. 
Give me a smile for good-by.” 

Caroline lifted her face in a smile. She heard a little dis- 
appearing voice saying, “Thank you,” and she had just time 
to call “Good-by,” before Tempa disappeared. 
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this soap leads all 
others in popularity 


for the care of 


the skin 


OUNG society girls of eleven cities, 

asked what soap they use for their skin, 

replied overwhelmingly, “Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap!” 

From luxurious, jazz-loving New York to 
straight-laced Philadelphia— from Boston, aris- 
tocratic and high-brow, to lovely romantic 
Baltimore, Nashville, New Orleans—the answer 
was the same. 


“Life-giving”—“marvelous for the skin,” 
say New York debutantes 
In New York, Woodbury’s is nearly three times 
as popular among society debutantes as any 
other toilet soap. 

Among the lovely debutantes of Southern 
cities— Baltimore— Nashville—New Orleans— 
Savannah—Birmingham— Richmond—Atlanta 
— Woodbury’s is nine times as popular. 

In conservative Philadelphia, Woodbury’s is 
preferred seven times to any other. 

Two-thirds of Boston debutantes are using 
Woodbury’s; more than half the Washington 
debutantes. 


That last lingering look in the mirror—does it show a skin radiant with fresh beauty? 


“Its purity” is the quality they name oftenest, 
in telling why they prefer Woodbury’s. “Its 
soothing non-irritating effect on the skin.” 


A SKIN SPECIALIST worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This formula not only 
calls for the purest and finest ingredients; it also de- 
mands greater refinement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with ordinary soap. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks, Around each cake is wrapped a booklet of 
famous skin treatments for overcoming common skin 


















defects. Within a week or ten days after beginning to 
use Woodbury’s, you will notice an improvement in your 
complexion. Get a cake today — i 
begin to-night the treatment your 

skin needs! A. 


>. 


MOE. ya:k sdaks Caiaehen crackorwik: Sob bibia aeata eee 


: Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, and the treatment Street... .. 


Send today Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10c please send me the new large- 
for the : size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold 
large-size 


Trial Set! 


? booklet, ««A Skin You Love to Touch.” If you live in 
; Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 


: 1507 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. _ ae 


State. . 





Copyright, 1927, by 
The Andrew Jergens Co, 
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SWIM for BEAUTY 


2% BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 


eRe tet PRR 


OT much more than 
a dozen years ago 
a little girl of six 


languished in the Philip- 
pines. It was difficult at 
that time to get plenty of 
fresh milk and the right 
foods in the trepics for a 
delicate American child. 
She grew pale and restless 
and complained of being 
tired. Nothing seemed to 
do her any good till one 
day her parents tried 
teaching her to swim. She 
learned the strokes easily 
and soon began going 
daily to Haif Moon Beach 
in the Naval Station 
launch with her father and 
mother and the other 
members of a_ newly- 
formed swimming club. In 
spite of her fragility, she 
was perfectly at home in 
the water. The club mem- 
bers soon became accus- 
tomed to her little blonde 
head as it bobbed up, 
hundreds of yards from 
shore, between the heads 
of two expert swimmers 
who swam along with her 
to keep a lookout for 
sharks. She grew sturdy 
and strong, for only eight 
years later—when she was 
fourteen, to be exact—she 
carried her country’s in- 
signia to the Olympic 
games in Antwerp and 
came back a champion— 
Aileen Riggin, “the swim- 
ming and diving wonder.” 

Since that first triumph 
she has donc thrilling 
things and visited roman- 
tic, glamorous places. 
There were Olympic games 
in 1924, in Paris, when she 
was again a point winner. 
And yet, when you try to 
find out how it all happened, she 
just smiles, showing her marvelous 
dimples, and says, “Why, there’s 
nothing to tell, really.” But athletes are notoriously 
modest, so I, for one, refused to take her at her word! 

On the day I talked with her, “Mother” Riggin happened 
to be present. Between us we managed to get this small 
blonde goddess to talk about herself. Two gaping trunks 
occupied most of the hotel room, for Miss Riggin was about 
to start on tour in a diving act with her two old friends, 
Gertrude Ederle and Helen Wainwright. And Mother char- 
acteristically lent a hand by shortening the hem of a new 
tawny sports skirt while 
her young daughter 
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Aileen Riggin won an Olympic cham- 
pionship when she was fourteen. Since 
then she has circled the globe gaining 
new swimming and diving laurels. 


RX 
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As for sunburn, Aileen 
Riggin gives this warning: 
“When you begin going 
out in the sun, don’t ex- 
pose yourself more than 
an hour each day for 
several days. After that, 
you may gradually in- 
crease the time till your 
skin is accustomed to the 
heat and has _ protected 
itself against the burning 
rays. I always use cold 
cream on the exposed area 
before I go out, especially 
on those first days of sum- 
mer when one’s skin is soft 
and delicate from lack of 
exposure. In all the years 
I’ve been swimming in the 
open, I’ve had only one 
bad case of sunburn, and 
I’m afraid that that time 
it was my fault. 

“As for the benefits of 
diving and swimming, well, 
I don’t believe that there 
is any other form of sport 
that will do so much for 
girls. In my _ experience, 
when a girl goes in for 
swimming she is apt at 
first to lose a little weight. 
Then she begins to put on 
a smooth layer of protec- 
tive tissue all over—not 
flabby fat, mind you—and 
from then on she builds 
up. This gain shows 
particularly around the 
shoulder muscles.” 

At this point Miss Rig- 
gin looked over at her 
mother with a_ smile. 
“Mother says that all the 
girl swimming champions 
look alike from the back. 
She can’t tell us apart. 
That’s because their shoul- 
ders are all equally well- 
developed, their waists 
and hips narrow, giving a 

tapering effect down to the feet. To 
me, that’s the ideal athletic build— 
no bulgy muscles, but a smooth, 
straight line that means strength and balance. 

“Do you know that swimming is one of the few sports 
in which women can excel men? Men are heavier in the 
water; their feet tend to go down, while most women’s feet 
tend to rise. That’s why so many girls are frightened when 
they learn to swim. They fight to keep their heads above 
the water. Now, the safest position in the water is a hori- 
zontal one, lying on the water bed, as it were. Once you 
learn that, your fear of the water will disappear. 
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“T’ll admit that swimming is strenuous. But it exercises 
those parts of the body which are most apt to become lazy 
in girls: the abdomen, thighs and shoulders. And it actually 
puts less strain on the delicate organs than do other sports. 
I’ve been told that invalids can be put into a sanitarium pool 
and taught to paddle-float around without fear of over- 
strain. Of course, one can overdo in any sport, especially if 
one is a champion. The best remedy for the overdevelopment 
that comes when we train for competitive sports is a form 
of exercise which will counteract this effect. I’ve found, for 
instance, that dancing is the finest thing in the world to keep 
my weight down and my muscles supple. It helps, too, in 
diving, where balance and rhythm are so important. If you 
ride horseback, I think you’ll find that dancing will do a 
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lot in helping you to post. I realize that few girls have time 

for so many sports (and I haven’t mentioned golf, which I 

adore!), but they all ought to have at least two types of 

exercise on which to build. And if I could choose for every 
girl, one of them would be swimming!” 

She stopped, breath- 

less. But her mother 





continued, “These 





tripped about the room, 
unpacking here and re- 
packing there. Her 
skin, tanned to a lovely 
even golden color, 
makes a striking con- 
trast with her straight 
blonde hair. I almost 
gasped with delight 
when she drew on over 


her head a_ sweater 
biouse of tan striped 
with a peachy pink 


which exactly matched 
her cheeks. And _ the 
color in those cheeks, 
by the way, comes out 
of Nature's own paint 
box. I can vouch for 
that, for it came and 
went as I talked with 
her. As Mrs. Riggin 
pointed out, most girl 
swimmers seem _ to 
acquire this peach-pink 
bloom. It’s neither a 
hectic flush nor a sun- 
burn red, but the shade 
that belongs to “sweet 
and twenty” and so 
seldom finds its way 
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O many girls write, “What shall I do for my hair?” 

The other day we talked with a woman who has 
answered this question for three generations of New 
York's oldest families. She believes in preserving the 
natural life and softness of the hair by careful shampoo- 
ing and the use of special tonics for abi:ormal condi- 
tions. We have taken her treatments and have been 
delighted with the results. Her preparations are widely 
sold; in many places her treatmei:ts are given. And she 
has planned a home treatment which, if followed care- 
fully, will keep your hair in glossy, soft perfection. 
BR BR RB Do you know that there is a new cartridge-like 
case of manicuring articles which fits into the smallest 
handbag? It is most attractive and complete; just the 
thing for the particular woman. As for our favorite 
manicuring aids, we have just discovered that they are 
now obtainable in boxes and glass tubes which make 
them easy to handle and attractive tobuy & & Have 
you ever wished that the necessary creams and lotions 
which make up a salon treatment might be assembled in 


Street, New York City. 
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one box for your own use? We are glad to see that one 
enterprising woman has done this. You can get the 
ingredients of her treatment for lines and wrinkles, for 
double chin, or for relaxed muscles made up in this 
form. ®& & Hair-line eyebrows are no longer in 
vogue. The natural line, trained and shaped by a small 
brush, is in high favor. If yours have been plucked or 
shaved, you can restore the natural growth by an ex- 
cellent eyebrow tonic which is also recommended for 
brows that are pale and straggly by nature. 
stall send you more information about these discoveries 
in quest of beauty if you enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope with your letter. And, of course, we want to 
help you solve any puzzling good-looks problems. If you 
have not alrgady done so, send ten cents today for our 
48-page illustrated HANDBOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 
EVERYWOMAN,. It is the most complete little 
reference book on beauty that we know of. Address The 
Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th 


swimming girls just 
have no nerves. They 
never worry about 
catching boats or trains; 
they’re always fresh 
and rested for the next 
adventure. The secret 
lies in beginning early. 
I wish every little girl 
could learn to swim be- 
fore she is ten and 
keep it up through her 
teens. It would do 
away with many of our 
so-called nervous break- 
downs, the hysteria, the 
craving for excitement 
for which we blame our 
girls nowadays. I’d like 
to prove to all mothers 
that swimming is the 
best normalizing sport 
there is. It gives girls 
poise, self-confidence 
and a fine coordination 
of mind and muscle. 
These are beauty’s laws.” 
Next month: 
“Speaking of 
Blondes — As_ All 
The World Is!’’ 
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NOTED physician said recent 

ly, “The woman who conceals 

her age is a public benefactor. 
Through her determination to stay 
young—even to the point of denying 
the calendar—she has set up higher 
health standards. Age is not a matter 
of years but of tissue changes. While 
she keeps her body and spirit young, 
she is young.” 


* * * * 


If you have associated with persons 
past 50 or 60, you may have listened to 
much solemn talk about arteries—well 
intended, but mostly untrue. For 
example, “old as your arteries,” “old 
as you look,” “old as you feel,” being 
part-truths are, swallowed whole or re- 
jected entirely, depending upon casual 
experience or observation. 


That arteries which become thick and 
brittle may bring an abrupt ending to 
life through ruptured blood vessels is 
generally known. But it is not general- 
ly known that either defective arteries 
or high blood pressure may be directly 
responsible for serious changes which 
occur in heart, kidneys and brain. 


High blood pressure is not a disease. 
It is a definite indication that some- 
thing is wrong somewhere in the body. 
What causes the trouble can oftentimes 


Arteries 


“I wonder how old she really is. 
, I don't believe she is as young 
| as she looks.” 
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or young, sick or well: Your doctor can 
find out in a few minutes whether or 
not your blood pressure is normal for 
your age—whether or not your arteries 
are healthy. There is no way for you 
to judge your condition. At the begin- 
ning of trouble there is seldom pain or 
warning of any kind. The fact that 
one’s blood pressure shows fluctuation 
or is temporarily high is no proof that 
anything is radically wrong. 


Thanks to sound advice of physicians, 
thousands and thousands of men and 
women have been saved from acute or 
chronic trouble by removing the cause. 
Others, who have found the cause past 
correction—as it sometimes is—have 
lived to old age with hardened arteries, 
high blood pressure, or both, because 
they learned how to live—eating, work- 
ing, exercising wisely and in moderation. 


Sometimes high blood pressure and dis- 
eased arteries are caused by focal infec- 
tion in head or body; is. 
sometimes by poisons— Ak 
the leftovers of previous 
infectious disease which 
were neglected and never 
completely eliminated; 
sometimes by overweight 
or overwork or unhappy 
mental conditions—worry, 
fear, anger, hate, anxiety. 
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larged, septic or buried tonsils; 1,190 had 
high blood pressure which might have 
been attributed to one or more of the 
above, or to other causes. 


It was found that the number of over- 
weight persons who showed a blood pres- 
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A corner where the children 
can play or have their lunch 


Your HEAD CAN SAVE 
Your HEELS m the KITCHEN 


LContinued from page 35) 


to the right height. 
Then when you can 
buy a new sink, you 
will have found out just how you want 
it placed. Experiment with your work- 
table, too, for it can very easily be raised 
or lowered. If you sit on a stool to do 
most of your food preparation, the table 
can be quite a little higher than the 
ordinary kitchen table. Most factory- 
made kitchen cabinets have table tops of 
the right height for the average person 
to sit at on a high stool. It is a good rule 
never to stand to do any work which can 
be done just as well sitting down. A 
stool means an investment of a little more 
than a dollar, and what a saving to 
aching backs and weary feet! And about 
stretching—why do we dislocate our arms 
and necks reaching to put dishes away 
on high shelves when a step-ladder, the 
low kind that folds into a chair or a 
stool and pushes under the table when not 
in use, can be bought for so little? 

Sometimes I think we conscientious 
housewives really enjoy our sufferings. 
Else, why do so many of us complain 
about the drudgery of dishwashing and 
do nothing to make it easier? There is the 
ten-cent store just yearning to sell us a 
wire rack and a baking pan to serve as 
a dish drainer; or the better drainer with 
sections for silver and props to hold the 
plates perpendicularly can be bought at 
any house-furnishings department. If 
dishes are washed, stacked in the drainer, 
and then rinsed with very hot water, they 
will dry of themselves, thus saving dish 
towels and the labor of drying by hand. 
I wish some way to abolish the washing 
of pots and pans could be discovered. But 
until it is, there are lots of ways of 
making this disagreeable task easier. A 
pot scraper or metal mit cleans the 
bottoms of burned pans quickly; greasy 
pans should be put to soak in hot water 
and starchy ones in cold, just as soon as 
the food is taken out of them. 

Every woman loves a pretty kitchen, 
but if for some unusual reason you must 
choose between attractiveness and ease 
of cleaning, by all means choose what is 
going to make the least work for you. 
Fortunately, such a choice will not come 
often; kitchens can be charming and 
practical. For example, your walls and 
woodwork should be washable, but they 
can be a pretty blue or green or yellow 
instead of a dull, uninteresting brown. 
Or the walls may be covered with a 
special washable fabric as pretty as wall 
paper. Charming color schemes may ‘be 
worked out between walls, woodwork, 
floors and curtains and yet everything can 
be easy to care for. 

If you happen to be choosing a new 


OO oe 


floor covering, consider 
how much “traffic” 
your particular kitchen 
is likely to have. A family with growing 
boys and girls who march in a constant 
procession through the kitchen will want 
a pattern that does not show every foot- 
print; while my friend of whom I spoke 
at the beginning of this discussion was 
safe in choosing big squares of black and 
white for her kitchen. There are so many 
beautiful and sensible designs in linoleum, 
oilcloth and other washable floor fabrics 
that every homemaker can find just what 
she likes and needs. 

Ventilation and light are just as im- 
portant in the kitchen as they are any- 
where else in the house. When it is possi- 
ble, there should be a window over the 
sink, Even a small one which will give 
you a glimpse of the out-of-doors while 
you work will do wonders to make dish- 
washing less monotonous. If your kitchen 
has too few windows, you may be able to 
have one or two cut through an outside 
wall when you feel you can go to this 
expense. 

If your house is lighted by electricity, 
it is a good plan to have a drop-light over 
the sink and one over the stove. 

The modern idea of building a break- 
fast nook or dining-corner into a corner 
of the kitchen works out well in most 
families. But if you haven’t the built-in 
kind, use any table that will fit into the 
space you can allow for it. A drop-leaf 
table is good for a smaller kitchen and 
between meals you can have a rest corner. 
Keep a comfortable chair and some books 
on hand so you can relax while waiting 
for a cake to bake or the beans to boil. 

A dining-corner has many uses. The 
children can have their luncheon there 
when they come home from school. If 
your kitchen is pretty and orderly you can 
serve dinner there, too, when you have 
had a particularly busy day, and break- 
fast always. 

And last, but not least, let us agree 
that we ought to be rash occasionally and 
buy some pretty new curtains, or a new 
casserole, or a set of gay mixing bowls 
just to satisfy our love of beauty. Or, 
if we need a service wagon on wheels 
to save trips to the dish closet, which may 
not be as near the sink as it should be, 
let’s buy it. It comes cheaper than 
moving the sink. 

When a business man needs a new desk 
or file case in order to carry on his 
business more efficiently, he gets it, doesn’t 
he? And in time it pays for itself. Do 
this sort of thing in your business of 
homemaking—it will pay for itself over 
and over again in strength and looks 
and disposition ! 
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OW / a_ furniture polish that leaves 
NO GREASY FILM 


HE photographs show what a difference it 
will make in your furniture. 
















— 





The table in the upper photograph was 
treated with a polish typical of hundreds 
on the market, many of them being sold 
only.in the cities where they are manu- 
factured and having no national reputa- 
tion to maintain. 








The same table as shown in the lower photograph was treated 
with a new greaseless polish, an improved form of a prepara- 
tion that has been sold throughout the world for years— 
Liquid Veneer. 




























The difference in the richness and brilliance of finish is indi- 
cated by the reflections of the items on the table. The grease- 
less polish reflects the objects as in a mirror. The ordinary 
greasy polish is dull, dead, lustreless, in comparison. 


Look at the finger tips of the gloved hands to the right and 
you will see the reason why. The grease in the ordinary 
polish leaves a film that dulls the finish, no matter how hard 
it is rubbed. The absence of grease in the new polish makes 
it easy to produce a hard, clear, clean, bright surface. 











Gloved finger tips rubbed over ordinary polish 
are discolored by the greasy film. 
Gloved finger tips rubbed over the new Liquid 











Perhaps you are using an ordinary polish and often wonder Veneer are not discolored at all. There is no 
why it does not produce better results. Try the new grease- greasy film. 

: less Liquid Veneer and you will understand how much it 

H means to the housekeeper to have this improved furniture 

a polish. 


Not only does it mean better looking furniture, but less ef- 
fort, fewer applications, quicker dusting. And this same 
greaseless characteristic that makes it ideal for highly 
polished furniture also makes it unusually satisfactory for 
the dull finishes and for pianos, woodwork, floors, automo- 
biles, etc. 








TS superiority of the new Liquid Veneer has been proven scien- 
tifically. A report from the Electrical Testing Laboratories, New 
York, is in our files. Ordinary polish and Liquid Veneer were purchased 
in the open market and each applied as directed on the labels. Photo- 
: graphs of the treated surface then showed clearly the greasy film of the 
: ordinary polish and the clean, lustrous results produced by Liquid Veneer. 


: WQS VNEAtER 
CORPORATION 


1114 Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
















SPECIAL OFFERS 


to enable you to try the new Liquid Veneer at nominal cost 
































No. 1 No. 2 ’ 
Regular Price roe Regular Price 
Liquid Veneer Care and Repair Outfit.$ .50 Trial bottle Liquid Veneer..................+ $ .10 
(Includes all the materials and tools Liquid Veneer Dust Cloth.............. sovgase 25 
needed to repair ——. aa Book — “‘The Care of Fine Finishes’... .25 IMPORTANT! 
worn spots, etc., on inds of furni- — 
ture in vations esata ipso finishes.) Piles PONE 6 idiscsdisosiztinrt $ .60 The new greaseless Liquid Veneer 
— Veneer Dust ea caaenass .25 Special price.............0...s.se00+ $ .25 is on sale everywhere. There is no 
repette treated withLiquid Veneer. é a 
Trial bottle Liquid Veneer..................+ -10 _ _ No.3 Regular Price change in ws design of ye rs 
Book — ‘‘The Care of Fine Finishes”... .25 Trial bottle Liquid Veneer.................... $ .10 tainer but t e contents of the 
pad nage _ woodwork, auto- Liquid Veneer Dust Cloth................:00 .25 packages now in the stores were 
mobiles, etc. — peer ristseh 
RNB i Sons soc tcccicenecl $1.10 Pte WANES ss. skicisccssisiessssentiod $ .35 manufactured according to the 
Special price.......c.sccsesssesseeses $ .50 Special price........c..eccccsesseeeee: $ .10 new formula. 




















Liquid Veneer Corporation, 1114 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
I wish to take advantage of the offer checked: 

— No. 1, 50c postpaid — No- 2, 25c postpaid — No. 3, 10c postpaid 
Name coccosseosess 
Address 


Dusts ~ Cleans~Polishes - LEAVES NO GREASY FILM L™ es 


Ss 























PARIS. SAYS 


“Date Our T fosiery 


ou can tell at a glance that Durham 

Hosiery is smart. But you have no 
way of telling that only the finest 
‘materials are used. You cannot see the 
“~.. Durham special reinforcement at wear 
points, nor the infinite care with which 
every pair is made. The hidden honesty 
that means weeks of additional wear is 
only revealed by actual use. 





A charming little hosiery 
record and number tags 
make “‘dating’’ easy. Free 
with every purchase of the 
Durham styles listed below. 
Get them frem the nearest 
Durham dealer. 


Now Durham offers you an easy way 
to measure this wear, and to compare it 
with any other hosiery you happen to be using. The most con- 
vincing way ever offered . . . dated hosiery. First featured by a 
leading Jottier in Paris, dated hosiery is meeting with instant 
favor everywhere. 

The attractive Durham booklet, “Pair and Compare,” in which 
to keep an exact record of how long your hosiery wears, and six 
pair of numbered cloth tags, enough to date six pair of hosiery, are 
furnished with every purchase of the Durham styles listed below. 

Use a pair of numbered tags for each pair of stockings. Sew 
a tag in each stocking and enter the tag number, make, color, 
price and date of purchase in the booklet. Do this not only with 
your Durham Hosiery but with any other kind you wish to test. 

This easily kept record will prove how much extra wear Dur- 
ham Hosiery gives. Durham Hosiery Mills, New York City. 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made with infinite care in the world’s largest hosiery mills 


FOR WOMEN: In season's charming colors—Pahyllis and Phantom, full-fashioned, silk to top, 

$1.95; Penelope, full-fashioned, service silk, $1.85; Daphne, all-purpose silk, $1; Periwinkle, silk 

reinforced with Rayon, $1 . FOR MEN: Traymore, silk reinforced with Rayon, 50 cents; 

Dollar Bill, finest mercerized lisle, 3 pair, $1; 1700 G S, lisle sox U. S. Marines couldn’t wear out, 

25cents . . FOR CHILDREN: Polly Prim, triple strength heel and toe, 25 cents; Mobican, 

with Derby rib, 25 cents; Ruggles, strong, comfortable, rugged, 29 cents. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send us bis name with your order and remittance. Specify size, style and color. 
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Eggs in crusty rolls are more interesting than our creamed eggs on toast 


TRY “OEUFS '— 
AS PARIS COOKS THEM 


By Day Monroe AnpbD Mary I. BARBER 


OU must be able to 
y talk fluently on the 
‘ subject of eggs if 
you live in France, be- 
cause eggs are a very im- 
portant part of the cook- 
ery of the country. The 
French use eggs as entrées and desserts 
more often than as the main dish of the 
meal. We tried to taste them in all the 
ways in which they appear, and we found 
many suggestions which can easily be 
adapted to American menus. 

One of the first egg dishes we met in 
France was “Oeuf sur le Plat,” which 
translated literally, means Egg-on-the- 
Plate. This is not a French breakfast 
dish, but is used as an entrée at other 
meals. The waiter, however, usually sug- 
gests it to Americans, when they call on 
him, to add to the continental breakfast 
of rolls and coffee. They welcome it, be- 
cause it is almost like the fried egg of 
home. We think it even better. It requires 
a little more time and attention to cook 
than “American fried,” but you will find 
the result worth it—an egg tender and 
not dry, with the delicious flavor of good 
butter. 


OEUF SUR LE PLAT 


Melt butter in a shallow earthenware 
dish, then add the egg without breaking 
the yolk. Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and heat the dish gently on top of the 
stove. It never should be allowed to be- 
come hot enough to discolor the butter 
and change its taste, nor to brown and 
toughen the egg white. Serve in the dish 
in which it is cooked, so it will be hot and 
the yolk still unbroken. 

The same result can never be achieved 
with a metal frying-pan. Use only shallow 
earthenware or glass dishes, in individual 
sizes or in a size large enough to hold eggs 
for all the family. 

Oeuf sur le Plat need not always re- 
main this simple dish. For other meals it 
may be varied in all sorts of fascinating 
ways. For luncheon, for example, a thick, 
well-seasoned tomato sauce can be poured 
over it just before it is served and a dish 
of grated cheese passed with it, to be 
added liberally or sparingly according to 
the tastes of the diners. 

Sometimes it may be bordered with 
freshly-cooked spinach, and is even better 
with this vegetable than the customary 
hard-cooked eggs. For other variations, 
the buttered dish may be lined with 
spinach or with the tomato sauce, and the 
egg dropped in this and basted with but- 
ter during the cooking. 

Garnished with crisp bacon, alternating 
with quartered tomatoes which have been 
dipned in flour and sautéd unti: golden 


brown, these eggs form a 
dish worthy of the most 
fastidious guest.: Some- 
times a thin slice of cooked 
ham is placed in the bot- 
tom of the dish in about 
one-fourth cup of cream 
sauce. The egg cooked in this has yet a 
different flavor. For family meals, the 
simple egg in butter may be bordered 
with any cooked vegetable, as buttered 
peas, carrots or green beans. 


HAM AND EGGS A LA FRANCE 


An American is likely to feel that one 
of the great failings of French cooks is 
that they do not know ham and eggs as 
we do. They have some variations, though, 
that you will find interesting. Hard- 
cooked eggs are cut into small pieces, 
mixed with cooked peas and a little 
mashed potatoes, moistened with milk and 
seasoned. The mixture is then shaped in 
cylinders as croquettes are, but instead of 
being fried, they are wrapped in thin 
slices of cooked ham and put in the oven 
just long enough for the ham to become 
delicately brown and the mixture to heat 
through. This is served with a brown 
sauce which is not prepared quite as we 
do it. Sprinkle the bottom of a small 
frying-pan with about a half teaspoon of 
brown sugar and heat it until melted and 
colored. Add bits of ham fat-and cook 
until there are about four tablespoons of 
golden brown liquid fat. While these are 
cooking, add two slices of onion—not 
more, because its flavor must not be too 
strong—and let them fry until slightly 
browned. Remove bits of fat and onion, 
add 4 tablespoons flour, and brown. Add 


1 cup of brown stock, and 1 cup of miik 


and cook, stirring constantly, until mix- 
ture is well blended. Then allow to sim- 
mer very slowly, stirring in 1 tablespoon 
of raisins to give it flavor. 


TWO DELICIOUS LUNCHEON 
COMBINATIONS 


This same sauce, without the raisins, is 
used for cooked stuffed eggs. Hard- 
cooked eggs are stuffed, not as we prepare 
them for picnics, but with bits of cooked 
ham or other left-over meat, finely 
chopped cooked celery and perhaps one 
or two chopped olives mixed with the 
egg yolks. They are then put into a 
baking dish in the brown sauce and 
cooked in-a moderate oven for about 
twenty minutes. Serve them with French 
fried potatoes and a green salad, and you 
will have an unusually good luncheon. 

Eggs as they are cooked by the wife of 
our Paris baker are far more interesting 
than our creamed eggs on toast. She takes 
flat, crusty rolls and [Turn to page 82] 
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that is changing 
the habits of a nation 


No other man, perhaps, could have done it. A 
southerner of the old South born with a genius for 
flavor. A boy growing to manhood in a land long 
famous for good living. 


It is no accident that his achievement has taken 
rank as one of the most notable of all in the art of 
blending. To his great work, Joel Cheek brought 
something more than the usual traits which make 
men outstanding figures in industry. 


Women who have dined at his own table, say 
that they learned the secret there: in his own exqui- 
site knowledge of good things to eat and drink. 


No task in the world of foods is more difficult 
than that to which Joel Cheek set himself years ago 
down in Tennessee. Hundreds of kinds and grades 
of coffee, each with its own distinct flavor, yet each 


lacking in something! Differences almost too fine to 
taste to be studied. The blended flavor that he 
dreamed of to be built up, step by step. 


Finally, that shade of difference, that mellow rich- ° 


ness which has now won for Joel Cheek’s blend 
such fame as never before came to a coffee. 


The news of it spread rapidly 


It was the great families of the old South who first 
enjoyed this blend, so wonderfully full-bodied and 
smooth. Long ago Maxwell House Coffee became 
the first choice of the cities of Dixie. 


Today it is pleasing more people throughout the 
whole country than any other coffee ever offered 
for sale. The blend that Joel Cheek perfected in 
the old South years ago is swiftly changing the 
habits of a nation. 


And now this same blend with the same touch of 
special richness that delighted the old South years 
ago, is offered to you. Your first taste of its mellow 
liquor, your first breath of its fragrance will tell you 


MAXWELL House CoFFEE 


It is pleasing more ‘people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


Years ago Joel Cheek perfected this blend which today has won such fame as never before came to a coffee 


ated a shade of difference in flavor 


why it has become the largestselling coffeeinall Amer- 
ica. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, Hous- ‘ 
ton, Jacksonville, Richmond, NewYork,Los Angeles. 


f It was at the most famous hotel 
in the old South—the Maxwell 
House in Nashville — that this 

blend first won fame 
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What the“Chipso way”does for 7 women | 


UT of the bushel-basketfuls of 
letters that have come to us 

about Chipso’s help, we have chosen the seven | 
quoted here because each has one or more points ( 
of special interest. The theme that runs through 
them all—and through the thousands of others 

as well, is: “ Chipso helps me do my work more 
quickly, more easily, and better, than any other 

soap I have ever used.” 









“Has added to years to my life.” 






“No more hard hand-rubbing.” 





“A 4-hour’s soaking and dirt takes wings.” 







. “A full day’s work by noon.” 






- “TI no longer hate dishwashing.” 






- “Washes my dishes while I’m at business.” 






. “The children love to do the dishes now.” 


~_rmaA¥Y RYN 
































“Has added 10 years to my life” 


1, A Lakewood, Ohio, woman says, “My 
neighbors marvel at the whiteness of my clothes 
on the line and I tell them it is all due toChipso. 
I call Chipso the ‘wonder soap’. It contains no 
injurious chemicals. To me it is like the “ster- 
ling’ mark on silver—always reliable. I no 
ia longer have that tired, haggard look after doing 
f ’ a big washing or various other household clean- 

ing. Chipso has added ten years to my life.” 


gies 


“No more hard hand-rubbing” ° 


2. A mother of eight children, whose husband 
works in a machine shop says, “I don’t mind 

all the dirty washing, because with Chipso in 
my washing machine, it is so much easier. 

“TI have four boys, and the cuffs of their 
blouses and my husband’s shirts get so dirty. 
I used to rub so much by hand, but with Chipso 
in the machine I seldom need to rub even these 
dirty edges. The clothes last much longer, too, 
because rubbing is worse than wearing.” y 





—- =A eSlUlUOr; 


“Half-hour soaking and dirt takes wings” 5 





34, Awomanin Cleveland wroteus that she was 
fast becoming so nervous from housework that h 
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The most amazing success in| | 
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her doctor said she must give it up. She was al- 
most in despair at the prospect, as she could 

1 not afford a maid. 
“Then Chipso came,” she says, “like a good 
little fairy with its wand of quick suds, speed- 
ing through every nook and corner, making 


of housework like a pleasant story. 

us “Now, instead of taking a teaspoon of nerve 
en tonic after each meal, I put two tablespoons of 
ts Chipso into the dishwater and the dishes almost 
zh wash themselves. 

Ts “Instead of rubbing until my back and arms 
re are stiff and aching as I used to do, I let 
er 





ly 
es 
0. 
10 
r 
10 
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id Chipso SOAKS her clothes clean 
in 
Chipso suds soak my clothes clean. I simply 
ir put Chipso flakes in the tub, turn on the hot 
y § water, add cold water until the suds are luke- 
co COd warm, and let the clothes soak about half an 
se F hour. 
o Ff “Then all I have to do is squeeze the sudsy 
water through them, wring out and rinse. Dirt 
= seems to take wings and fly away in Chipso 
suds before I have time to get tired. 
i “T have learned that Chipso is a time- and 
a labor-saver, as well as a nerve tonic for tired 


housewives.” 
“A full day’s work by noon” 


4, A woman in St. Louis tells us that by wash- 
ing the Chipso way all her clothes are on the 
line and everything cleaned up by noon on 
washday—a full day’s work well done in half 
a day now. 

Imagine what it will mean to you to have a 
day’s work done by noon. No time wasted chip- 
ping soap and waiting for it to melt. No danger 
from scalding. No damp, steamy kitchens. No 
more back-breaking rubbing. No more clothes 
faded and ruined from hard rubbing. No more 
aching back and arms. No more “dead-tired- 


) = a ~ > 








ness” Monday night. Too good to be true? 


No, it isn’t. Letters are constantly pouring 
in from all over the country from Chipso users, 
telling us that this is exactly what Chipso—the 
new Procter and Gamblesoap product—isdoing 
for them. Chipso will do exactly the same 
for you. 











Perhaps, when you know how fine and safe 
Chipso is—for colors and fabrics, both—you 
will think it costs more to use than your present 
soap. But no. 

For instance, there is enough soap in the 
big 25-cent Chipso box to do from six to eight 
family washings—3 to 4 cents per washing. 
You could scarcely ask for a lower cost than 
this, do you think? Yet for this small amount, 
you get all of Chipso’s remarkable help which 
you cannot get with any other soap! 


Sparkling dishes in much less time 
for less than 1¢ a day 


Chipso offers just as much help in dishwashing © 


as in clothes washing, say women everywhere. 


“T'no longer hate dishwashing” 


5. For example, a letter says, “I havea friend 
with a particular aversion to washing dishes. 
But when I showed her the Chipso way, she 
was amazed and pleased to find she could 








do the dishes in exactly half the time with 
everything bright and sparkling, and her hands 
not reddened. She is now never without a 
package of this great labor-saver in her kitchen 
and laundry.” 

From the start—suds at the turn of the fau- 
cet — to the finish — gleaming dishes, shining 
pans—Chipso saves time and labor, and makes 
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the task pleasanter than it ever could be with 
the cake-soap method. 


“Washes my dishes whileI’m at business” 


G. A business woman with two children in 
school writes, “Before we go out in the morn- 
ing, the children stack the dishes in the dish- 
pan in hot Chipso suds, cover it with another 
pan and leave it until they return from school 
in the afternoon. A hot rinse and the dishes are 
done in a jiffy—shiny and clean, too.” 


“The children love to do the dishes now” 


7. Another mother who needs help from her 
children says, “I no longer have to drive the 
children to the dishpan. There is an argument 
as to which of them shall wash the dishes now. 
To the children, dishwashing in Chipso suds is 
a pleasure. They love the Chipso suds. It is 
quite different from the old way of rubbing a 
cake of soap on the cloth, then‘on the dishes 
and washing it off again. Chipso does the hard- 
est part of the work. Chipso dishes are never 
dull and streaky, but always bright and glisten- 
ing, with no soapy odor.” 

And, from the pocket-book point of view, 
Chipso for dishwashing is as interesting as 
Chipso for clothes washing. In the big 25-cent 
package there is enough soap for a whole month 
of dishwashing—/ess than one cent a day! 

Don’t you think you ought to try Chipso 
right away—and see for yourself how it saves 
time, energy and money? 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


se. 


Helpful suggestions for 


better laundering 


Colored clothes (unless known to be fast) should be 
washed in lukewarm Chipso suds by squeezing and 
light hand-rubbing. Fast-colored materials may be 
soaked like white clothes. 


Colored pieces or white pieces trimmed with colors 
should first be rolled in a towel to prevent streaking, 
and then dried in the shade. Never roll damp colored 
things and let them stand. 


If you use a washing machine: Make suds. Put in 
clothes and proceed as usual. Chipso’s quick suds 
and quick cleansing save much time in machine 
washing. 


A quick boiler method: Put the boiler over the fire 
with a little water, add the Chipso and when dis- 
solved fill two-thirds full with cold water. While still 
cool or lukewarm, put in dry clothes and let them 
come to a boil. You will find all the dirt loosened 
and the clothes practically clean, ready for rinsing. 
Of course very badly soiled pieces will need a little 
rubbing between the hands, but no washboard rub- 
bing will be necessary. 


You will find that a teaspoonful of Chipso flakes 
boiled with each quart of starch prevents sticking, 
adds a gloss to materials and makes ironing smooth 
and easy. 


© 1927, >. &G. Co. 
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Heinz Oven-Baked Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Oven-Baked Beans without To- 
mato Sauce, with Pork—Boston Style 
Heinz Oven-Baked Beans in Tomato 
Sauce without Meat—Vegetarian 
Heinz Oven-Baked Red Kidney Beans 
Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 

Heinz Cream of Green Pea Soup 
Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 

Heinz Mince Meat 

Heinz Plum Pudding 

Heinz Fig Pudding 

Heinz Peanut Butter 

2 Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 

Heinz Cherry Preserves 

Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 
Heinz Peach Preserves 

Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 
Heinz Strawberry Preserves 

8 Heinz Pineapple Preserves 

Heinz Black Raspberry Preserves 
Heinz Crab-Apple Jelly 

Heinz Currant Jelly 

Heinz Grape Jelly 

Heinz Quince Jelly 

Heinz Apple Butter 


© 
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s Heinz Preserved Sweet Gherkins 


Heinz Preserved Sweet Midget 
Gherkins 
Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 
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FAMOUS NUMBERS 


How Many Do You Know? 


Different numbers mean different things. Sweet sixteen means love and 
youth. The four leaf clover means good luck. Six per cent means a good 
return on your money and so does 57. 

But 57 means more than just economy. First of all it stands for good 
things to eat. For fifty-eight years Heinz has been taking the very choicest 
materials and preparing from them food as good as the best of cooks would 
prepare in her own home kitchen. 

Because the 57 Varieties are not only good, but a/ways good, they 
pause only briefly in the store. That is why your grocer has an ever-fresh 


supply of these good things to eat. 


When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz Kitchens - H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


bed 


28 Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed 
Pickles 

29 Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 

30 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 

31 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 

32 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 

33 Heinz Dill Pickles 

34 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 

35 Heinz Preserved Sweet Onions 

36 Heinz Sandwich Relish 

37 Heinz Spanish Queen Olives 

38 Heinz Spanish Manzanilla Olives 

39 Heinz Stuffed Spanish Olives 

40 Heinz Ripe Olives 

41 Heinz Pure Spanish Olive Oil 

42 Heinz Tomato Ketchup 

43 Heinz Chili Sauce 

44 Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 

45 Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 

46 Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 

47 Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 

48 Heinz Prepared Mustard 

49 Heinz Prepared Mustard Sauce 

50 Heinz India Relish 

51 Heinz Evaporated Horse-Radish 

52 Heinz Salad Cream 

53 Heinz Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 

54 Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 

55 Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 

56 Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 

57 Heinz Tarragon Vinegar 


| 
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FAMOUS HEROINES 
OF ENGLISH FICTION 


%3e BY JOHN FARRAR 33 


Eprror or **Tue Bookman” 


pete 


NO. III 


ELIZABETH BENNETT 


Illustrated with a portrait of Miss Austen’s 
heroine painted by Neysa McMein and appear- 


ing on the cover of this magazine. 


ERE at last is 
a heroine with 
whom all the 


world should fall in 

love! Jane Austen, 

daughter of a country 

preacher, a quiet unassuming English girl, 
created in the heroine of her great novel, 
Pride and Prejudice, published in 1813, and 
written earlier, a woman who was a com- 
plete prophecy of all that is best in the 
emancipated woman of today. Surrounded 
by the silly restrictions of the early nine- 
teenth century, with a fond and silly 
mother, the business of whose life was 
“to get her daughters married ;” and whose 
solace was “visiting and news;” associat- 
ing with society nincompoops and mid- 
dle-class social climbers, Elizabeth Bennet 
emerges, a dark-eyed girl with whom any 
man must fall in love and whom most 
women must find an object of admiration! 
She was beautiful without being simper- 
ing, strong without being a tomboy, cool 
without being passionless, direct without 
being overbearing. Analyzing her own 
sense of humor, she tells us that it is 
vastly easy to be clever at other people’s 
expense. Critical of her family, she yet 
showed them the devotion that was their 
due, but asserted her independence when 
it was sane and right for the happiness 
of all concerned. She was aware of her 
own mind in love. Scorning feminine 
wiles, she could blush on occasion and 
with true womanly inconsistency, tell her- 
self that she hated the man she really 
loved. a 

Miss Austen was the creator of the 
realistic novel of domestic life. She has 
not been surpassed in the long line which 
springs from her, in the line which in- 
cludes among hosts of others today such 
writers as Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Frank 
Swinnerton, Anne Parrish, Edna Ferber, 
May Sinclair, Nalbro Bartley, John 
Galsworthy and Louis Bromfield. 

Miss Austen was admittedly preacher 
as well as novelist; and Elizabeth Bennet 
was her best sermon, for she shamed the 
“elegant females” of her day or any day. 
It is perhaps because she was so far be- 
yond her time that Jane Austen was one 
of the few really great authors who was 
not hugely popular during her life. _ Yet, 
since that time, she has been increasingly 
popular; and her heroines must have in- 
fluenced the lives of millions of women. 
And as for the men? Well, any man who 
has once encountered “Elizabeth Bennet” 
and prefers an “Iris March” or a “Lorelei 
Lee” is little short of an idiot. Elizabeth 
Bennet is the ideal wife. 

Elizabeth Bennet’s story is quite simple. 
One of five daughters, she found in her 
older sister Jane the only one she could 
really love. Jane was more beautiful but 
far simpler than Elizabeth. Jane was the 
genuine but incurable optimist. Elizabeth 
says to her: “Affectation of candor is 
common enough; one meets with it every- 
where. But to be candid without ostenta- 
tion or design—to take the good of every- 
body’s character and make it still better, 
and say nothing of the bad—belongs to 
you alone.” Mary, the next sister, was the 
plain one of the quintette. Upon Kitty 
and Lydia fell the foolishness of a mother, 
pretty in youth, who had never outgrown 


the petty vanities of a 

belle. They find the 

bright coats of army 

officers and the win- 

dows of millinery shops 

the most entertaining 
features of life. Mr. Bennet had a sense 
of humor, so he spent his later years 
in his library with his books, as far 
away from his garrulous wife as pos- 
sible. It is the affairs of this family of 
Bennets that give Pride and Prejudice 
what plot it has. 

It is in her attitude toward men and 
marriage that the character of Elizabeth 
is best displayed and its unusual quality 
apparent. The ordinary attitude of the 
day is well expressed by that of Elizabeth’s 
friend, Lizzie Lucas, .“Without thinking 
highly of men or of matrimony, marriage 
had always been her object; it was the 
only honorable provision for well educated 
young women of small fortune, and, how- 
ever uncertain of giving happiness, must 
be their pleasantest preservative from 
want.” Yet Elizabeth refuses her desirable 
cousin, Mr. Collins, incurring her mother’s 
fury and causing her friends much sur- 
prise. Mr. Collins, by the way, is the 
early version of the pompous English 
cleric who struts through the pages of 
British fiction and drama down to Pinero, 
Hugh Walpole, and the satirical pages of 
Miss Sinclair’s The Rector of Wycke. 
The question of Mr. Collins, however, 
was easily settled. |Elizabeth’s grave 
problem was one faced in fiction and 
out of it by hundreds of young women; 
and it is admirably stated in the words 
of her sister Jane, as she compares the 
two suitors: 

“There certainly was some mismanage- 
ment in the education of these two young 
men. One has got all the goodness, and 
the other all the appearance of it.” 

This was her problem, the gallant and 
attractive Wickham over against the 
proud, unbending but sterling Darcy. It 
is partially solved, to be sure, by the fact 
that Wickham finally eloped disgracefully 
with the foolish Lydia. Nevertheless 
Elizabeth would have gone unwedded to 
her grave had not she contrived to humble 
the noble Darcy’s pride, and he, in turn, 
to soften her mistaken prejudice. 

This is no fainting female. Elizabeth 
Bennet was not afraid to be intelligent. 
Like Fanny Burney, Miss Austen spends 
little time-in a discussion of clothes. Eliza- 
beth was taller than Jane, but not so tall 
as Lydia, who was the “tallest” as ‘well 
as the youngest. The jealous Miss Bingley 
describes her as thin faced and brown; 
but the “brown,” Darcy assures her, is 
sunburn. That hér eyes were beautiful 
and dark we know. I fancy she was 
stately, although not too stately, and 
sometimes pensive, sometimes gay, not a 
dark, melancholy beauty; but a thought- 
ful one. 

Pride and Prejudice is one of the few 
novels that ends with “they were mar- 
ried,” in which the reader may be sure 
that “they lived happily ever after;” for 
Elizabeth Bennet made her choice of a 
husband wisely and she was too wise a 
woman not to preserve her marriage from 
all the encroachments of a foolish and un- 
thinking world. 








| Div. 46, Div. Food Economics, 
Armour and Company, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Name 


Address 


Get hungry ! A feast is 


eosvesesiscensatecaitll f 4 


B’ PATIENT . you'll be served next. 
Armour’s Star Ham is always worth 
waiting for. Its tender, fine-grained goodness, 
welling with spicy juice . .. the fat all crispy- 
brown, clove-pierced and sugary, strikes the 
dominant note for Easter Sunday appetites. 


Even the small family can enjoy Armour’s 
Star Ham at little expense. Just ask for a Star 
Ham butt cut the size you want. And let us 
send you a wonderful, easy-to-follow recipe 
for baking it as told in our free book, “60 Ways 
to Serve Ham.” Mail the coupon now. 


Armours 









_ 


Please send me Free 1 7 


Recipe Book “60 Ways to 
rve"’Armour’s ‘Star’ Ham 
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Now— in 


The Dress of Your Dreams is Done! 


OW easy now to make a lovely frock! Select 

from the counters of colorful fabrics the one 
that pleases your fancy and your purse. Choose 
an authentic design appropriate to your type. 
Then come home and in a happy afternoon com- 
plete it to the last distinctive touch. On the 
rh ges modern Singer the dress of your dreams quickly 


i al takes form in all its loveliness. 


one happy afternoon .. . 


For this perfect sewing machine has made the 
creating of a charming frock not a task but an 
hour of fascinating interest. It is so quiet, so 


new experience in the thrill of its use. 





And whatever fashion may call for, a Singer is 
ready to do. Its perfect, even stitching, on sheer 
ot heavy fabric, is a distinction in itself. But 
ruffling, shirring, tucking, plaiting—trimmings of every kind are as quickly 
done as simple seams, with Singer easy-to-use attachments. 


OnE of the new Singer Electrics. 
Wien closed, it becomes a piece of fine 
furniture, serving as a desk or table. 


There is an easy way to prove to yourself what a modern Singer will do. 
The nearest Singer Shop will gladly send a machine to your home that 
you can use for a few days, in doing your own sewing. You may have 
your choice of the widest variety of models—electric, treadle and hand 
machines. Any one of them may be yours on a convenient plan by 
which you will receive a generous allowance for your present machine, 


and your new Singer will pay for itself as you save. 


“Short Cutsto Home Sewing” —Free 


This interesting practical book shows 
you how to save time _in a hundred ways 
on your sewing machine—how to do all 
themodish new details of trimming. Itwill 
help you with your sewing whatever make 
of machine you may have-or even though 
you have none now. The book is free. 

Phone or cail at the nearest Singer Shop 
(see telephone directory) or send for a 

copy by mail, ro the Singer Sewing Mach- 
ine Co. Dept.12-R, Singer Bldg. NewYork 


The Famous Singer “S” 
is one of the oldest of trade-marks. You 
will find it on the windows of 6,000 
Singer Shops, in every city in the world. 
Ic is the identifying mark of sewing ma- 
chines of enduring quality. It means, 
too, that every Singer Shop is ready 
always with instruction, repairs, sup- 
plies and courteous, expert service. When 
the Singer representative comes to your 
home let him tell you about this service 
Singer maintains in your neighborhood. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINES 


Entire contents of this advertisement copyrighted U. S. A. 1927 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
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This Casserole of Meat and Vegetables is a pleasant change from stew 


LET’S SERVE IT IN A 
CASSEROLE 


x3 BY HENRIETTA JESSUP 338 


HE homemaker 
who wants an 
afternoon off, the 


one who enjoys enter- 

taining, or the business 

woman, will find these casserole dishes a 
joy. They can be prepared hours ahead 
and kept in the refrigerator until time 
to cook them. 


CHICKEN AND —— 
EN CASSEROLI 


cup diced cooked 1% cup hot chicken 


chicken broth 

1 cup shrimps, cut Y% teaspoon salt 
in pieces Paprika 

tr egg yolk Nutmeg 


% cup cream Bread crumbs 


Mix together chicken and shrimp and 
put into greased casserole. Pour over it 
a sauce made by mixing egg yolk with 
cream and stirring gradually into hot 
broth. Add salt, paprika and a grating 
of nutmeg. Cover top with crumbs and 
dot with bits of butter. Bake in pan of 
warm water in moderate oven (350° F) 
15 to 20 minutes, or until brown. Makes 
5 or 6 servings. 


HAM AND MACARONI 


2 tablespoons butter 2 cups cooked 
1 tablespoon flour macaroni 
1 cup strained cooked 1 cup minced ham 


tomatoes 1/3 cup buttered 
4 teaspoon salt _ crumbs 
% teaspoon paprika 4 cup grated cheese 


Melt butter, add flour and stir in 
strained tomatoes. Add salt and paprika 
and cook until slightly thickened. Put 
layer of macaroni in greased casserole or 
baking-dish then a layer of minced ham. 
Repeat layers until all macaroni and ham 
are used. Pour tomato sauce over them and 
cover top with buttered crumbs. Bake 
in pan of warm water in moderate oven 
(350° F) about 20 minutes. After re- 
moving from oven, cover top with grated 
cheese. Makes 6 servings. 


SPINACH EN CASSEROLE 


2 cups cooked spinach 1 tablespoon flour 


4 hard-cooked eggs, 1% teaspoon salt 
sliced lg teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons butter 4 teaspoon paprika 
or shortening % cup milk 
Buttered crumbs 


Put a layer of spinach in bottom of 
greased casserole or baking-dish. Add a 
layer of sliced eggs. Make white sauce 
by melting butter, adding flour, salt, 


pepper and paprika and mixing well. Add 
milk slowly and bring to boiling point, 
stirring constantly to prevent lumping. 
Pour over layers of spinach and egg. 


Add 


al <a 


more spinach and eggs 
and sauce, repeating 
layers until all is used. 
Sprinkle top with 
buttered crumbs. Add 
a little grated cheese, if desired. Bake 
in pan of warm water in moderate oven 
(350° F) about 10 minutes, or until crumbs 
brown and cheese melts. Makes 4 or 
5 servings. 


SWEETBREADS AND PE: 
IN GREEN PEPPER SHELLS 


tablespoons chili 
sauce 

cup cooked or 
canned peas 

or 6 green peppers 
Bread crumbs 


2 pairs sweetbreads 
3 tablespoons butter 
or shortening 
2 tablespoons flour 
Y% teaspoon salt 
1% cups milk 


~_ 


Soak sweetbreads in cold water 10 
minutes. Drain and simmer 20 minutes 
in 1 quart boiling water to which has 
been added 1 tablespoon vinegar and 1 
teaspoon salt. Remove fat and membrane. 
Sauté sweetbreads in a little butter and 
cut into half-inch pieces. Make cream 
sauce by melting 3 tablespoons butter or 
shortening adding flour and salt and mixing 
well. Add milk slowly and bring to boiling 
point, stirring constantly. Add chili sauce, 
peas and sweetbreads to cream sauce. 
Have ready peppers, parboiled and. pre- 
pared as for baking. Arrange in casserole 
or baking-dish and fill with sweetbread 
and pea mixture. Sprinkle top with 
crumbs and dot with butter. Bake in 
pan of warm water in moderate oven 
(350° F) 20 minutes or until crumbs 
brown. Makes 5 or 6 servings. 


A HEARTY DISH OF MEAT 
AND VEGETABLES 


small white onion 2 cups roast beef, 
tablespoons cut in 2 inch pieces 


we 


shortening or sliced thin 
1 tablespoon flour 1% cups mashed 
% cup stock potato 
% teaspoon salt 1 cup boiled carrots 
1 teaspoon Worcester- sliced 
shire sauce 2 tablespoons minced 
parsley 


Mince onion fine and sauté in shortening 
until a golden brown. Stir in flour, stock, 
salt and Worcestershire sauce. Put meat 
in greased casserole and pour sauce over 
it. 

Arrange mashed potato in a circle on 
top of meat and put a circle of sliced 
cerrots inside potato ring. Cover carrots 
with melted butter and sprinkle top of 
dish with minced parsley. Cook in mod- 
erate oven (350° F) long enough to heat 
thoroughly and brown on top. Makes 
6 servings. 


[Turn to page 83] 
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oNew style 


SINKS 
that food acids 


wont roughen 
or discolor 
gz 


Dozens oF TIMES every day, your kitchen sink is 
exposed to the action of such fruit and vegetable 
acids as lemon and tomato juice—and the ingre- 
dients of cleansers. This is its hardest service. 


Just as “Standard” led the way with the one-piece 
sink, set “‘yard-stick high’, so “Standard” now gives 
you sinks with a lovely gleaming white finish that 
stays smooth, gleaming white, and glossy. 


This enamel is exceptionally hard. It is more dura- 
ble, and is the first enamel that is really easy to keep 
clean. It retains its beautiful gloss and luster. With this 
wonderful new improvement, the kitchen sink reaches 
its highest development and utmost convenience. 


More light since the back is low. Until now, the backs 
of sinks have always been 12 inches high. This one 
goes under unusually low windows and gives four 
inches more of light, air and sunshine. At the same 
time, it protects the wall perfectly. 


More room in the sink. These new sinks are two 


“tes enee™ 


*, 
i ee 





INCH INCH INCH 

LOW DEEP WIDE 

BACK SINK FRONT 
to go under to prevent to give the 


lower windows. over-the-rim splashes. lovely low line. 


inches wider, giving more room on the drainboards 
and in the sink compartment. They are two inches 
deeper—so the edge of a dishpan comes well below 
the rim of the sink, preventing over-the-rim splashes. 

A smart low line in front. Beauty is emphasized 
both in the finish and in the design of these newest 
“Standard” Sinks. The deeper front gives them a trim, 
massive appearance directly in line with the smartest 
trend in kitchen furnishings. 

A new style faucet. This faucet, of the popular 
Swinging-Spout type, is more compact and more 
decorative. It is set to allow a full thirteen inches 
between the mouth of the faucet and the opening of 
the drain. You need this room when you fill a tall 
pitcher or large cooking vessels. Finished in a new 


“St andard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


‘These three eights” 


make new sink history 


“Standard” way, this faucet will not tarnish or cor- 
rode, and resists common acids. 

A built-in garbage container. Sliding in and out under 
the sink, this exclusive “Standard” feature saves dozens 
of steps every day. It is of vitreous china, holding 
a covered container of aluminum. All metal parts are 
non-tarnishing, like the faucet. 

Three styles —seven sizes. You have three styles and 
seven sizes to choose from in these newest sinks. You 
can have a single or double drainboard model. Every 
one has the distinctive ‘Standard’ trade-mark clearly 
impressed in the enamel on the right hand end. 

On display near you. “Stendard” Showrooms in more 
than 50 cities invite you to inspect these most attrac- 
tive new sinks and make comparisons. 


Write for book. \t is full of interesting information 
about these newest sinks. You will find it invaluable 
in wise kitchen planning. Free on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
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Is this a partial 


portrait of you? 


HEN you look at this fellow dawdling 

while the work waits maybe you'll see 
in him something you wouldn't admit in your- 
self—laziness. 


Yet it’s a curious fact that most of us (whisper 
it, maybe all of us) are lazy about some things. 
For instance, men: 

‘Do you always get your suits pressed the 
minute they look baggy? Do you ever make a 
shirt “do another day” because you are too 
lazy to get out a clean one? 

How about your housework, women? Do 
you always do it when you should? Shampoo 
your hair when it needs it? 

If you are like most of us, you put off these, 
and similar matters as long as you can. 


Tooth brushing for example. Of all the little 
tasks people are lazy about, this one heads the 
list. In the morning we are ina hurry. At 
night we are tired. And always we lose sight 
of the pleasant after effects in contemplating 
the task itself. 


Realizing the truth of this, the makers of 
Listerine set out deliberately to formulate a 
dentifrice that would furnish the easiest, quick- 


% This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale 
of hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts tooth 
decay. 


LISTERI 
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est way to clean teeth. In short, a 
tooth paste efficient even in the hands 
of lazy people—for in tooth brush- 
ing, at least, the word lazy applies to 
so many of us. 












i: . | MAILCLOSES § 
isterine Looth Faste is really very ice 

easy to use. It works fast. With just 5 > O PM 
a minimum of brushing your teeth —— nee 
feel clean—and actually are clean. 

You have the job done almost before you 
know it. 

This is on account of the way Listerine Tooth 
Paste is made. It contains a specially pre- 
pared cleansing ingredient—entirely harmless 
to enamel*—plus the antiseptic essential oils 
that have made Listerine famous. ; 
And how fine your mouth feels after this kindof 

a brushing! Then, besides, you know your teeth 

are really clean—and therefore safe from decay 


—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


P. S. 


Is your pocket book tired? Listerine Tooth Paste 
is only 25 cents for the large tube. 





Gn *t ia SN 
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COPYRIGHT 1927, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO 
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TOOTH PASTE | 


-- over in a minute | 











Stout women, too, find 
supreme comfort in Charis 


HEY, in particular, rejoice in this featherweight, one-piece 

creation, for it controls and supports the stout figure com- 
pletely, but without the least restraint. At last they, too, may 
safely discard their heavy and irritating garments for the de- 
lightful freedom and extreme effectiveness of CHARIS. 


A wonderful, adjustable inner belt and a flexible, light-weight 
outer garment are all there is to Cuaris, yet these provide 
perfect support and figure control and give the smooth, stylish 
lines which the latest frocks demand. Boning, reduced to a 
safe minimum, is concentrated only where needed and can 
never prod or chafe the figure. Nothing to slip or get out of 
place. It launders beautifully. 


The secret of the amazing effectiveness of Cuaris is in the 
adjustable inner belt, which is patented and exclusive. This 
belt is shaped to reach under the organs which require support 
and lift them naturally, instead of forcing the abdomen straight 
inward, as so many other garments do. 


These unique Cuaris features are embodied in a special design 
for each figure type, even the most slender. And for all its 
superiority, CHARis costs less than the garments it replaces. 


Cuaris is never sold under any other name and never sold in 
stores. It is available only through Cuaris offices located in all 
larger cities, with representatives everywhere. Look in the 
phone book for the nearest Cuaris office, or write us if there 
is no representative in your locality. 


Price $6.75 ($6.95 West of the Rocky Mountains) 
Write for free descriptive folder 


THE FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CHZNRALE * 


A PATENTED GARMENT 


ae 








Inc. 





THE ORIGINAL ONE-PIECE GARMENT 
WITH ADJUSTABLE INNER BELT 








= — — 4 





* FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., Inc. 
Dept. M-4, Allentown, Pa. 


Not Sold in Stores 


We are adding women of refinement to our N 
staff ro sell CUARIS wherever territoryis open. 
Those who wish to enter a pleasant and 
profitable profession are invited to write us. | 
- become a representative, check here “s 
‘as tame Gime Gia come. aun Gta Wile Gilib Gia Gnid atte 


Please send me further inforrmation about CHARIS. 
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BETTY USE YOUR BEAN 


{Continued from page 13] 


ventions, signals. 

Oh, bridge was just as bad as golf had 
been. And this their last evening together 
for three months! Betty could never have 
got through it if it hadn’t been for the 
dream. While Jerome was making the 
best of her mistake, Betty returned to her 
plan. Three months away from Walter. 
Three months to carry it out. 


ETTY nearly dropped her bag of golf 

clubs at the sight of Thomas Arlington 
Smith coming toward her around the cor- 
ner of the little white golf-house. As Tom 
Smith he had played on the Hadley High 
School team the year that no rival team 
had scored on Hadley’s eleven. But that 
Was seven or eight years ago and in Had- 
ley. This was now and ‘in Bermuda. 

Tommy met her surprise with a grin. 

“Didn’t they tell you my name at the 
hotel?” he asked. 

“Yes, but they just said ‘a Mr. Smith’ 
and I never thought—” Betty stopped, 
half embarrassed, then realized that 
Tommy, as of old, had been spoofing her. 
“You know it isn’t such an unusual name. 
And I didn’t know you even played 
golf, to say nothing of teaching it.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t be teaching it, 
wouldn’t have anybody to teach if there 
were a regular professional anywhere at 
this end of the island.” 

“But how do you happen to be here at 
all?” Betty puzzled. “I heard you'd got 
a grand job in New York.” 

“T have,” said Tommy, “‘and I proceeded 
to show my aptness for it by getting 
double pneumonia my third month there. 
They’re the decentest people in the world 
to work for—proceeded to give me a re- 
port to do, with instructions to take the 
winter to it and to come down here to 
work on it. It’s really only about two 
hours a day work and the office doctor’s 
orders were to spend the other twenty-two 
hours outdoors. Did you ever try to spend 
twenty-two hours a day doing nothing?” 

“T suppose from the standpoint of doing 
anything really useful, I’m spending all 
my twenty-four that way this Winter,” 
Betty admitted. 

“Well, I don’t call giving golf lessons 
one of the most valuable of human ser- 
vices,” said Tommy, “but it is at least a 
harmless way of passing the time and it’s 
just about my present speed in exercise.” 
And then, curiously, “What are you doing 
down here ?” 

“With Felice and her husband—they 
invited me. Three months. Private suite 
on the boat each way, slickest suite in the 
hotel—it’s the grand thing to have a sister 
who’s married money.” 

Tom glanced at the large square emerald 
on Betty’s left hand. 

“T hear you’re not marrying into the 
submerged tenth, yourself,” he said. 

“Compared with Felice, I am. Still,” 
frankly, “there’s no denying that marrying 
Walter’s a step up for me.” 

Tommy grinned approvingly. “You’re 
one of the few honest people I’ve ever 
known, Betty,” he observed. And then, 
“Well, I judge by our date this morning 
that you’re planning to improve your 
swing.” 

Betty nodded. “Though if I’d dreamed 
you were the ‘Mr. Smith’ they told me 
about at the hotel, I doubt I’d ever have 
shown up. I never thought of having to 
expose my golf to an old friend. Why, the 
mere sight of what you're up against may 
kilt you entirely.” 

“T’ll take a chance,” said Tommy. 
“Come on. Let’s have a look.” 

It was an ordinary golf lesson, full of 
talk of stance and follow-through and 
timing and keeping your eye on the ball. 
Because they were such old friends and 
neither had anything else to do till after- 
noon, the half hour lesson lengthened into 
an hour and when it was over they 
strolled down through the quaint streets 
of Saint George and out along the shore. 

“Tommy,” she asked, “do you honestly 
think you could teach me to play a decent 
game of golf in three months?” 

Her tone was so earnest that Tommy 
evidently thought better of his hasty 
“Sure,” adding cautiously: “It depends on 
what you mean by a ‘decent game.’ You 
don’t mean medal stuff, do you?” 

“Oh, heavens above, no! Just—-” she 
hesitated a moment, then blurted, “just 





a good enough game so that Walter won’t 
be always being ashamed of me.” 

“Why, I should think so,” said Tommy. 
“Of course—this is your first year at it, 
isn’t it? I should say you had a rather 
better start than the average beginner. 
But, of course, I don’t know how low 
your Walter’s boiling point is.” 

“And I want to learn to play a good 
game of bridge, too. I’m just as bad 
at that as at golf. You don’t suppose 
there’d be a bridge teacher anywhere at 
this end of the island, do you?” anxiously. 

Tommy was dubious “I’ve never heard 
of one,” he said. “It doesn’t strike me as 
very likely. Of course there are plenty of 
sharks at the hotel.” 

“Of course, if it’s just a question of 
playing, I could play with Felice and 
Hugh; they could find a fourth and they’d 
take me on even if I’m not very good.” 

“You ought to be as good as Felice,” 
said Tommy. “She wasn’t brought up on 
a bridge table, either, and you’ve got a 
better bean than she has.” 

“Thanks for the delicate compliment, 
Tommy. Felice has played an awful lot 
since she was married, though. Still, she’d 
be glad to play with me and I don’t 
think Hugh would mind. I'll see if there 
should happen to be a teacher here and 
then if there isn’t—” 

“There are lots of books on bridge, you 
know,” Tommy suggested. 

Betty shook her head. 

Tommy laughed. “Playing a lot with 
good players is probably as good as any- 
thing you could do,” he admitted. “Make 
Felice and her husband take you on.” 

“I don’t suppose,” Betty hesitated, 
“that you’d ever like to play with us? 
We could play out on the porch, that 
would help fill up your twenty-two hours 
a day outdoors.” 

“Tickled to death,” said Tommy, 
time I can make it.” 

“Would you like me to try to make 
up a game for this afternoon?” Betty 
asked promptly. 

“IT couldn’t make it this afternoon,” 
said Tommy regretfully. “I’m tied up 
with golf.” 

“More lessons ?” 

“Well, not exactly. There’s a—girl up 
at your hotel that I go around the course 
with every afternoon.” 

“Oh, I see.” Betty couldn’t keep her 
tone from being disappointed. Tommy’s 
having a girl here was an unexpected 
obstacle. 

“Unless,” Tommy suggested, “you’d 
like to play after five o’clock—say from 
five till dinner time.” 

“Oh, that would be great. Felice is 
always bored to death between tea and 
time to dress for dinner—I know she’d 
love it.” 

“Tl stroll over around five,” Tommy 
promised, “on the chance.” 

“Fine!” said Betty. She was definitely 
beginning to make the dream come true. 

The three were waiting for Tommy on 
one of the broad hotel verandas at five. 
It was a bit cool for the summery clothes 
that Betty, back in middle-western Had- 
ley, had thought she would need for 
Bermuda, so she had borrowed a dress of 
Felice’s, a peach-colored woolen. Felice’s 
own white wool was as impeccable as the 
dress she had lent Betty, as coarse-woven, 
as smartly-tailored. Betty glanced down 
at the three pairs of white buckskin shoes, 
expensively trim and expensively light of 
weight, at Hugh’s twelve-dollar English 
woolen stockings, at hers and Felice’s. 
ribbed and heavy, too, but fitting over 
their ankles with the slim trimness of the 
best silk. 

“Wonder who Tommy’s girl is?” Felice 
observed from her perch on the veranda 
railing. Tom was coming up the long 
board stairs beside a girl now, carrying 
her golf clubs. 

“She’s not such a dressy crowd, if you 
ask me,” observed Felice. 

“Shes not, at that,” Betty admitted, 
adding loyally, “she must be all right, 
though, or Tommy’d never be bothering 
with her.” 

“Hello there, Tommy Smith! Who’d 
ever have dreamed of seeing you here?” 
Felice greeted him, as he left the girl at 
the hotel door. And, then, presuming 
upon old friendship, “Who—who—who’s 
your lady friend?” [Turn to page 58] 
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now they're good —and good for me / 


These drinks contain sugar, pure waterand wholesome 
flavors. Perfect carbonation, possible only when the drink 
is bottled, is another purity safe-guard. This process 
prevents the possibility of harmful bacteria. 









4 @ = “- away down South, where 
they certainly know what's what at mealtime, you'll find 
bottled carbonated drinks occupying an honored place on 
the table. It’s a custom that’s growing. And rightfully so. 


The bottlers, in their plants, voluntarily maintain stand- 
ards of sanitation more exacting than pure food laws. 


“Ghe average diet,’’ DR. E. H. GOLAZ, of the Texas State 
Bottles are scientifically sterilized and hermetically sealed. 


Board of Health reminds us, ‘‘“s badly deficient in liquid. 
Attractive, palatable, handy, bottled carbonated beverages 
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call for tonics and gingerales..... in Dixie the 

OTHER SCIENTISTS support the counsel of Dr. Golaz. The cry may be for soda pop. Some call them charged or 
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becomes what they term “invert sugar,” and its high we . finite. The big thing to remem- 

energy value is quickly assimilated into the system. iain Mla ber is that if the drink is car- 


This accounts for the instant bracing, invigorating BOTTLER = nated and bottled it is good 
effect you've often noticed. In | your town! and good for you. 
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“Like 
Sleeping 
OnA 
Giant Pillow” 


The Sealy is tuftless because it needs 
no tufts. A patented Sealy “Air-Weave’”’ 
Process inseparably knits millions of 
tiny, long staple, white cotton fibres 
into a giant buoyant batt—a great mass 
of resiliency that is over five feet high 
before it is compressed into the Sealy 
tick. 

Once formed, the Sealy will retain a 
smooth, even surface that is as yielding 
as a giant pillow. Every night ona Sealy 
is a night of complete rest, of luxurious 
comfort. In the morning you’re just a 
different person—so much more ener- 
getic, so gloriously alive, so eager to be 
up and aw ay. 


Learn what real sleep is—sleep that 
only comes from perfect comfort such 
as the Sealy Tuftless gives. 


The pure, clean, air-woven cotton of 
the Sealy only requires an occasional 
sanitary, and 


sun bath to keep it fresh, 
buoyant. 


Staple Cotton Mattress 
In the World 





(a PATENTED Seacy PROCESS) 
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For 
Over 
Forty Years 
America’s 
Finest 
Mattress 








. 
Supreme Spring 
Greater comfort — more lasting 
service. It is double deck—like a 
Spring upon a spring. Ninety-nine 
coils of the finest tempered steel 
Spring wire are united upon an 
all-steel, round-cornered frame. 
A cross-laced, helical top forms 
an even surface which conforms 
nomselessly to your body. A 
patented brace prevents rocking, 
Sagging, or swaying. Fits wood 
or steel beds. 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN 
IMMORTALITY? _ 


[Continued from page 9] 


By LUTHER BURBANK 


life or any other judgment because of 
what he believes, but because of how he 
lives. 

Let me say first that I am not selfishly 
concerned about the immortality of my 
own soul—my own mind or intelligence 
or spirit. The fact of the persistence of 
a universal and first intelligence does not 
prove immortality of the soul any more 
than immortality of the soul would prove 
the existence or permanence of the first 
intelligence. And it seems to me that 
time spent in worrying about his soul and 
his after-life has prevented many mil- 
lions of men from doing their work in 
the world, standing up to circumstances, 
facing out difficulties, conquering personal 
weaknesses and faults, and has kept them 
from rolling up their sleeves and glorify- 
ing God by doing something for them- 
selves and their families and the race! I 
do think that we have had too much 
anxiety about the end of the world and 
not enough about the first of the month! 

But since a large proportion of human 
beings seem so constituted that they have 
to debate and speculate on that question, 
and since I am so repeatedly and urgently 
asked to give my opinion, I will do it, 
though it seems to me unimportant at best. 

I do not believe in a heaven for be- 
lievers and a hell for unbelievers. I be- 
lieve in a heaven on earth for the man 
who does his work as well as he can and 
who doesn’t shirk the hard jobs and com- 
plain that God isn’t giving him a fair 
deal. I believe in a hell on earth for the 
man who cheats and shrinks and quits, 
and I have seen many men in that hell 
and, in spite of being impatient with them, 
I have pitied them. 

It is difficult for me to believe that 
man alone goes on forever if animals and 
birds and flowers and trees and useful 
plants die and are no more. I would 
rather think of all this life—this Mind— 
being immortal and going on forever do- 


ing the work that is set out for it to do, 
and doing it as well as it can and each 
generation doing it a little better than 
the one before. 

But I have no faith in a hereafter be- 
cause I do not need to concern myself 
with it. I do not expect to go to a heaven 
where all is bliss and light and eternal 
rest, nor do I expect to go to a hell where 
all is fire and brimstone and torment. I do 
not believe that I will be re-born as a wolf 
or a statesman or a Russian count, any 
more than I believe that I will be trans- 
ferred to Mars or some other planet to 
start life over again and have more work 
to do. Any one of them may be in store 
for me, but I do not believe in them nor 
guide my life according to principles that 
I think may win some such fate for me, 
because I feel no need to speculate about 
it or wonder about it or concern myself 
with it. 

I have a great and abiding faith: the 
faith that work and honesty and sincerity 
and love are what make the world pro- 
gress, following the law of this Mind I 
have been writing of. The faith that to 
leave some impression for good on your 
fellowmen when you are gone is the high- 
est of heavens; the faith that to have had 
life and an opportunity to work and 
serve and laugh and love little children 
and have them love you, is a golden re- 
ward in itself and makes other rewards 
superfluous. And, far from desiring to 
shatter the faiths of others, I wish that I 
might do something to build faith in them, 
and strengthen and hearten others in a 
faith not built on legend or superstition 
or fear or a formula or a hypothesis, but 
built on the proclaimed truth which all 
life, through Nature, thunders in our ears, 
but which is not heard, either because we 
will not hear or because of the din and 
shoutings of the warring sects and creeds 
that cry: “Our God is the one true God, 
and there is no other God but ours!” 





By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


world. Even when all the _ reasons 
are in, there is something—there is every- 
thing !—-still to prove. We don’t have to 
prove mother-love, we know it. And so 
may we come to know that higher love, 
the love of God, and the knowledge that 
some day His kingdom is to come. But 
how convey it? 

For the utter unbeliever, here are three 
simple questions. The first: What human 
life stands supremely, without challenge, 
as the most important we know—Buddha ? 
Confucius? Why, even these great orien- 
tal prophets had no_ such pressing, 
personal message for their believers, as 
have the words of Jesus Christ now, to- 
day, everywhere, for everyone of us! 

What is the secret of this manual 
laborer, who lived for but three obscure 
years of teaching, in a small, far distant 
village, whose friends were peasants, who 
died a criminal’s death, two thousand 
years ago? What did He say? 

Why, He said strange and puzzling 
things. That pride and bloodshed were 
weak things after all, that the gift of 
peace was for the humble and the char- 
itable and the merciful. That equity and 
logic might not save us, but that when 


we became as little children, then indeed 
our groping hands should find our Father, 
and we “should not taste death forever.” 

And—third and last question: Are these 
absurdities true? Has it been to lies that 
the broken, hungry, seeking soul of man 
has been clinging, for two thousand years, 
or do we indeed love most the gentle, the 
charitable hearts we know? Do brute 
force and hate and revenge awaken the 
best in us, or do we all seek love—love— 
more love, and admit, in every hour of 
our lives, that love does fulfil the law? 
Do we not still pass by the logical, the 
brilliant, the statistical and unhappy in- 
tellectuals, and choose to find our friends 
among the simple and the good? 

Stop trying to create God, you don’t 
know Him. Stop trying to fit Him into 
petty scientific laws that won’t last out 
this generation. His Kingdom is the only 
real Kingdom—that of the undeceived 
heart. Learn through your heart of Him, 
rather than demand that He shall learn 
through your brain, of you. In silence 
and humility and solitude listen for that 
unfailing Voice. Seek and ye shall find! 
Knock and it shall be opened unto you! 
Ask and ye shall receive! 





By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


self. His inner being and “the purposes of 
God” are beyond him. Man’s conscious- 
ness is greater therefore than the things it 
encompasses or can encompass. Matter and 
energy are of one order; God and human 
consciousness are of another. God and the 
soul of man are therefore higher than the 
manifestations of force that man knows. 

Suppose that the physicists are right— 
that God and man are energy. It is hu- 
manity’s part in our little but widening 
understanding of the purpose, which 
makes us eager to know more that we 
may obey the Divine purpose which 
indeed makes us children of God. Energy 
may be indestructible. It passes from 
form to form. But the purpose back of 
energy, the spirit of a planned growth 
from the simple to the more complex, 


is changeless. It is immortal. Is it not 
logical to hold that man’s spirit, wrestling 
in love toward fellowship with God’s hid- 
den plan, is more lasting in the universe 
than the changing and perhaps passing 
energy which God directs? “I know,” 
cried Job, amid pain, amid the wreck 
of his mortal hopes, amid such dread 
calamity that left him no anchor to ma- 
terial happiness, “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth!” Is it not that very faith 
itself, that belief in purpose stronger 
than energy, faith which reaches out to 
touch the Divine direction of things and 
holds it firm by something stronger than 
force, is not that very faith an evidence 
of immortality? “I go to the Father,” said 
our greatest Brother, “for the Father is 
greater than I.” 
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No More Dull-looking 
Complexions 


I can tell you how to have that 
indescribable charm of fresh 
young girlhood. I want to give 


you my secret for’ 


Youthful 
Beauty 


Instantly 


By Madame Feannette de Cordet 


Famous Beauty Specialist 


OW you can have more beauty—beauty that is 

young-looking and natural-looking—and you can 

have it instantly. No more dull-looking complexions— 

you can flash into new vivacity and youth with this 
special twin treatment for beauty. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder and Pompeian Bloom, used 
together, will transform the most sallow of skins into 
fresh loveliness. Select the shade of this powder that 
exactly matches your skin—for these shades are perfectly 
blended for the various types of skin-tones. Then select 
the tone of Pompeian Bloom that looks exactly like your 
own coloring—and you will be amazed at the improve- 
ment in your appearance. 

This powder is soft and velvety to the touch—deli- 
cately perfumed—a powder that spreads evenly, spreads 
with an enchanting smoothness. It has the extra virtue 
of staying on for hours at a time, making frequent pow- 
dering unnecessary. 

Pompeian Bloom, a rouge with youthful tones, looks 
exactly like your own coloring. It remains on your skin 
unusually long. It does not crumble or break, but keeps 
compact and usable—and comes off on the puff easily. 

Whatever your type—whatever your age—you can 
stand before your dressing-glass and see your skin assume 
the velvety texture and delicate tones that all women 
desire for their skin! 


ey way to 
“Youthful “Beauty” 


First, cover the skin evenly with 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. It im- 
parts the rose-petal softness of 


Bloom for color. Do you know 
that color in the cheeks gives the 
eyes a youthful sparkle? Now dust 





Dompeian 


“itn wa oe rnpin — Boaaty Powder nz Bloom 


SHADE CHARTS 


over again with your powder to 
soften and blend the rouge. Re- 
sult? Youthful Beauty—instantly. 

The shade charts show you ex- 
actly which shades of powder and 
rouge you should use for your own 
type of beauty. 

All shades of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder and Bloom for sale at 
drug and toilet counters. Price 
60c per box. (In Canada slightly 
higher.) Purity and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


r canned le lLorket 


SPECIALISTD EN BEAUTE 


PompeIAN Beauty PowDeEr 
comes in: Flesh—a decided 
rose-pink shade for the fresh 
-youthful skin. 

Peach shade (formerly 
called Naturelle)—a delicate 
creamy-pink. 

Rachel shade is a rich 
creamy tone designed espe- 
cially to meet the require- 
ments of the skin that is 
known as brunette. 

White shade is only for 
those rare skins that are truly 
without color. 


Pompeian Boom, aperfected 
rouge comes in: Medium—a 
soft warm rose shade that 
gives natural color to the 
average skin. 

Orange shade, especially 
for the sunkissed types. 

Oriental is the new poppy- 
red shade of Pompeian Bloom 
that finds favor amongst 
those who desire more bril- 
liancy in their complexion. 

Light and the Thad indies 
are two other desirable tones 


of Medium Bloom. 











GET BEAUTIFUL PANEL 
AND SAMPLES 


Generous samples of Pompeian Powder and 
Bloom will be sent with the beautiful new Art 
Panel for only 10c. This picture, entitled “The 
Bride,” is painted by the famous artist, Rolf 
Armstrong, and is faithfully reproduced in 
colors. Actual size 27 x 7 inches; art store value 
easily 75c. Madame Jeannette’s booklet of 
helpful beauty suggestions also sent. 


TEAR OFF, NOW! 
YOU MAY FORGET! 














Madame Jeannette de Cordet 
THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2200 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Madame: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin pre- 
ferred) for 1927 Panel and samples of Powder 
and Bloom. 


Street 


ETERS TEI e Pr Te rere 
Medium Bloom sent unless another shade requested. 
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Add a handful of 
health to your favorite 
muffin recipe! 


DOCTORS say we need to eat more bran—more “bulk.” 
You can get this healthful “bulk” into your cooking by 
using Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN. Muffins, griddle cakes, 
waffles, breads—made with ALL-BRAN—are more deli- 
cious and much better for you. 


ALL-BRAN is far better to use in cooking than ordinary 
tasteless brans—its appetizing flavor adds goodness to any 
dish. And it is 100% effective because it is 100% bran. 
It accomplishes results no part-bran product can equal. 


There are many delightful ways to serve ALL-BRAN. 
Sprinkle it over soups. Use it in puddings, cookies, dress- 
ings. Cook it in with other cereals. Serve it with milk 
or cream—and add fruits or honey. Comes ready to eat. 


Order a package from your grocer. Insist on 
genuine Kellogg’s—the original ALL-BRAN. Kellozgg’s 
ALL-BRAN is sold with this definite guarantee: Eat it 
according to directions. If it does not relieve constipation 
safely, we will refund the purchase price. 

Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens at Battle Creek by the Kellogg Company, world’s largest 
producers of ready-to-eat cereals. Makers also of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Pep, Krumbles and 
New Oata. Other plants at Davenport, Iowa; London, Canada; Sydney, Australia. Distributed 


in the United Kingdom by the Kellogg Company of Great Britain. Sold by Kellogg agencies 
throughout the world. 
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Today we know that no diet is complete without some 
uncooked foods daily 








DO YOU BUY YOUR 
FOOD WISELY? 


By E. V. McCotium anp Nina Simmonps 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Fohns Hopkins University 


HIRTY years 
ago it was be- 
lieved that a 


chemist could analyze 

any food and tell its 

nutritive value. The vitamins had not 
been discovered then. No one knew the 
importance of having the right amounts 
of the various mineral elements in the diet. 
Nor was the difference between proteins 
of good quality and proteins of poor 
quality understood. No distinction was 
made between fruits and vegetables, ex- 
cept in their chemical composition. 

People were told in those days that the 
wisest and most economical way they 
could spend their money for food was to 
buy beans, cornmeal and wheat, which 
would furnish more protein (the building 
material of the body) and carbohydrate 
(energy for work and warmth) than 
would milk, eggs, butter or meat. They 
believed that meats, eggs, fruits and such 
vegetables as spinach, cabbage, lettuce and 
tomatoes were luxuries, which added only 
flavor and variety to the diet. So when 
it was necessary to economize on food, 
they did not buy these. 

Even as recently as fifteen years ago, 
the majority of people did not know they 
should eat some fresh, uncooked food at 
frequent intervals, if they would keep in 
good health. 

Today, we know that a diet consisting 
entirely of cooked food is incomplete, no 
matter how great a variety it may contain 
or what its chemical composition may be 
Indeed, one of the most remarkable facts 
that has been established by modern re- 
search in nutrition is that any diet which 
is made up of even as many foods as all 
the cereal grains (wheat, oats, corn, 
barley and rye) together with peas, beans, 
potatoes or sweet potatoes, turnips, rad- 
ishes, beets, carrots and any of the fruits, 
cannot properly nourish children while 
they are growing or adults so that they 
will live long and remain youthful. - 

We have come to regard fruits and 
vegetables in a different way from that 
in which they were treated thirty years 
ago. In the first place we make a great 
difference between leafy vegetables and 
the root and tuber vegetables and fruits. 
All the leafy vegetables are much more 
nearly complete foods than are any of 
the other vegetables or fruits. 

This has been proved partially by the 
fact that there are many kinds of grazing 
animals which have lived for countless 
generations on a diet composed largely of 
the leaves of one or more kinds of plants. 
There is no creature which can live en- 
tirely on any of the tubers, roots or fruits. 

The leafy vegetables are all rich in 
calcium, which is the principal element 
in lime and one of the bone-forming sub- 
stances. We must have calcium in suitable 


amounts all through 


SRR life if we are to be 
healthy. Children need 


more of it than adults, 

for they are storing it 
away in their rapidly growing bones. 
Grown persons need a certain amount of 
it passing through the body fluids every 
day. The only other foods besides the 
leafy vegetables which are rich in calcium 
are milk and such milk products as cheese. 

The leaves are more nearly complete in 
the amounts of the vitamins they contain 
than any other vegetable foods. When 
fresh and uncooked, they have in them 
all the vitamins needed by man, except 
the vitamin D. No food contains enough 
vitamin D. We must rely on the fish-liver 
oils for this vitamin. When we do not get 
enough of vitamin D in our diet, the only 
thing which can compensate for the de- 
ficiency is exposure to sunlight. Either 
sunlight or the fish-liver oils will protect 
the child’s bones from rickets and the 
adult’s bones from the abnormal develop- 
ment known as osteomalacia. 

The vitamin C (which protects from 
scurvy) is destroyed under the ordinary 
conditions of cooking, and since one de- 
velops the incipient symptoms of scurvy 
if deprived of this vitamin for about 
forty days, some raw food should be eaten 
preferably once a day. 

Although scientists have not yet com- 
pleted their studies of the values of the 
proteins of the different kinds of leaves 
compared with each other and compared 
with proteins of other kinds of foods, 
there can be no doubt that these proteins 
are of high value. 

Certain particular foods contain proteins 
which are extremely valuable as supple- 
ments to the proteins in other foods. The 
defects in the proteins of all cereal grains 
are much the same and that they are of 
little more value when combined than any 
one of them if eaten alone. Certain 
cereal grains and certain legume seeds 
(peas and beans) make remarkable com- 
binations of protein. Pea proteins and 
wheat proteins, for example, are greatly 
improved by being eaten together. Corn 
and pea proteins, on the other hand, do 
not enhance each other’s value very much. 

Be'.. milk and meats are very effective 

in improving the proteins of the cereals 
and hence those of our principal bread 
grains. Milk contains more calcium than 
meat. The chief differences between the 
various kinds of meats lie in the fact that 
the glandular organs contain more vita- 
mins than such muscle cuts as ham, steak 
or roasts. 
Note: For a more complete guide in se- 
lecting food, send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Doctor E. V. McCollum, in 
care of McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 































For instance St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Rochester, 
Minn., where the Mayo 
brothers work, uses alu- 
minum cooking utensils 
exclusively. 















©The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


Hospitals are enthusiastic advocates of aluminum ware. 
They approve its long life—its economy in the lotig run. 
They testify to its admirable cooking qualities. They 
find it easy to handle; easy to keep hygienically clean. 


But, more than any other quality perhaps, it is the safety 
of aluminum for all cooking that is first in the thoughts 
of the hospital executives who equip their kitchens with 
aluminum utensils. 


Housewives prefer aluminum for the same reason. They 
know they can trust this pure, clean, shining metal. And 
to add to their satisfaction they have the knowledge that 
aluminum cooks everything well. 


What is true in hospitals and homes is true in hotels; 
on ships; on dining cars—everywhere. . . . 


The best cooks use aluminum. 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, .844 Rush St., Chicago 
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Your gums need 
calisthenics, too! 








ANY of us find time for regular exer- 

cise to keep our bodies in trim. And 

even when the “‘daily dozen”’ is forgotten, | 
our muscular tissues in the course of a busy 
day get some work and stimulation to keep 
them healthy. But our gum tissues get none. 
They are robbed of exercise by our mod- 
ern diet. Our food deprives them of the 
healthy mechanical stimulation they need 
to keep them sound. And this, the dentists 
declare, is the basic cause of the stubborn 
gum troubles we hear so much about today. 





How soft food injures gums 


Natural food, with its content of coarse, | 
fibrous materials, was meant to stimulate | 
and massage the gums through the act of 
mastication. But these soft, delicious eat- 
ables we prize so highly have lost their 
invigorating properties. They are stripped 
of their roughage. They fail to keep the 
blood within the gum walls in lively cir- 
culation. 

That is why gums soften and become | 
prey to disease. ‘Pink tooth brush’’ is only | 
a fore-runner of more stubborn troubles. | 





The counter measure— 
Ipana and massage 


What is more natural than that the dentists | 
should turn to massage of the gums as the 
remedy? And, further, thousands of them 
direct that the massage be performed with 
Ipana Tooth Paste after the regular cleaning 
with Ipana and the brush. 

For Ipana contains ziratol, an antiseptic | 
and hemostatic well-known to the pro- 
fession. Its special properties enable Ipana 
to aid in the toning and strengthening of 
the weak, undernourished tissues. 


Use Ipana for at least 
one hundred brushings! 


You'li-find Ipana’s flavor a delicious sur- 
prise. And Ipana will keep your teeth white 
and brilliant. The ten-day trial tube will 
readily prove these things. But the better 
plan is to get a full-size tube at the drug 
store. Use it faithfully for a whole month, 
and see how your gumsrespond to good care! 


| P AN TOOTH 


PASTE 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E47 


73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 














Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. } 


BOD 5 ibn bb 0dbddeusecaesenisdwnstcdecne 


Address . 








City... 
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BETTY USE YOUR BEAN 


“She’s a Miss Raswell,” said Tommy. 
“Miss Mary Raswell, from New York. 
She has a position here in your hotel.” 

Of course. That explained to Betty 
her odd feeling of having seen the girl 
before. Nothing odd about it; she had 
seen her before. At a small desk behind 
the hotel desk, working on account books. 
Betty recalled Miss Raswell’s face with an 
odd sense of distaste. A hard, tightly 
held mouth that never widened, even 
when she smiled. Still, Betty reluctantly 
admitted, it might be a face that would 
be attractive to men. 


The bridge game was highly successful, 


so much so that Hugh insisted on keep- 
ing Tommy for dinner and making an 
engagement with him for the next day. 

“He plays a splendid game of bridge,” 
Hugh told Felice and Betty, after Tommy 
had gone that night. 

After the games of a few afternoons, 
however, Betty realized that a kindly fate 
was evidently taking a hand in making 
her dream come true. Hugh was eager, 
determined to play bridge with Tommy, 
would fairly beg him to stay for dinner 
with them at the hotel in order to have 
an extra rubber after dinner. Betty real- 
ized that she was learning as much about 
bridge as she could possibly have from 
a teacher. 

They usually had fifteen or twenty min- 
utes before dinner alone together, the eve- 
nings Tommy stayed. On balmy eve- 
nings Betty and Tom would wait on the 
veranda, often perched side by side on the 
railing; on chilly evenings, they would 
find some corner near the fire that would 
be blazing in the ballroom. 

And during these snatched quarter or 
third hours, Tommy would explain to 
Betty the why of all the bewildering con- 
ventions and signals of bridge. The more 
he explained, the more Betty realized that 
Tommy really did understand the game. 
And Betty found that, once she really 
understood the reasons of a bridge con- 
vention, it was no longer difficult to re- 
member it. She had been helpless and 
dazed trying to play with Walter’s friends, 
she soon came to realize, not so much be- 
cause there were so many new rules, con- 
ventions and signals, but because she had 
not really understood what any of them 
were about. Tommy was undoubtedly 
teaching her bridge as well as golf. 

“What about this Mary Raswell, 
Tommy plays golf with every afternoon?” 
Felice demanded of Betty a week or so 
later. “Do you think Tommy’s crazy 
about her?” 

“Oh, no,” said Betty. “He told me all 
about her. She’s a girl that he says is 
a natural born golfer, the real thing, you 
know, the kind professionals and cham- 
pions are made out of. And there’s a rich 
Scotch widow, down at the other end of 
the island, who’s mad about golf. Every 
so often she gets interested in some young 
player that she thinks is a comer and 
stakes them for two or three years. She’s 
picked two or three who have turned out 
to be local champions and she’s crazy 
to find some young woman that she 
thinks is worth backing. Tommy thinks 
this Mary Raswell might interest her.” 

If it were not for Mary Raswell the 
afternoons would doubtless have stretched 
out in pleasant continuation of the morn- 
ings. When Tommy met Betty at the little 
white golf-house at ten, his daily two 
hours of work was done. There would 
be an hour’s golf lesson, then they would 
spend the time until one o’clock luncheon 
in loafing. 

Sometimes they bicycled out along the 
smooth white roads; one morning they 
spent absorbedly trying to play on a saw, 
as a musical entertainer at the hotel had 
done the evening before. Another mid- 
morning they spent on the beach, skipping 
stones and discussing with spirit and good 
nature which way would be quickest for 
Tommy to pick up enough Spanish for 
commercial purposes in case his firm 
should send him to Buenos Aires. 

Betty found her afternoons a sad let- 
down. Bridge with some of Felice’s 
acquaintances, pretty young women in 
flowered chiffon or tailored silks, fault- 
less young women who knew the right 
people everywhere. Golf with one or the 
other of the young men at the hotel who 
would talk to her of the shows he had 


[Continued from page 52] 


seen in New York and try to kiss her 
when they reached the secluded little dip 
of land at the eighth hole. A good deal 
of a bore, after the mornings. 

Afternoons were satisfactory in one 
way, of course. They showed Betty how 
she was making the dream come true. 

And then suddenly, after two months, 
Tommy announced one morning: 

“fraid we'll have to cut out the golf 
lessons after today, Betty.” 

“Oh, why?” Betty’s cry of disappoint- 
ment was 9s genuine as that of a child 
deprived of a favorite plaything. 

“I’m getting to feel too well. I can’t 
justify this two-hours-a-day for the firm 
any longer. Got to dig in and do more 
work now. I’m sorry as the dickens.” 

Tommy seemed honestly regretful of 
his returning vigor. 

“You're going to keep on with Miss 
Raswell afternoons?” Betty unexpectedly 
heard herself asking. 

“Oh, sure,” said Tommy. “This Scotch 
woman’s been over in Edinburgh for six 
months and she’s getting back next month. 
I want to see Mary ready to knock her 
cold.” ° 

So he called her “Mary.” Betty said 
nothing. She was oddly, passionately in- 
different to Mary Raswell. 

“Vou don’t need any more golf lessons, 
anyway,” Tommy added. 

“You mean I’ve learned all I can?” 
Betty asked incredulously. 

“Not at all. I mean that you’re ready 
to begin to learn, now. If you want to.” 

“Begin to learn?” Betty repeated, puz- 
zled. “What have I been doing all these 
two months, for heaven’s sake?” 

“You’ve been being taught.” 

“Well, what’s the difference?” 

“What’s the difference? Betty, use your 
bean! Almost anybody can be taught in 
golf—or bridge or almost any other game, 
for that matter—to play a defensive game. 
Can be taught not to do everything 
wrong. You don’t completely flub so 
very many shots, now, you know. You 
very seldom pull any bad bones in play- 
ing bridge. But that doesn’t amount to 
anything, except for defense. If you really 
want to play the game sooner or later 
you get to the point where you’ve got to 
take the offensive.” 

Betty looked puzzled. “And how do you 
do that?” she asked. “Except by just 
playing the best you can?” 

“By beginning to look ahead, planning 
your own campaign, not being dependent 
on what the other fellow does.” 

Betty swished her midiron thoughtfully 
across the tall grass. 

“T think I see what you mean,” she 
said finally. “In bridge, for instance, you 
look over your hand, see what tricks 
there are in it, figure out about what 
tricks the chances are that your partner 
holds, what ones are probably out against 
you. Then you dope out whether you’ve 
enough to gain to pay you to go ahead 
and make the trump, and take your 
chances.” 

Tommy nodded. They walked slowly 
back toward the hotel. At the door, he 
gave Betty her bag, declined her invita- 
tion to stay on for lunch, he’d have to get 
back to work. 

“But you'll drop in around five or so 
for our bridge game?” she urged. 

“fraid I can’t. I’m terribly sorry. It’s 
a sad business, this getting well.” 

Betty laughed politely. And _ then, 
seriously: “Well, even if you say I don’t 
need you any more, I’m going to miss you 
terribly. I suppose we will see you from 
time to time, won’t we?” 

“Oh, of course,” said Tommy. 

But it wasn’t “of course” or else he 
had meant the “from time to time” to 
be rather long times. 

Betty, left to Felice and Hugh, ¢~ the 
faultless flowered ladies and the well- 
groomed eligible young men, found three 
and four and five days at a stretch boring 
beyond belief. 

And how she found herself disliking 
Mary Raswell! It had begun mildly 
enough with the impersonal opinion that 
Mary was a rather cheap and grasping 
person, but it had gone rapidly on from 
impersonal opinion to intensely personal 
dislike. The sight of her on the golf 
course of an afternoon, her middy sleeves 
rolled up over strong, shapely white arms, 


swinging her club with an easy, accurate 
snap that sent her ball straight and true 
and swift as a rifle shot, was enough to 
spoil Betty’s whole afternoon. 

She seldom saw Tommy any more, just 
a hasty greeting called across the golf 
links, an occasional meeting and _ brief 
chat in one of the shops. 

At last the boring last month was 
over, steamer tickets home were reserved, 
Felice’s giant trunks packed. Their last 
day. Felice came home from town with 
the announcement that she had met 
Tommy on the street and made him 
promise to come that evening for a fare- 
well bridge game and dinner. 

Betty dressed absently that evening. 
She decided upon a dress Felice had given 
her, apricot color and distinctly smart. 
But she fell to wondering about Tommy 
and Mary as she dressed, and went 
through the motions automatically. Fac- 
ing herself in the long mirror, she found 
that she had absently put on not the 
smart apricot frock but an old cream- 
colored net that she had brought from 
Hadley. For a moment she considered 
changing, but then decided not to. It was 
a becoming enough dress. 

A wistful, sad thing it was, this dress- 
ing for a farewell. It would be a fare- 
well; she was going back to marry Wal- 
ter; Tommy probably would stay and 
marry Mary. 

After having dressed the part for a sad 
and wistful farewell, it was a frightful 
let-down to find Tommy so cheerful 
about it. He flattered Felice and joked 
with Hugh, complimented Betty alike on 
her beauty and her bridge, played an ab- 
sorbed game, himself. 

A little after seven, the cards were re- 
luctantly put away. There was to be 
dancing that night, so Tommy went back 
to his rented room to change to evening 
clothes. Felice and Hugh retired to their 
suite for one of Felice’s lengthy toilets. 

The veranda was almost deserted when 
Betty returned to it, alone. Tommy would 
be sure to be back before Felice and Hugh 
were. Valiantly she tried to summon more 
spirit and gayety, to remember that to- 
morrow she was starting home to Walter, 
that she had made her dream come true— 
And all the time, the unhappiness grew, 
deeper, more hopeless, more frantic. 

She heard voices, a man’s and woman’s, 
absently for some little time, in the hotel 
office, through the open window at her 
back, heard the voices without heeding 
them. Then suddenly she caught a phrase 
that brought her absent thoughts to quick 
attention. It was Mary Raswell’s voice, 
flat, metallic. 

“Nothing doing,” she was saying firmly. 
“Come around and talk to me after the 
widow’s bet her money on me. Till she 
does. I’m keeping my eye on the ball.” 

There was a masculine rumble, earnest, 
pleading. 

“Oh, be yourself,” Mary advised the 
speaker impatiently. “If you had a chance 
like I’ve got you wouldn’t be taking any 
chances with it, either. There’ll be plenty 
of time for holding hands when I don’t 
have to use nine hours a day sorting mail 
or pushing plugs into a switchboard.” 

The man’s voice again. Betty could not 
hear just what he said but Mary laughed 
scornfully, reassuringly. “Oh, him!” she 
answered. “You don’t need to worry about 
him any. I'll put the skids under him quick 
enough once I’m solid with the widow.” 

Betty rose sharply, her thin satin slippers 
made no sound and she hurried angrily 
away from the window. This girl had been 
talking about Tommy, this vulgar, selfish, 
grasping girl. Boasting of using him and 
then casting him off, just as Betty had 
felt she would do. Betty felt a rush 
of hatred rise against Mary Raswell that 
set fires in her amber eyes. And yet with 
the anger, came a great sense of relief. 

The moon was really out when she and 
Tommy strolled out between dances onto 
the silver-lit veranda. They sat down, 
side by side, on the white balustrade. 
Tommy lighted a cigarette and Betty told 
him exactly what she had heard Mary 
Raswell say. 

She had wondered whether Tommy 
would be angry, perhaps even angry at 
her, too, as one often is at the bearer of 
unpleasant words, whether he would be 
hurt or whether he [Turn to page 73] 
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DEMEMER. 








The Preparations of Elizabeth Arden are Effective 


Because they are formulated with scientific purpose 


Elizabeth cArden 
recommends these Preparations for 
your care of the skin at home 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes all impurities from the 
pores. Cleanses thoroughly, and soothes the skin, leaving it soft 


and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, firms, and clarifies 
the skin. A gentle bleach and astringent. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds out wrinkles and 
lines. Excellent for a thin, lined or aging face, and as a preven- 
tive of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Velva Cream. 4 delicate skin food for sensitive 
skins. Keeps the skin soft and smooth. Recommended also for a 
full face, as it nourishes without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and firms the tissues, 
tightens the skin. Important for the treatment of a fallen contour 


or flabby neck. $2.25, $4. 


Venetian Pore Cream. 4 greaseless astringent cream which 
closes open pores, corrects their laxness and refines the coarsest 
shin, $1, $2.50. 


Venetian Amoretta Cream. An exquisite protective cream, 
gives a smooth natural bloom to the skin. Prevents roughness and 
chapping. A becoming powder foundation. $1, $2. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb quality, fine, pure, ad- 
herent. Illusion (a peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, 
Banana and White. $3. 


and made with immaculate purity 


7 LIZABETH ARDEN believes that no one cream can do everything. She 
; has formulated her scientific Preparations according to definite needs 

of the skin. Her Venetian Cleansing Cream is made of oils that meit 
with just the slight warmth of the face. And so they liquefy and penetrate 
the depths of the pores to cleanse them. Yet these-are not oils that the skin 
absorbs. Rather, it rejects them—and all dust and impurities with them. On 
the other hand, the nourishing creams—Orange Skin Food and Velva Cream— 
are compounded of oils which are absorbed by the skin. And so they keep it 
smooth and full, and correct lines and wrinkles. 

This scientific method is behind the making of every one of the Elizabeth 
Arden Preparations. Fresh eggs, fine oils and essences, lemon juice, flower 
extracts—all of superlative quality—go into the making of the creams, tonic 
and astringent. Only vegetable colors tint the powders. You can eat the skin 
foods, if you wish. So carefully are all the Venetian Toilet Preparations 
made that no taint can mar their immaculate perfection. 

You can follow the Elizabeth Arden method in the care of your skin at 
home with wonderful results. If you would like Miss Arden’s personal advice 
on the correct care of your health and skin, Miss Arden will be happy to have 
you write her. 





Write for a copy of “THe Quesr or tHE Beautirut,” Elizabeth Arden’s 
book on the correct care of the skin according to her scientific method. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at smart shops all over the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, and in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia and the Far East, South America, West Indies and the U. S. Possessions. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury Street 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Avenue 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix . 





DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Strect 


BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleurics 
© Elizabeth Arden, 1927 
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BY E. J. KEMPF, M. D. 
pathology on the influence of 
emotions and beliefs upon health 
and disease and the influence 
of health and disease upon 
beliefs and emotions, has shown that belief in immortality, 
or the possibility of immortality in some form, is neces- 
sary to protect the vital functions in the struggle to make 
life worth living. 

The slightest ray of hope, illusions, or belief in the return 
of love relieves this tension and pain. Hence belief in im- 
mortality in some form, wherein the sacred wishes will be 
fulfilled, is man’s most effective insurance against eventual 
despair. 

BY BASIL KING 


a factor. To take that which has come to us vibrant with 
a secret of existence against all odds, and wilfully snap it 
out is unlike any other of the economic processes of nature. 
Nature admits of change, but always insists on continuity. 
Death in the sense of an end puts a stop to continuity. That 
other death in which we see only a new opening towards 
immortal life is, of course, but one of the agencies through 
which immortality carries on. 


BY REV. BERNARD I. BELL 


exist outside that area. Science can say nothing about ulti- 
mates, because ultimates are not three-dimensional. Despite 
even the psychologists, science cannot declare to us human 
destiny ; still less dare it speak about God and eternity. 

When I was a rationalist and nothing more, I came to un- 
derstand that future life is probable, because without 
postulating it, life here is absurd. The rational probability 
of immortality is tremendous. When I was found by God, 
that probability became certainty. A mystical experience, in 
prayer, meditation or sacrament, or through direct act 
of God unaided by man’s conscious cooperation, is simply a 
super-reasonable realization of contact with a Divine Person 
who both exists and cares. It is as unintellectual (not un- 
intelligent) as falling in love. The two things are not 
unlike. Each involves the discovery of a hitherto un- 
known being. When a man mystically perceives that Per- 
sonality does exist outside the world of sound and sense, 
then he knows the reality of eternal life; knows that within 
it he himself now is and that within it he will always exist, 
for weal or woe. 

BY REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D. 


and blessed life in man were it not vouchsafed him by his 
Creator. The Divine Parent who will not allow an electron 
or a throb of energy to be wasted will not cast His own 
children as “rubbish to the void.” 


BY REV. JOHN CAVANAUGH 


prevent him who will reward or punish man with mingled 
justice.and mercy, after death. The fact that God is wholly 
a spirit, that He has no body, that I cannot even imagine 
in this life what He looks like—does not prevent me from 
knowing on grounds of reason, that He is Infinite Intel- 
ligence, Will, Benevolence and Power. 
BY WILLIAM BEEBE 

and extreme of existence in jungle, air, sea and civilization 
before I die, and barging through it all with the one com- 
mandment which I find necessary—Try not to hurt another 
person. I feel quite firm about one point: with Androcles, 
“I really don’t think I could consent to go to Heaven if I 
thought there were to be no animals there.” 


BY TEMPLE BAILEY 


young womanhood, I began to think for myself. With in- 
creasing sophistication I was embarrassed by what I thought 
might be my “narrowness.” Was not a belief in immortality 
simply man’s escape from the dreadful thought of dis- 
solution? Did I not believe because I could not bear to 
think that my soul must die? 

The search for truth coatinued. I read and pondered. 
And at last I came to this—that I could not accept a 
Christianity without immortality in it. Not once in the 
gospels does Christ say that death is the end. Again and 
again He proclaims: “I am the resurrection and the life 

‘ . whosoever believeth in me shall never die.” 

For one who rests in that belief, the thought of im- 
mortality is not difficult to grasp. 

BY CONINGSBY DAWSON 

the supreme sacrifice of crucifying their flesh for others— 
why do men make it, allegorizing God’s compassion, unless 
they know that they themselves are little gods, and share 
God’s faculty for pressing endlessly forward? It seems to 
me that when we try to pry God’s withheld secrets, He must 
pity us as a little vulgar—impertinent as monkeys. In a 
world which has been so over-explained that sometimes it 
seems no more than a jumbled mass of mechanism, we 
should be grateful that He has left us some mysteries to 
dream about. The greatest of these is immortality. 


BY BEATRICE M. HINKLE, M.D. 


Objective knowledge throws no light on the subject. 
Therefore, the conception of immortality among the many 
depends entirely upon belief and, among the few, upon 
subjective knowledge. 

The idea of immortality alone gives a meaning to tragic 
human life with its struggle, its sorrows and pain. While 
this is.no reason for the truth of the idea, it reveals the 
source of the wish, and it is the wish that is the mother 
of all man’s achievements. Out of the wish he creates the 
vision, and led by the vision he struggles towards its 
attainment. 

Immortality is not a free gift like birth and 


to man 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY? 


[Continued from pages 10-11] 


death, but a possibility to be attained through genuine love 
and service. 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


so terribly wish to be true. For the most part I am content 
to be agnostic, gathering what answers in my case for the 
serenity of the mystic’s faith, in the confidence that at any 
rate a few years, or even a few hundred years, of “immortal- 
ity” may come to a man through the grateful memory of the 
race. This seems to me, on the whole, a far worthier incen- 
tive to right living and good deeds than the fear of Hell or 
the hope of Heaven. It is enough for me that in this brief 
moment of my emergence from the flux of things the chance 
is given me for the one glorious adventure called Life. If I 
can seize that moment, it is enough. 


BY RT. REV. CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY 


tuition, that the life here is part of that life which is beyond 
the shadows. Eternal life is one: the seen is entwined with 
the unseen; the unseen, with the seen. 


BY CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


essence of man survives the ruin of the body it will do so 
whether or not; and (2) because it seems to me a matter not 
susceptible of rational discussion, and those who say they 
“believe” it should ask themselves whether they do not mean 
that they hope it. 

But I also think that anyone who comforts himself with 
a hope of some persistence of personality after death need 
not be discouraged from this idea, unless he is using it as a 
club to beat others with. 

As for any self-aware continuation of this particular 
entity, myself, I can see no evidence for it; nor, barring my 
natural sentimental interest in my own ways of thinking, 
any special reason for hoping it. 


BY H. A. OVERSTREET 


to us that things are not what they seem. The apparently 
solid matter in front of us for example, is not solid at all, 
but a system of electronic charges. Now to the ordinary mind 
the most real reality is what we see and touch. But that may 
not be the most real reality at all. To a more accurate seeing, 
the most real reality may be thought, purpose and will. 

What, now, is an individual person? He is a focus, so to 
speak, of thought, purpose and will. 

Will he survive death? We do not now know. What is 
the function of death? We do not now know. But that this 
present focussing point of thought, purpose and will is simply 
to be cast on the ash-heap of the universe, we are less and 
less able to believe. 

We are already scientifically convinced of the indestructi- 
bility of matter. We shall, I think, also become convinced of 
the indestructibility of those peculiar forms of reality which 
we call thought, purpose and will. Death may usher them to 
a complete re-birth, from which all memory of the past has 
vanished. Or it may usher them to a re-birth from which 
only part of the past has vanished. We do not know. Science 
is emerging from its period of rather crass materialism. It 
is realizing that there is a profounder reality than so-called 
matter. It is, therefore, not impossible to believe that in 
another generation, through accurate experimentation with 
super-normal physical phenomena, we shall be able to tell, 
with some measure of precision, what happens, through 
death, to this most real reality of all which we call the 
human personality. 


BY EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 


loves, it is also an idea which adds to one’s sense of im- 
portance. For all these reasons, the doctrine of immortality 
is so interwoven with those feelings and memories and fic- 
tions and hopes, which together go to make up the feeling of 
“Self” that it is almost impossible for any of us to think 
about it impersonally and courageously. It is one of those 
ideas to which the judgment, true or false, is inapplicable; 
for it belongs to the poetic appreciation of reality. 


BY VERNON KELLOGG 


But scientific men as a class do not believe in the existence 
of spirits. They do not accept them as scientifically proved, 
and few are inclined to accept them on faith. Personally, I 
do not like to stop there, I want to believe in immortality, 
and I so strongly want to that perhaps I do. I am honestly 
confused about this. But if I do believe in immortality I 
do’so on a basis of faith, not on a basis of scientific proof. 


BY FREDERICK PIERCE 


part of the mind cannot but convince one that it—the “Un- 
conscious”—has connections with both past and future which 
are closed to ordinary consciousness. The voluntary accep- 
tance of certain death for altruistic motives is not confined to 
those who have a religion promising eternal reward. It is 
just as likely to be manifested by some one having no re- 
ligion at all—but having surely, as I believe, something which 
we all have, an instinctive, unconscious knowledge that death 
is only change, not end. 


BY EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


the world may appear, the more incumbent it is on him to 
create in it the atmosphere of love. 

I do not want a future life for myself alone. It is always 
those who love most devotedly who long for it most deeply. 
But it is on the basis of my own experience of life and its 
companionships that I hope for life to come; not for con- 
solation, but for consummation. 

If I were to face death today, it would be with a deep, 
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instinctive assurance of future re- 
union with those T love. 


BY JUDGE FLORENCE ALLEN 


flesh, the blood, and the bone 

which physically compose them. It is the breath of life within. 
This force has never been located, nor dissected, nor analyzed, 
and probably it never will be; but we see with our eyes and 
hear with our ears, and know with every one of our senses 
that it exists. When we have this spirit in us we are capable 
of emotion and action, thought and feeling. When it is not 
within us we are capable of none of these physical phenomena. 
Now where does this spirit go upon death? We see the 
body die and change to dust, but we do not see the spirit 
die. We know that the spirit did live; we know that energy 
continues in one form or another, and we have no evidence 
that the spirit dies with the death of the body. So I pre- 
sume we can really say that we have reason for our belief 
in immortality. But the reason that we cling to our belief is 
that we have to think that the souls of those whom we have 
known and lost are not really dead—that somewhere they live. 


BY REV. JAMES M. GILLIS 


genius for being wrong. Wisdom is hidden from the wise 
and revealed to the “little ones.” 

Those, therefore, who profess to teach truth—poets, phi- 
losophers, prophets—make their appeal to the mind of Man. 
God himself submits His Truth to the adjudication of the 
human intellect. 

A true prophet recognizing that the heart of Man is not 
only the touchstone of truth, but the repository of truth, 
probes the heart in search of truth. He digs up the treasure 
and presents it to Man. And Man cries out “he has revealed 
myself to myself. His word is true.” Christ was the supreme 
Prophet, partly because “He knew what was in man and 
needed not that any man should tell him.” 

Remembering these things, I remain undisturbed when an 
occasional philosopher or scientist denies the immortality of 
the human soul. I take refuge with the prophets, who with 
Christ, report that the revelation of immortality is written 
both on the mind of God and the heart of Man. (To agree 
with God and Man is to know the Truth.) 


BY BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


human life could go on after death, but in such case would 
eternal life be worth living? 

If we can whole-heartedly believe that God is like Christ— 
that Christ has told us the truth about God and has set that 
truth on high in his own life—then God feels toward men 
as Christ felt toward them. We could not imagine a Christ- 
like God calling men into existence to mock them with a 
few brief tantalizing years and then to blot them into noth- 
ingness. If Christ has the truth as to God’s Fatherhood of 
men, such treatment of men by God is morally inconceivable. 
It would put God’s Fatherhood below the moral ideal of 
human fatherhood and thus empty Christ’s word of allmeaning. 


BY CHANNING POLLOCK 


promise of reward or threat of punishment to do my best, 
and, if I did, I should regard the man who did his best with- 
out them as a better man. (The immortality I crave is the im- 
mortality of thought and act that shall live after me.) The 
immortality I desire for those I love is accomplished when 
they live in my mind and heart. Whether or not they live in 
“another world” is not important to me, because if they do 
not, I shall not, and so neither of us shall suffer loss. Love 
confers immortality; desert achieves it; religion has nothing 
to do with it. Credulity is a poor measurement of Christian- 
ity; I prefer emulation. Most creeds have abandoned the 
idea of Hell. Is it a further departure from religion to 
abandon the idea of Heaven? And does not the fact that 
we turn aside from belief in punishment, but not from faith 
in reward, seem significant and symptomatic? I do not know 
or care whether I shall live after death, any more than I 
know or care how long I shall live before death. The im- 
portant thing is that I shall live helpfully . . . however long. 
Continuance before or after may be a pleasant or an un- 
pleasant surprise, and neither matters. What does matter is 
not the continuance of my soul . . my ego . . any more 
than of my body, but the impersonal persistence of what 
they have accomplished. My religion is a philosophy of 
living rather than a concern with death. The “immortality” 
that interests me is the immortality of high ideals, unselfish 
service, clean living, clear thinking, and good work well done. 


BY HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


it in good running order so that it will do my work. Some 
day I shall find that I have used it up—worn it out—and I 
shall cast it aside and it will be thrown on the rubbish heap. 
But they will not throw me on the rubbish heap because I 
am not material flesh and blood and bones and nerves that 
can be used up or worn out. I am something else. 


BY EDWIN BJORKMAN 


think about the ultimate issue of my present self can satisfy 
anybody but myself. In any immortality of the kind promised 
by the old creeds, I have no faith whatsoever. To me, Heaven 
and Hell are fairy tales, full of symbolic significance, but hav- 
ing little if any relation to what we term reality. I suspect, 
without fearing it, that when I reach the punctuation mark 
known to us as death, I, as I am now known ‘to friend and 
foe, shall sink back into that universal store of vital energy 
from which powers beyond my own control have momen- 
tarily projected me. Yet I do not believe this cessation of a cer- 
tain form of existence to mark the final end of all that was me 
until then. Immortality, like everything else, is relative. The 
human body is immortal in comparison with the cells that 
form it. The race is immortal in comparison with the individual, 
and life in its totality represents eternity when contrasted 
with the million or billion years allotted to the human race. 
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eMrs. J. Borpen Harriman says: 
A distinct achievement! . 





with the smart boxed lines 


T was the well-boxed, built-up sides, so firmly tailored 
that first attracted Mrs. J. Borden Harriman. 


” ii 


“This new mattress,” she says, “is a distinct achieve- 
ment! I am delighted with the trim upstanding edges and 
smart boxed lines its marvelous inner coil construction 
gives! Above all, it is supremely comfortable.” 

It was to be expected that this great new forward step 
in mattress making should come from the Simmons Com- 
pany, greatest manufacturers of beds, mattresses and 
springs in the world. 

Only a few years ago they started making their famous 
Beautyrest Mattress with its hundreds of tiny upstanding 
coils, buried between layer upon layer of cotton or hair to 
give greater springiness, greater buoyancy. What instant 
marvelous comfort, what luxurious ease! On a Beautyrest 
the body is wholly relaxed, wholly supported. 

When the Simmons Company asked themselves what 
further improvement they could make in this wonderful 
new mattress, they immediately thought there was just 


one thing every housewife would bless them for! They 
would banish forever that look of crushed dejection around 
the edge that so soon overtakes most mattresses! 


O they extended to the very edge of their Beautyrest 

the tiny coils that are hidden all through it. Such firm 
upstanding lines! Such straight edges! The tiny coils 
sewed firmly inside the felted sides of the mattress spring 
right up after any pressure and hold the sides box-like and 
upstanding as long as the mattress endures. A well-rolled 
edge with a trim tape piping finishes it. 

Now your Beautyrest is as neat, well-boxed and attrac- 
tive in appearance as it is supreme in restfulness. 

In furniture and department stores you will find this new and 
greatly improved Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50. West 
of the Rocky Mountains $41.50. Beautyrest hair upholstered, 
from $60.00 to $100.00. Simmons cotton felt mattresses from 
$10.00 up. Simmons springs $7.00 to $60.00. Simmons beds $9.50 
to $60.00. The name Simmons is plainly marked on every piece. 
Be sure tolook for it.The Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. 


I am delighted 
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Mrs. J. Borpen Harriman 






is a woman of striking personality and fine 
presence, Her interests are as wide as human- 
ity itself. Because of her great activity in poli- 
tical affairs, her distinguished service to the 
Democratic Party, and hee aid in establishing 
the Woman’s National Democratic Club, Mrs. 
Harriman is known to all women interested in 
public affairs. Her Sunday cvening supper 
parties in her delightful Washington home in 
F Street are unique. There.one meets every tn- 
teresting personality who visits Washington. 





































Right to the very edge go the small wire coils of 
its inner construction, holding firm its square 
boxed sides that will never crush so long as the 
mattress lasts. And how supreme is its com 








Seeichen 


The blue and yellow guest room in Mrs. Harriman’s Washington home, equipped with the wonderful Simmons Beautyrest Mattress 
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fort, how perfect its buoyancy! 
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Popular ... but always | 
ill at ease ~ 


Chis special 
cream-treatment 


Face 


Shine § 


\W/ he You can remove that unpleasant, 





shiny look—all traces will go 





BY MADAME JEANNETTE pe CORDET 
Famous Beauty Specialist 


HEN your héart misses a beat, 

and “someone” leans very close 
to ask for “the next dance” —is it your 
instinct to draw away? Do you imme- 
diately become self-conscious? Are you 
afraid he will notice that unfortunate 
greasy look of your skin—that annoy- 
ing “face shine’’? 

Now these horrid, harassing fears are 
needless. Care-free, joyous hours can 
be yours. Here is a remedy that is sim- 
ple, and quickly effective. It is Pom- 
peian Day Cream —a delightful toi- 
let cream especially created to correct 
this condition. 

Youcan fairly feel its clean, healthful 
action as it quickly removes the shine, 
and its daily use will give your skin a 
velvety finish. Secret ingredients give 
it the special virtues it possesses, keep- 
ing your skin in fine normal condition 
for hours at a time. 


eMy Face Shine Greatment 


Cleanse and dry the skin thoroughly. 
Smooth Pompeian Day 
Cream over this surface. 
Do not rub. It has a sur- 
face action and should 
not be massaged into the 


Dompeian 
Day (ream 


for face shine 








pores. Use only a delicate film of the 
cream; it will practically vanish. Then 
wipe off any remaining traces with a 
soft, clean cloth. 

Your skin will take on a smooth, cool, 
dry finish—not a trace of “face shine.” 
Now your Pompeian Beauty Powder 
will go on with velvet smoothness, for 
Day Cream is a wonderful powder base, 
and not a single shiny spot remains. 

Pompeian Day Cream comes in 60c 


jars. (Slightly higher in Canada.) Pu- 


rity and satisfaction guaranteed. 


GET PANEL AND SAMPLES 


Generous samples of Pompeian Day 
Cream will be sent with the beautiful 
new Art Panel (illwstrated at bottom) 
for only toc. This picture, “The Bride,” 
is painted by the famous artist, Rolf 
Armstrong, faithfully reproduced in full 
colors. Actual size 27 x 7 inches; art 
store value easily 75c. My booklet, 
which includes a detailed treatment 
for face shine, also sent. 


TEAR OFF NOW! YOU MAY FORGET: 





Mapame JEANNETTE DE CorDET 
THe Pomperan LABORATORIES 


2250 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Madame: I enclose 10¢ (a dime, coin preferred) for 
1927 Panel and samples of Pompeian Day Cream. 


y Name__.___ wd 
j w “4 
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h, | Address ; sence 





State ‘ antes 
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THIS HOUSE WINS FOURTH 
MENTION IN McCALL’S 
COMPETITION 


Won sy Basi. S. GEorGES AND ALFonso CAMPANELLI 


Collaborating with Marcia Mrapv, McCall’s Architectural Adviser 





Fiest FlookR Pian 


originators, this charming little cot- 

tage is a real American, for its 
creators have learned to express them- 
selves in the American spirit. 

We may search the world over for in- 
spiration in building, but the work of our 
early American forefathers always, makes 
us feel at home, and through the greater 
part of our country it is appropriate. 

This little Colonial farmhouse is rem- 
iniscent of some of the early cottages 
of New England and Virginia, except for 
the second story “dormers” as we call 
them. The early Colonial home builders 
did not know this sizeable type of dormer. 
It is a wholly modern motif and it is a 
dangerous one, but the architects have 
taken care of this feature very cleverly. 

It is such attention to details which 
makes a design good. Builders are prone 
to “improve,” as they think, upon the 
architect’s plans in changing such details, 
not knowing that they are thus spoiling 


Tenzin it has Greek and Italian 


OO ST Fs PS PS PP PPP TT PS 


i eh tie elie te ee 
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tp complete sets of detailed plans and specifications for the Fourth 
Mention House will be sold for $30. (No fewer than 2 sets will be sold 

Sor any house of this series.) Extra sets of plans and specifications, $5. 
Or, if you desire to see other house plans and designs send for McCall’s 
Service booklet, The Small House (price ten cents), showing four to seven 
room houses costing from $8,000 to $16,500, and designed by America’s 
Soremost architects. Plans and specifications for any house in the booklet 
$15 a set. Address The Service Editor,236 West 37th Strect, New York City. 


























Dec OnD PL voOR Pean- 


the design and appearance of the house. 

In buying standard plans there are 
often some things which you would like 
to have different. There are always some 
changes which can be made in the design 
of a house without detracting from its 
beauty, while other changes might ruin 
it completely. Do not make changes nor 
allow your builder to make them without 
consulting the architect. In using McCall’s 
Magazine’s Home EBuilding Plans, our Archi- 
tectural Adviser will be glad to help you. 

The fence suggested here with its at- 
tractive gateways makes this cottage 
home even more delightful and being in 
line with the front walls of the house will 
not intrude upon the parking space. Such 
an arrangement with proper planting will 
prove very happy. 

The total cubage of this house is 18,000 
cubic feet, and though the cost of each 
cubic foot will vary a little in different 
localities a fair average of the cost would 
be about forty-fivé cents per cubic foot. 
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| ‘They have learned the way to keep 
the radiant 


MOUTH of YOUTH 


RRS EEE STE it ee SSG EET UE Ze ao TT] 


q 


| ‘THE dazzling whiteness of your teeth, the 
healthy hardness of your gums are: lovely 
charms of youth. 


You can have them always if you keep your 
mouth glands active. For these are the real 
guardians of the whole mouth. They should 
be supplying day and night the fluids which 
neutralize acids and prevent decay. 


But these important mouth glands slow up. 


Modern diet, with its soft, easily swallowed 
foods, restricts the natural fluids which the 
mouth glands should produce. Without hard 
chewing to exercise them, your mouth glands 
falter. Even in childhood, discoloration and 
decay begin, gums start to soften. ; 


Se a 


To correct this, Pebeco was especially per- 
fected. Its principal ingredient renews the nor- 
mal action of the mouth glands, keeps them 
vigorous day and night. You can taste the im- 
portant substance in Pebeco that does this. As 
you brush your teeth, you get its sharp keen 
tang, its slightly salty taste, gloriously clean! 


a 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products 
Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N.J. 


Where the mouth glands 


begin to slow up even 


omer 











a Pac in childhood + « - 
's say Often before we reach our 
M- teens, soft foods have caused 
7: x ‘ . the mouth glands to produce 
5 f Z less and less of their natural 
ge . fluids. Gradually they cease 
i pC ES BRE RES Oa AER ane stinetpesiiaii daddies to wash away food deposits, 
> deen ‘ Racal. oe be so * BINED Silaivcitilh Be john cab 3 Shs Sth a ite Fal. wo aati dats AS to counteract day and night 
c ae ’ acids forming in the mouth. 
ill How brilliant, how enchanting you seem to others now! Pebeco contains the special 
00 Your gleaming smiles, your joyous laughter, win the admiration of all who poco poodles A sso pf = 
a" know you. You know you are more charming when you have used Pebeco. mouth glands, renewing each 
id R Qo day the smiling, healthy 
- “Pebeco is more than a tooth paste,” so many users say. “It is necessary to perfectand Mouth of Youth. The num- 


complete care of the whole mouth. Its very taste is assurance of its help and protection.” bers show where the mouth 
glands are, three on each side. 


F ree Offe VT? Send coupon today for generous tube 





Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept.U-13,Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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An appreciation— 


To THE women of America, who 
in all the world are the most dis- 
criminating and generous buyers 
of toilet preparations, Armand 
expresses his appreciation. 

For more than a decade, thou- 
sands of women have recognized in 
Armand the supreme achievement 
of the perfumer’s and cosméti- 
cian’sart. Always they have made 
an appeal to women of refinement 
and culture. Armand files hold in 
confidence thousands of missives 
confirming this just fame. 

The friendly thoughtfulness of 
Armand users telling other women 
about Armand Powders, Creams, 
etc., has contributed in no small 
way toward making Armand one 
of the outstanding institutions of 
the world, 

To every friend of Armand this 
expresses appreciation, good -will 
and assurance of a continuance 
of that high quality which first 
merited her interest. 

Armand originated and controls 
through United Stales patents, Cold 
Cream Powder and Eau de Co- 
logne Cleansing Cream. 
ARMAND, DES MOINES 


Armano 


Cold Cream 
Lowder 
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In the pink and white 
checked hat box 
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IS THERE SUCH A THING AS 
A CONTAGIOUS DISEASE? 


RR 


sede 


BY CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M.D. 


Author of “Short Talks with Young Mothers” 


eral subject of contagious 
diseases without mentioning 
at least a few more details that 
may help to relieve some of the 
fears that every mother has of 
these dread childhood enemies. With a 
little timely precaution, a great deal may 
be done to minimize the dangers, and 
especially is this true in cases where a 
person is known to have 


I CANNOT pass by the gen- 


ILLUSTRATED By Ciara ELsene Peck 


is contracted through personal contact. 


A carrier may be a person, a toy, a 
book or an article of clothing. The so- 
called incubation period, which is the 


period between the time of ex- 
posure to the disease and the 
development of the disease, varies 
considerably in the different dis- 
eases. Thus in diphtheria an in- 
dividual may carry the diph- 
theria germs in a viable condition on the 
mucous membrane of the throat or in the 
nose for weeks and the disease may 
never develop. And again it may develop 
very rapidly after an ex- 





been exposed to any of 


posure of a day or two. 





the contagions. I cannot 
emphasize too much the 
need for a proper quar- 
antine, should the un- 
fortunate time come 
when a disease has over- 
come all precautions. 

To begin at the very 
beginning I will try to 
explain what is meant 
by a contagious disease. 
It is understood that 
there exists an illness due 
to a_ specific micro- 
organism in one person 
which may be conveyed 
to another and _ repro- 
duce itself in an individ- 
ual who is unprotected 
from the disease in ques- 
tion; by unprotected I 
mean that the individual 
has not had the disease 
before, or has not been 
immunized through vac- 
cination, or other means, 
against it. 

Four of the contagious 
diseases—scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles and 
smallpox—may now be 
prevented or made much 
less dangerous through 
immunization. 

Measles and whooping 
cough are probably the 
most contagious. Ger- 
man measles and chicken- 
pox take next place as to 
communicability. Scarlet 
fever is less contagious 
according to my observa- 
tion than any of the 
foregoing. 

That carriers may be 
instrumental in convey- 
ing the disease from 
the infected to the un- 
protected is well known, 
but as a means of trans- 
ference the possibilities 
have been very much ex- 
aggerated. In the vast 
majority of the cases, I 








guarded accordingly. 


ANGELO PATRI SAYS— 


LITTLE child has a dignity that must be respected 
if he is to become a self respecting personality. By 
respecting his dignity I mean keeping a well balanced 


sense of proportion in dealing with him. 


He cannot talk like an adult but neither is he silly or in- 
competent and there is no reason why he should be talked 
to as though he had not good sense. Baby talk is an affront 
to childhood. 


A little one cannot defend himself against attack and it is 
most unfair to take advantage of that fact to toss him into 
the air, poke and shove him about. Tickling him is an 


inexcusable indignity. 


Children’s nerves are highly sensitive and ought to be 
‘ou dislike the person who shouts at 
you, leaps out suddenly at you from shadowed corners, 
whacks you on the back and behaves generally as though 
you were a puddle in which it was his pleasure to splash. 
A child dislikes this sort of thing even more, and it hurts 
him more. He should be nurtured in gentleness. 
Children resent strangers peering into their faces and 
asking for kisses. The prolonged scrutiny of adults is 
very disturbing to children and they should be shielded 
from such experiences. Childish dignity demands dis- 


tance, reserve, courtesy. 


Adult language.is not clearly understood by young chil- 

dren and often they interpret it dimly. The blurred can- 

ceptions give rise to fear and fear is deadly to little children. 
The fewer long speeches made to them the better. 


Children are people and should be extended the courtesy 
due that estate. Dignity is the basis of self respect. 


None but the clearest and purest speech 
should be used in the presence of a little child. 


Absolute quarantine of 
diphtheria and _ scarlet 
fever can be carried out 
effectively if these sug- 
gestions are followed 
out: The child must oc- 
cupy a room alone with 
the mother or nursc; all 
superfluous furniture and 
decorative curtains should 

- be removed; a bare floor 
is best; the meals should 
be served on a tray and 
placed outside the door of 
the isolated quarters. The 
utensils containing the 
food are removed by the 
attendant in charge and 
placed for a few mo- 
ments in boiling water. 
Clothing and soiled bed 
linen should be placed in 
boiling water to which 
one ounce of carbolic 
acid has been added in 
strength of one ounce to 
a gallon of water. 

Before removing the 
child who has recovered 
from a contagious dis- 
ease, he should be given 
a tub bath, a vigorous 
washing with soap and 
water and a shampoo. 
It is my custom, too, to 
send carpets, mattresses 
and pillows or any article 
that cannot be washed 
to the cleaners. The floor 
and all woodwork should 
be washed with soap and 
water, and _ papered 
rooms should be _ re- 
papered: Following out 
such a routine I have 
in many instances ,con- 
fined the disease to the 
patient. 

I appreciate, of course, 
that these details are im- 
possible in many cases. 
When careful quarantine 
is not possible, however, 
this ideal should be kept 
in mind. 











am convinced, the disease 
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For Making 
Good Things to Eat < 





FRENCH DRESSING 
—perfect for all salads 


Perfect when you make it in the manner prescribed 
by the chefs that have made French cooking 
famous. This is #t; just three parts of Wesson Oil; 
one part of lemon juice or vinegar; salt to taste 
and paprika to color. To make the dressing tart 
use less oil—to make it milder use more oil. 

Then you add whatever seasoning you like 
when you like it. Perhaps a dash of Worcestershire 
Sauce or catsup, a pinch of mustard or curry. 

The secret is you suit your taste in all its moods. 
And the best way to do this is to mix your French 
Dressing right at the table when the salad is served. 
That, too, is the correct—the really smart way. 
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In the beginning most people bought a 30c bottle of O-Cedar Polish—as sort of a trial 


They liked it so well the next time they bought they got 
the 60c size, three times the quantity for twice the money 

















Today hundreds of thousands of 
these same people buy O-Cedar in 
quart, half gallon and gallon sizes: 
effecting still greater economy 
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Fixe furniture requires qual- 
ity polish. Nothing is too good 
for it. O-Cedar Polish is rec- 
ommended for pianos and other 
costly furniture. It cleans, pol- 
ishes, preserves and beautifies. 


| Pn furniture, now 
so much in vogue, has an added 
enchantment when cleaned and 
polished with O-Cedar. Duco 
finished furniture, varnished 
surfaces and the like, has new 
beauty when O-Cedar is used. 





ee nearest dealer sells 
O-Cedar Polish in convenient 
sizes—30c to $3.00. 
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How many Fohunies and Maries are 


making life difficult by their wilfulness 


MOTHERS CAN STILL 
GROW! 


x3e BY ALIDA E. DE LEEUW 33 


ILLUSTRATED BY SHIRLEY KITE 


of" an educator of wide experience on both sides of the 
Atlantic, Mrs. de Leeuw is well qualified to write on 
the subject of child training x Weare glad to announce 
that she will write for us from time to time and will also 
gladly help McCall Street mothers with the everyday prob- 
lems of childhood. x» If you wish to ask Mrs. de 
Leeuw for any special advice write to her in care of McCall's 
Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City 


O one likes to 
grow old, and 
though we all 


feel it . foolish to 
grumble at that which 
must inevitably come 
upon us, we all sympathize with each other 
in the feeling that old age must be post- 
poned as long as possible. What we really 
fear, I imagine, is that we shall become 
out of date, that we shall become hard- 
ened and crystalized and find at last that 
we are at a standstill. 

Of all people in the world, those who 
need fear the change that comes with 
advancing age least, are mothers. Any one 
with growing children about her has 
numberless opportunities of exercising her 
mental and spiritual self in such a way 
as to keep limber and abreast of advancing 
times. Children grow and change from 
day to day, from year to year, and the 
woman whose happy lot it is to care for 
them, must change and grow too, if she is 
alive to her problems and opportunities. 

There is one little ladder up which those 
who deal with children may climb, of 
which I should like to write here. It is 
one connected with the ever-present prob- 
lem of obedience. 

Looking back over a long life as an edu- 
cator on both sides of the Atlantic, I 
remember, as the question most often put 
to me by mothers and teachers of young 
children, this: How shall I make my 
child obey me? And I wonder, as I 
think of all the millions of homes on 
McCall Street, how many mothers are at 
this moment grappling with that particular 
problem; how many Johnnies and Maries 
are making life difficult for their parents 
by their wilfulness; how many of our 
readers are worried because they are un- 
able to make their children mind. Let 
me try to give some hints from my experi- 
ence; they may prove helpful. 

There are, of course, several theories 
current with regard to this problem of 
making children do as they are told. 
Many people think that the old idea of 
“spare the rod and spoil the child” is 
the wisest one. To such it seems obvious 


that for practial pur- 

poses it is necessary 

to arrange things so 

that children will do 

as they are bidden, 

without preliminary ar- 
guments. No household, they argue, can 
be run satisfactorily where children can 
never be made to obey. On the other 
hand, there are many thoughtful parents 
who feel that to “break the child’s spirit,” 
as it used to be termed in my young 
days, is very unwise. That “spirit,” a 
combination of the child’s will and judg- 
ment, is really the young human’s most 
valuable possession, the only asset he 
has of which life’s ups and downs can- 
not deprive him. Since he must at some 
time become an_ independent person, 
relying only on himself, the worst that 
can happen to him is to have that spirit 
broken. It must be trained, not broken. 
Being convinced of this, and of the value 
of this weapon, which he will need so 
much later in life, when they are no longer 
with him, his parents do not dare to 
impose their will upon the child. They 
feel obliged, even in his early childhood, 
to allow him what they call his “freedom”. 

Now, as practical people, we realize that 
there is much to be said on both sides 
of this question. We must have obedience 
and we must not hamper free develop- 
ment. Obviously, in the really successful 
home, there has to be some kind of com- 
bination of these two methods. How 
shall we manage it? I think, for mothers 
who will consider the matter and plan 
ahead, it will not be difficult to adopt 
what is valuable in each, and to avoid 
the pitfalls on either side. It is a ques- 
tion of arrangement. 

The first stage of the child’s life is 
infancy, and while he is a helpless baby, 
it is obvious that the parents’ will must 
dominate. You must control your little 
child by saying “Don’t” and “Do.” No 
one is puzzled as tc whether he shall 
argue with a child a year old. The solu- 
tion here is apparent. But where many 
mothers make a mistake at this early age 
is just at this point. [Turn to page 85] 
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Silk Stockings 


















| Smart, not only 
at the ankle but 
right to the hem 
above the knee- 
and vet 





IT ERE is Onyx Pointex in a new style and at 

a new price. Style No. 707 is destined to 
become the most popular number of an already 
| famous nationally-known make of silk stockings. 


This new stocking was produced to meet the in- 
sistent demands of style-conscious women. It 
offers not only the trim,smart gracefulness that the 
Pointex heel brings to a// ankles. It offers, also, 
the allure of a perfectly knitted silken fabric right 
to the line of the four-inch hem. That means all 
silk to a point three or four inches above the 
knee. And yet, it retails for $1.85. 


Ask for Style No. 707 by name and number. 
And, let us suggest, in the interest of stocking 
economy, that you buy it by the box—three pairs. 


© 1927 
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NEW/ 


t sells for 
only $1.85 
Ask ior it by 
nameand 
number- 


Onyx 
BrynbO7 


Style No. 707 is a service- 

sheer Onyx Pointex stocking 

made in twenty colors, It 

is sheer enough for evenin 

wear — serviceable aan 
for any wear. 
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TWO MARVELOUS 


NEW PREPARATIONS 
ie for your cuticle 











Cutex Cuticie Re- 
MOVER is the first step 
in caring for the cuti- 
cle. Every trace of dead 
cuticle must be re- 
moved to show the 
beauty of the nail base. 
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The new Curex Cuticie Cream 
created to supply the missing oils to 


The new Cutex Curticre Oi is 
like the Cream—prepared in liquid 


the cuticle. Used regularly after re- form. Use as part of your mani- 


moving all dead cuticle, it is a sim- 
ple matter to have perfect ovals. 


“ fOOVELY oval-shaped nails depend 

on the beautiful curve around 
the nail base which comes only when 
two things are done for the cuticle— 
One, you must remove the dead cuticle. 
Two, you must restore the missing oils” 
—so says Northam Warren, the great 
authority on the manicure. 

And so with Cutex, already being 
used for removing all dead cuticle, 
Northam Warren has now especially 
created these two marvelous new prepar- 
ations for the second step—supplying 
the cuticle with its missing oils. 

They make the cuticle so soft and 
pliant it is easy to train to a lovely oval. 
Immediately the nails are almond shape, 
the fingers look long and slender! 

But remember your nails can’t look 
nice if old dead cuticle is left clinging to 


cure. And also at night until the dry 
condition of the cuticle is overcome. 


the nails. Even the wonderful new 
Cream or Oil can’t remove that. The 
only thing that has ever been perfected 
that will remove dead cuticle is just the 
familiar Cutex Cuticle Remover. 


Then supply the lacking oils to the 
cuticle with either of these wonderful 
new preparations. If you have a tend- 
ency to excessive dryness, you will find 
it beneficial to spread on either the 
Cream or Oil every single night at 
first. 


Mr. Warren will send you samples of 
the Cream and Oil with the famous 
Cutex Cuticle Remover and Powder 
Polish. Just fill out the coupon below 
and mail it with 10c. If you live in 
Canada, address Dept. F-4, 85 St. 
Alexander St., Montreal. 

Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris. 








Try BOTH 
AT ONCE 


Send 10c for Introduc- 

tory Manicure Set con- 

taining everything for 6 
manicures. 





1 enclose 10c for samples of Cutex Cuticle Cream, 
Cutex Cuticle Oil, and Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
together with the other essentials for the manicure. 


Nortuam Warren, Dept. F-4 
114 West 17th St., New York 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN 
IMMORTALITY? 


[Continued from page 11] 
BY JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


But as things are well with me my heart 
is not sufficiently involved to make it a 
burning question; should things go wrong 
doubtless I would cry, “Lord, I believe, 
help Thou my unbelief!” 

Moreover I know that I love my loved 
ones for many reasons which must be 
evanescent: a way of laughing, even a 
way of weeping, a way of being angry, 
even some little physical habit—certainly 
not immortal, yet a real part of the per- 
sonality I love; certainly not immortal, yet 
without them the people I love, cease to 


be the people I love, and what does my 
heart gain from the idea of a personal 
immortality which changes the person, 
even if the change is for the better? What 
my heart wants is what it loves unchanged 
even for the better. 

But there is another immortality: that 
of the universe. As a scientist, I know that 
the universe is immortal, and since my 
friends and I are parts of the universe, 
we too are immortal. Not as conscious, 
continuous individual beings of course, 
but susceptible to change and oblivion. 





BY JOSEPH FORT 


needed. Until we do see it, argument is 
useless. For, if life is worthless, so is 
immortality. No one aspires to an eternal 
inanity. 

Life is brief at its longest and broken 
at its best; but by all the highest prompt- 
ings of our nature we are urged, even 
commanded, to live for things immortal; 
for truth, justice, purity, love—things that 
belong to the eternal life. Manifestly, 


NEWTON, D.D. 


the soul is as immortal as the moral 
order which inhabits it, else morality were 
a mockery. Since, in their out-working, 
the laws of the moral life reach beyond 
time and the shadow men call death, we 
have authentic assurance. To discover 
this truth and live accordingly—laying out 
our plans and forming our fellowships as 
citizens of eternity—that is life indeed; 
that is religion in its true meaning. 





BY KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT 


what does it return? And with what 
results of experiment ? 

A man once said, “Lord, I believe, help 
Thou mine unbelief.” That was an honest 
man. Hand in hand with every faith 
grows its twin-brother, doubt. To some 
he seems an enemy, to others a sturdy, 
anxious sort of friend. The belief, born of 
a wish, is stronger than its comrade un- 
belief. (It is easier to sustain the faith in 
immortality than to support any con- 


sistent unfaith), so bitterly does love de- 
sire to hold again what once it held. 
Lord, informing Spirit, Thou that 
started the incredible spinning of the 
stars, Maker, User and Breaker of mys- 
terious tools, I believe in Thy vast im- 
mortality into which I shall be reabsorbed 
and where I may become a part of the 
loveliness of those I love, help Thou mine 
unbelief in the small rapturous personal 
Immortality of this . . . . Myself. 





WHO ARE THEY? 


LUTHER BURBANK. 
America’s great scientist. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 
World famous American woman novel- 
ist; author of “Mother.” 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE & 
Famous Kansas journalist, writer and 
editor of the Emporia Gazette. 


EDWARD J. KEMPF, M. D. ‘ 
Eminent practising psychologist, psy- 
cho-analyst and author. 


BASIL KING 
Novelist and author of “The Conquest 
of Fear.” 


ALINE KILMER P 
Poet and widow of the American sol- 
dier-poet Joyce Kilmer. 


REV. BERNARD I. BELL : 
Episcopal clergyman, president of St. 
Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 


REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D. 
America’s great Radio Preacher; pastor 
of Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. 


REV. JOHN CAVANAUGH . : 
C. S. C. of Notre Dame University. 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL ‘ 
Critic and novelist ; author of “Jurgen. 


REV. JOHN ROACH STRATON 
Leading Fundamentalist divine; pastor 
of Calvary Baptist Church, New York. 


WILLIAM BEEBE : 
Botanist, zoologist, and oceanographer ; 
author of “The Arcturus Adventure.” 


TEMPLE BAILEY : 
America’s most popular woman writer. 


CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Brilliant novelist, author of ““The Coast 
of Folly.” 


BEATRICE M. HINKLE, M. D. 
Physician and psycho-analyst—author 
of “The Re-creating of the Individual.” 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
Author, lecturer and critic. 


RT. REV. CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY 
Bishop-coadjutor of Massachusetts. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
Famous columnist and author of 
“Thunder on the Left.” 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


University of Chicago, author of “An . 


American Translation of The New 
Testament.” 


JUDGE FLORENCE ALLEN . 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
The world’s ranking woman jurist. 


REV. JAMES M. GILLIS 
Editor of The Catholic World. 


FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, author of “Is God Limited?” 


CHANNING POLLOCK 
Dramatist and _ theatrical producer, 
author of “The Enemy.” 


H. A. OVERSTREET 
Professor of Philosophy, City College 
of New York, author of “Influencing 
Human Behavior.” 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
Eminent sociologist and author of “The 
Mystery of Religion.” 


VERNON KELLOGG 
Famous zoologist, author of “A Biolo- 
gist Looks at Death.” 


FREDERICK PIERCE “ 
Research psychologist; author of “Un- 
derstanding Ourselves.” 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 
World famous novelist ; author of “God 
and the Groceryman.” 


B. P. WADIA 
Indian Publicist, Adviser to the Indian 
Delegation at the League of Nations 
International Labor Conference. 


EDWIN BJORKMAN 
Editor and critic; author of “Is There 
Anything New Under the Sun?” 


JOHN LANGDON DAVIES 
Famous English biologist; author of 
“The New Age of Faith.” 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 
Preacher at City Temple, London dur- 
ing the war, Reviewer for McCall’s. 


KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT 
Famous novelist, author of “Quest.” 
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EETH 
are Film Free 


Smiles are Charming 


The new way to combat the film on teeth— 
the source of many tooth and gum disorders 
—which numbers of leading authorities suggest 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 






































The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. 
That is why Pepsodent, urged by dental authorities, is also universally 
placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


ee eos 


effective combatants have been found, approved 


Y running your 

tongue across your 
teeth, a film will be 
felt—a slippery sort 
of coating. 


Recent dental re- 
search proves that 
film a chief enemy of 
healthy teeth and 
gums —the source of 
most dull teeth, a chief 
cause of many gum 
disturbances. 





Because old ways of 
brushing often failed 
to remove film success- 
fully, a new way in 
tooth and gum care is 
being widely suggested by dental authorities. 
These are embodied in the special film- 
removing dentifrice called Pepsodent. 








A method dentists now 
are widely urging. 


Wuart Fitm Is— 
lrs ErFecr ON TEETH AND Gums 


For years dental science sought ways to 
fight film. Clear teeth and healthy gums 
come only when film is constantly com- 
bated—removed every day from the teeth. 

Film was found to cling to teeth; to 
get into crevices and stay; to hold in 
contact with teeth food substances which 
fermented and fostered the acids of de- 
cay. Film was found to be the basis of 
tartar. Germs by the millions breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea and most gum disorders. 

Thus there was a universal call for an effec- 
tive film-removing method. Ordinary brushing 
alone was often found ineffective. Now two 


by high dental authority and embodied in a 
tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


CurDLEs AND Removes Fitm— 
Firms THE Gums 
Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
it thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety 
to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the gums— 
Pepsodent provides, for this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in gum protection sci- 
ence knows today. Pepsodent also multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form. 


It multiplies the starch digestant of the saliva. 









The habit of removing film twice daily from the teeth by 
Pepsodent is widely urged by dental authorities. 


Thus combats starch deposits which might 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 


No other method known to present-day sci- 
ence embodies protective agents like those now 
found in Pepsodent. 


PLease Accerr PEpsopENT TEsT 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how thor- 
oughly film is removed. The teeth gradually 
lighten as film coats go. Then for 10 nights 
massage the gums with Pepsodent, using your 
finger tips; the gums then should start to firm 
and harden. 


At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree, that next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent, the quality dentifrice, provides the utmost 
science has discovered for hetter teeth and gums. 








FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





FREE — Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 
Pepsodent Company, Dept.1095, 1104 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. Only one tube to 
a family. 


Name. 





PT el Se Ce RO oh: OA oP RAED ENTE ME Tae 





Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., 
Toronto, Canada. London Office: 42 Sovthwark Bridge 
Road, London, 8S. E. 1. The Pepsodent Co. (Australia), 
Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W. 2441 




















PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice — Removes Film from Teeth 
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Two stuffy noses would be 


worse than one... 














.. but 


why suffer with 


one stuffy nose? 


OUR head feels as big as a house. Your 

nose is stopped. You wheeze, and blow, 
and gasp for breath. 

How foolish to suffer with a stuffy nose 
when Mentholatum gives such quick relief! 
Your tender, inflamed nose passages need 
the soothing coolness of Mentholatum. 
Even the outside of your nose is sore and 
red ... badly in need of Mentholatum’s 
healing, antiseptic touch. 

Apply Mentholatum freely to your stuffy 
nose. Notice how suddenly you get relief— 
how the delightful coolness penetrates far 
back into your poor clogged head. Breathe 
deeply again. 

Every druggist has Mentholatum in jars 
and handy tubes. 
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Send this coupon with 10 cents for mailing costs 
to Dept. 52, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N 

You will get a trial package of Mentholatum with 
a package of Mentholatum Cough Drops. 






Name . 


Address Bates = | 
Yes] Not) 


Have you ever used ‘Mondhiienennd 
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WHEN SPRING PEEPS OVER 
YOUR GARDEN WALL 


sede 


BY DOROTHY GILES 3&3 
Author of “The Little Kitchen Garden” 


HE “Youtherie of 
the Year,” so one 
old garden writer 


characterized these eariy 

weeks of Spring—weeks 

that open with the 

crocus, and continue until the lilacs burst 
into mauve and violet flame. That 
season has its own special name too, a 
name sponsored by no less a poet than 
saintly George Herbert who called those 
days of early May when the whole coun- 
tryside is perfumed with the heady 
fragrance that could, I am sure, have its 
origin in a flower of no other color than 
this—“Lilactive.” 

I have a fondness for these quaint, old, 
seasonable names. They strike their roots 
deep into the heart—a good place for 
roots to spring from whether they be 
botanical or philological. They have been 
coined by generations of garden-wise folk 
who were poets at heart, and who sought, 
unconsciously it may be, and as so many 
of the greatest artists have worked—to 
express their poetry in the terms of every- 
day thought and speech. 


It is such words as 
hopeful, gallant and 
wistful that come 
quickest to one’s pen in 
writing of the first 
Spring garden flowers. 

Blues and cool yellows are the predom- 
inant colors. Scarlet and very vivid orange 
tulips, handsome though they are striking 
a bizarre note in some modernistic plant- 
ing, never seem to belong in the Spring 
garden picture. They are too self-assured, 
too flaunting, for this hesitant season. 
The Spring garden which abounds in 
daffodils needs a note of rich violet to set 
off their cool April sunshine tints. This 
is afforded by violas, pansies, and the less 
well known aubretias which come in at 
least four shades of mauve, violet and 
royal purple. For those who do not 
know this beautiful early Spring flowering 
plant, let me add that it grows about three 
inches high, in dense mats which are closely 
covered with tiny, wide open flowers. For 
a rock garden, or for planting at the base 
of shrubbery along a path it is a rich 
addition to the garden [Turn to page 85] 








APRIL PASSES 
By Ann Ricumonp 
April came yesterday down our way, 


Jocund and gay; 
Her gown the sheen 


Of daffodil green, 
While her dancing feet 
Embroidered the earth with blossoms sweet, 
And woke from out of their winter grey 
Each bourgeoning spray. 


I called to her, but she would not stay. 
Heartless and gay 
I saw her pass. 
She is gone, alas! 
There is left a pain 
Which neither the wind, nor the healing rain, 
Nor the white largess of her sister May 
Can e’er allay. 
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FLAKES . 


CAKES 


OR POWDER 








AT Boraxdoes make soap 
and water more efficient has 
been convincingly proved 


through exhaustive tests made by 
the Priscilla Proving Plant at 
Newton Centre, Mass. Every 
housekeeper will find the facts dis- 
closed by these tests helpful in 
coping with the home laundry 
problem. 


Ten tests were made by washing 
duplicate assortments of clothes 
—one group with soap and water 
alone and then an identical group 
with Twenty Mule Team Borax 
used in addition to the soap. In 
every case the staff of the Pris- 
cilla Proving Plant pronounced 
the clothes washed in the Borax 
water to be whiter, cleaner and 
more satisfactorily laundered than 
those washed with soap and 
water alone. 


Seven well known brands 
of soap used 


In this. very thorough test seven 
different kinds of soap were sep- 
arately used—first without the 
addition of any Borax and then 
again with Twenty Mule Team 
Borax having been added to the 
water before the soap. 


Aside from the positive proof of 
the merit of Twenty Mule Team 
Borax for laundry purposes, was 
the overwhelming evidence that 
no matter what brand or which kind 
of soap was used, Borax made the 





soap and water do better work in 
every instance. 


And this was no reflection what- 
ever on the quality of these seven 
soaps. It simply demonstrated 
that no matter how good your 
soap is, Borax makes it more 
efficient. 


cAnd there’s a reason for this 


Practically all water carries cer- 
tain mineral elements 
which prevent soap 
from doing its full 
work. Borax neutral- 
izes this mineral con- 
tent—overcomes this 
hardness, slight 
though it may be. The 
result is shown in the 














quick formation of rich suds. And 
plentiful suds are necessary to hold 
the dirt particles in suspension 
and insure thorough cleansing. 


These scientific tests conducted 
by the Priscilla Proving Plant 
showed that on the average the 
depth of the suds when Borax was 
used was over three times the 
suds depth with the same soap 
when Borax was not used—in 

some cases even five 


Three to five times the times greater. So 
suds when Borax is used Whether it is chips, 


flakes, cakes or pow- 
der that you prefer 
to use—Twenty Mule 
Team Borax is need- 
ed to secure the 
greatest efficiency. 
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No matter which soap you use or for what purpose 
~it will do better work if Borax is added to the water 


This pamphlet will help you 


How the Priscilla Proving Plant 
used Twenty Mule Team Borax 
and the startling results it showed 
is all completely described in our 
pamphlet “Better Laundry Work 
with Borax” which every house- 
keeper will find well worth read- 
ing. Send the coupon below for 
this pamphlet which we are sure 
will be a real help to you in your 
laundry problems. 


As well as being an aid to soap, 
Borax is itself a detergent and a 
cleanser. It deodorizes and pre- 
vents germ growth. The old and 
well known Twenty Mule Team 
brand is on sale at all grocery, 
drug and department stores. Use 
it freely for laundry work and 
many other household tasks. 


° ¢ ° 


We also make Twenty Mule Team 
Borax Soap Chips—a ready com- 
bination of soap and Borax. We 
commend them to you as a highly 
satisfactory product. If your 
grocer doesn’t carry them, just 
write us. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO, 
100 William St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your 
pamphlet, “‘Better Laundry Work with 
Borax”, describing in detail the tests 
made by the Priscilla Proving Plant. 

M-4-27 
Name 
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—— delicately colored, with a soft, 
silken sheen—mew stockings. Oh! to 
keep them mew until they wear out! 

With Lux you avoid the two unseen en- 
emies of silks—rubbing with cake soap and 
the injurious alkali in so many soaps, re- 
gardless of whether they are flakes or chips or 
cakes. Enemies that quickly rob your stock- 
ings of their original silkiness, their delicate 
coloring! at ae 
F porn wash silk stockings in rich, 

bubbling Lux suds. With tissue-thin, 
transparent Lux diamonds there is no ru- 
inous rubbing—no harmful alkali. Lux 
leaves stockings silky and soft—it fairly 
gives them new life! 


Use Lux for your silk dresses and underwear, 
too—your sweaters and other woolens. Sold only 
in the familiar Lux packages for your 
"protection. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


If it’s safe im 
V6 mgoumien, 
» _— it’s safe in Lux 
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FIFTY DOLLARS A MONTH 
TO KEEP ALIVE 


[Continued from page 32] 


their presence, I scorned the very thought 
of lying down during the day. Indeed 
I pitied my weaker sisters who admitted 
that they had to lie down every after- 
noon. I realize now that driving myself, 
as an electric motor drives an engine was 
just a form of vanity or egotism. We 
women glory in our ability to carry heavy 
domestic burdens, just as a wrestler or 
prize fighter thrills with his superiority 
over his weak-muscled brothers; but 
working from 6:30 or 7 A. M. to 8 or 9 
P. M., without relaxing the body is not 
a credit to a woman, however efficient she 


| may be. It is a blot on her intelligence. 


We would not think of running our 
sewing machine, day in and day out with- 


| out oiling it. We often allow our talking 
| machine to run down, because we know 
| that if we merely turn it off, leaving it 
| wound up tautly, we may injure the 


mechanism. Yet we keep our organs and 
nerves wound up like a spring sixteen 
hours a day, never letting them run down 


| in relaxation, never soothing them with 


the oil of the midday rest. 
How many of you women on McCall 


' Street have the strength of character 


and the courage to lie down and rest 
during the day, in spite of the comments 
of your neighbors and the amazement of 
your family ? 

Long before I reached forty I had 


| stopped taking outdoor exercise of any 


sort. I fell in with the popular idea 


| that, after thirty-five, regular exercise is 
| unimportant—in fact, it made the mother 


of growing children rather ridiculous. 
As the children made less demands on 
me, and I was able to employ help 
at home, I decided that I had entered 
that happy period of existence when I 
could take things easy. So there I was, a 
woman who had exercised her muscles 
with broom and duster, with the beating 
of rugs and the hanging of curtains, 
settling into a figurative easy chair for the 
rest of my life. The highest recommenda- 
tion for an apartment was the fact that 
a street car, taken at the next corner, 
would stop in front of my office. I for- 
got that walking to my office was the 


| finest possible preparation for the day’s 


work. Instead I considered it a distinct 


| waste of time. When my physicians told 


me two years ago that I must walk for 


| walking’s sake, first a mile a day, then 





increasing it to three or four, I was horri- 
fied to find that my ankles soon gave out 
and that my heart fluttered abominably. 
Worse still, I took absolutely no pleasure 
in walking, but did it grimly as part of 
the regimen that would keep me alive. 
You can’t undo in two or three years 
the bad habits of twenty years, and I 
still find it intolerable, this lying down 
an hour every afternoon, doing absolutely 
nothing, and walking with longing eyes 
on buses and taxi-cabs. 

How many of you women have for- 
gotten how to play? I never was more 
ashamed in my life than I was when a 
doctor asked me, “What is your hobby ?” 
and I realized that it was “work.” While 
you are still in your thirties or your 
forties, cultivate a hobby that takes you 
outdoors. If I had my life to live over 
again, I’d join a hiking club or a camera 
club or a woodcraft club, and I’d be as 
crazy about it as any boy or girl scout. 
No one but my Maker knows how I have 
struggled at sixty to play, and it is utterly 


| hopeless, because I stopped doing it at 


thirty, and since then I have found my 
recreations in theaters, in concert halls, in 
museums and libraries, and neglected the 
great outdoors where Nature does her 
utmost to keep us well. 

How many of you women on McCall 
Street pay any attention to trifling ail- 
ments? How many of you take a pinch 
of bicarbonate of soda after each meal? 
If your digestive tract cries out for bi- 


| carbonate of soda, there’s a reason, and 
| in your secret heart you know you should 


find that reason. And you really intend 
to do this some day when you have time. 
Or you have occasional headaches which 
you lay to an extra heavy day, or an 
extra fancy dish you had at a luncheon 
or dinner, or the loss of a night’s rest 
when someone was sick. But if you are 


subject to headaches, however slight, they 
are not due to accidents; they are warn- 
ings straight from nature. 

“Just a touch of neuralgia.” “Just a 
twinge of rheumatism.” “I have had a 
succession of colds all winter.” 

How often you hear your friends in 
their late thirties or early forties say just 
such things as these. Neuritis, rheumatism, 
persistent and recurrent colds—these are 
not mere ailments. They are symptoms 
of some organic trouble which is eating 
into your vitality. 

How many of you women have a zero 
hour? This may come in the night, usu- 
ally between two and four a. M. You 
wake up with an odd sinking sensation. 
Or it may come just before you rise in 
the morning, and for a few wretched 
minutes you wonder how you can get 
through another day. Or it may attack 
you in the middle of the morning. It 
rarely comes between noon and midnight, 
and it usually passes when you have had 
something to eat or drink, especially a 
cup of strong coffee or tea, or a sweet, 
like candy, a slice of cake, or a French 
pastry. 

The explanation of this zero hour is 
very simple. It is nature’s warning of 
fatigue.. The hot drink stimulates you 
and winds afresh the springs of your activ- 
ity. The sweet is an energizer and gives 
you false strength. 

Glancing back a few sentences, I feel 
this reads like the warning of the old- 
fashioned patent medicine “ad,” but I 
don’t care if it does. For if I had known 
how to interpret those warnings twenty 
or thirty years ago, I wouldn’t be paying 
fifty dollars a month now to keep alive. 

Thousands of women actually believe 
that it is selfish to “fuss” about their 
health, to run to a doctor about every 
little ailment, to complain of being tired. 
Naturally a woman who has borne and 
reared children is tired, you say. Well, she 
shouldn’t be, if she has had the right kind 
of care and has lived sensibly. If her 
husband complains, she urges him to go 
to a doctor at once. If she does not feel 
well, she considers it all part of the white 
woman’s burden and takes her favorite 
headache cure. 

In reality we are never more selfish 
than when we neglect our health, for in 
the long run our families pay a heavier 
price than we do. 

A woman wrote to me recently that 
she was greatly distressed about conditions 
in her home. She felt she had lost control 
over. her children, because they called her 
discipline “nagging.” Incidentally she ex- 
plained that she had quite enough to do 
without being worried by strained rela- 
tions in her family circle. She does all 
the housework, except the laundry, in an 
eight-room house, makes dresses for her 
seven-year-old child and does all of the 
family mending. Her two older children, 
employed by the telephone company, 
work on different shifts, so .she packs 
lunches for them and takes them to and 
from work in the family car at different 
hours. She is purchasing agent for the 
family, cook and cleaner, nurse when 
there is illness, seamstress and family 
chauffeur. I don’t suppose she has had a 
real vacation in years, and now she won- 
ders why, at forty-five, she is so easily 
irritated, and why her family resent what 
they call “nagging.” 

Are you reaching the “nagging” stage? 
If so, it’s not a mental condition, nor in- 
ability to discipline your family. It’s a 
case of pure fatigue that may lead to 
a general breakdown. 

However, we are progressing. A new 
school of medicine is gaining strength and 
popularity, a school of preventive medi- 
cine. All up and down McCall Street 
are doctors who would rather keep you 
well than cure you when you become ill. 
They belong to this new school of medi- 
cine. They are the doctors you want to 
consult. 

Nor is this entirely a matter of your 
own physical fitness, your own happy 
future, the prosperity and contentment 
of your family. It is no longer fashionable 
to be delicate. The modern woman of 
social position swims, [Turn to page 82] 
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BETTY USE YOUR BEAN 


[Continued from page 58] 


would perhaps retire behind a shield of 
bravado. She was wholly unprepared 
for the unmistakably sincere nonchalance 
of his answer. 

“Oh, yes,” he said carelessly, “that’s 
just about what Mary would say.” 

For a moment, Betty was dashed into 
uncomprehending silence. “You mean,” 
she finally asked incredulously, “that her 
being willing to talk like that doesn’t 
make any difference?” 

“Why, no,” said Tommy. “If she can be 
trained into a chaimpion, I don’t imagine 
the Scotch widow will care how many 
hands she holds in her spare time.” 

“But you—don’t you care?” 

Tommy’s face in the moonlight was all 
honest surprise. “What earthly difference 
does it make to me?” he asked. 

“But to have had her impose upon 
you, deceive you—” Betty faltered. 

“She didn’t impose on me, or deceive 
me,” said Tommy. “I knew she was a 
poor, ignorant girl with a real genius for 
hitting a golf-ball and I knew she’d never 
had a decent chance. No deceiving there— 
it’s true as Gospel. And she didn’t im- 
pose on me any—I’ve been just doing 
what I thought somebody ought to do 
for her.” 

“I suppose,” she said, “I thought 
you’d mind because I thought you were 
really in love with her.” 

“In love with Mary Raswell! Lord in 
heaven, no!” Again there was no mistak- 
ing the sincerity of Tommy’s vehement 
answer. Tommy, too, looked out into the 
fragrant moonlight. 

Tommy looked back suddenly at Betty, 
laid his hand over her slim one. 

“I never meant to let you guess, 
Betty,” he said, “but I don’t know that 
there’s any harm in your knowing. The 
fact is that there isn’t and never has been 
any chance of my falling in love with 
anybody else—while you were around.” 


HE Country Club golf course looked, 

in March, very much as it had in 
November. The same hard, frozen ground, 
the same leafless, windswept trees. It had 
grown too dark to finish the golf game 
and Betty and Walter were following their 
caddy back to the club-house. 

Betty, swinging along, striking at the 
withered weeds with the putter she was 
still carrying, knew that Walter was an- 


noyed with her. He was trying hard to 
be polite, but Betty, as sensitively re- 
sponsive to mood as a Stradivarius, knew 
that he had been annoyed by her golf 
game. The truth is that it had been just 
a little bit better than his own. This had 
been luck, partly; it had been one of her 
very best days. 

“How about a couple of rubbers of 
bridge?” Jerome suggested, as soon as 
the four had reached the club-house. 

“Fine idea!” Walter and Roberta had 
agreed enthusiastically. “Nothing else to 
do between now and dinner time.” 

Nothing else to do! Betty’s mind flew 
back to the two hours a day she and 
Tommy had had between golf lesson and 
lunch time, when the world had seemed 
so full of interesting things to do that a 
lifetime had seemed too short. 

Roberta spread out the cards for the 
first cut with that businesslike deftness 
that had once so terrified Betty. It didn’t 
terrify her any more, though. She had 
found that the mediocre players and 
even the poor ones were quite as likely 
to be brisk as the really good ones. 

“Look here, Betty,” Walter protested, 
aggrieved, the first time she ignored one 
of the conventions, “you can’t bid Four 
Clubs with a Three No Trump bid 
against you—it’s suicide.” 

And when Betty went blandly ahead 
and made her four clubs, winning game 
and rubber, he was still more aggrieved. 
Tommy, she thought suddenly, would 
never have been aggrieved. 

“You come to the point when it’s time 
to stop playing a purely defensive game. 
When it’s time to take the offensive, to 
lock ahead, to use your bean—” 

Tommy had said something like that. 

And Betty was suddenly beginning to 
do it. Not in any game but in life. 

“Betty, use your bean.” 

Betty thought she was doing just that 
now as she sat quietly at the bridge table, 
feeling sorrier and sorrier for Walter’s 
wife. She thought she was planning ahead, 
cool-brained, intelligent. And perhaps she 
was, with one part of her. But there must 
have been some other part, too, some part 
that was warm, primitive, pure instinct. 
Else why should her hands shake so as 
she tried to shuffle the cards, just because 
she had begun to plan the letter she would 
write that night to Tommy! 





AS A MAN 


PRAYETH 


[Continued from page 2] 


At Fifty-five Years of Age 


Our father help Mary to bear the trial 
that has come to her. Help her not to 
become bitter or hard because of it, but 
to grow finer and more understanding. If 
it is thy will let her love win her husband 
back, but if not give her the strength 
to give him up, but don’t let it warp her, 
dear father, or make her petty. 


At Sixty Years of Age 


Comfort the children for the loss of 
their dear mother. Comfort all those 
who mourn, and make them believe in 
thee and thy world of light and happiness 
beyond, where Eloise is gone. Take her 
in thy loving arms, dear father, and make 
her well and happy again. 

Oh God I ought not to complain, but 
the loss of my dear one is heavy upon me. 
Give me courage to go on alone. 


At Sixty-five Years of Age 


God help me to teach these grand- 
children of mine, before I die not to 
expect too much or too little of their 
fellow men. God help me to teach them 
to forgive because they are going to need 
considerable forgiving themselves before 
they get as far along the road as I have 
gone. And help me to keep out of their 
way and not be a nuisance to them. 


At Three-score Years and Ten 


Oh God I thank thee that my time is 
come and I am going to join Eloise. 
Don’t let them mourn for me. They 
wouldn’t if they knew how lonely it has 
been without her. Just putting in time. 
Comfort them, father, and use the love 
they have for me to lose their hold on 
the things that do not matter. God bless 
them and keep them. 





THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 31] 


misfortune. If they are never to have a 
chance, just what do you mean when you 
say that a wise and just God loves them ?” 

“Or, at the other end of the scale, the 
great souls, the trail-blazers, the pioneers, 
the martyrs, the saviors and cross-bear- 
ers of the race. Supposing the Cross is 
the end, the final scene of the drama— 
just what do you mean by a righteous 
God? There would be something the mat- 
ter with a God who left it so—blowing 
us out like candles as he will.” 

“This, then, is the conclusion of the 
whole matter: there are two philosophies, 
two religions, on earth which invite the 
allegiance of men, Hope and Hopelessness. 


Which will you take this Easter Morning? 
As for myself, I am sure that we are not 
dust but spirit, sure that the universe 
is not aimless but purposeful, sure that 
God does not make us to kill us, sure 
that Christ is not dead but risen; sure 
that dust to dust was not spoken of the 
soul.” 

In this direct and forthright fashion a 
great preacher faces the august issue of 
death and destiny, dodging no difficulty, 
and finds a reason for faith, a basis for 
hope, even the Great Hope which arches 
over the lives of our living and the graves 
of our dead. For such leadership of faith 
we thank God. 
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) While ber master lived 
Aunt Jemima refused to 
tell a soul the recipe for 

her famous pancakes 


| knew it i is 


—this recipe today the most popular in all the world 


wanted to try it. Far and wide 


Preens the very first every one 
the women on those old-time 


southern estates heard the news of 


her recipe. Yet no one could find out 
how she mixed her ingredients. 


Today this same old-time recipe of 


Aunt Jemima’s is used by more women 
than any other in history. 
|_ Down on the plantation onty Aunt 
| Jemima herself could make those 
golden-brown, tender pancakes that 
became so famous. No other cook 
succeeded in matching their flavor. 


Now millions of women are follow- 
ing Aunt Jemima’s recipe—making 
light, fragrant pancakes just like 
her own. Today her ingredients, 
proportioned exactly as she used 
them, come to you, ready-mixed in 


Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. No cook 
book gives her recipe. Her special 
flours cannot even be bought in 
stores today. We grind them in ma- 
chinery designed for that particular 
purpose. 

It is so easy today. No chance to 
go wrong! Just mix a cup of milk (or 
water) with every cup of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour-—and stir! 

You will notice new interest in the 
faces at table when you first serve 
these cakes, so tender, so wholesome. 
And how much you, yourself, will 
enjoy that matchless plantation fla- 
vor! Plan now to test Aunt Jemima’s 
recipe ready-mixed. Use the coupon 
below to send for trial size packages 
of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 
of her Prepared Buckwheat Flour or 
get full size packages from your grocer. 


Now—a chance to test this famous recipe 
Trial size packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and Prepared Buck- 


wheat Flour matled on receipt of 10c with new recipe booklet giving many 


delightful suggestions. Send coupon today 
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LEONARD 


Cleanable Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


LS paaoget you love to havea fresh, 
new, gleaming-white refrigera- 
tor this summer? Think what a joy 
... what an inspiration . . . in your 
kitchen! Think how much better 
everything would taste coming from 
these large, airy, wholesome food 
chambers! And how easy to take 
care of this porcelain Beauty—just a 
quick wipe with a damp cloth! Why 
not visit your Leonard dealer today 
and select the kind of a refrigerator 
you’ve always wanted? Of course you 
can afford it—the Leonard “pays for 
itself in the tood that it saves!” 


Unexcelled for ice or electric refrigeration 
because super-insulated. A leader in the 
industry for 45 years. Two million in use 
today. Send for Mr. C. H. Leonard’s ine 
teresting and informative little book on 
“Selection and Care of Refrigerators”, ad- 
dressing Dept. 404. A Catalogue and sam- 
ple of porcelain will also be sent to you. 


LEONARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 


IN CANADA: KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD., LONDON, ONT. 











EQUIPPED FOR INSTALLATION OF THE ELECTRIC UNIT 
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THE WORLD EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 30] 


United States so heartily disliked as she 
is in the England of today. The reasons 
for this are many and need no re- 
cital here, but it is distressing to all who 
wish for close Anglo-American union to 
find that when Ireland is no longer a sub- 
ject of contention, other issues successfully 
bar the way to complete rapprochement. 

During the Great War, and immediately 
after, Ireland seemed to be on the way 
to a prosperity she had never known 
before. The causes for this were that the 
war touched her but lightly, and she 
obtained good prices for her dairy and 
other products. Then came the struggle 
between the republicans on the one hand 
and the free staters on the other. 

But lovers of Ireland, and who does not 
love her that has come within the charm 
of her native sons, see a brighter day in 
store for her. She is forging ahead toward 
political amity and economic indepen- 
dence. Preparations are under way to 
harness her rivers and force them to 
yield the power which the lack of coal 
has hitherto withheld. The Shannon en- 
terprise alone bids promise of developing 


sufficient power at minimum rates to give 
impetus to the industrial life of the state. 

Thirty-five years ago that great and 
unselfish Irishman, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
founded an agricultural cooperative move- 
ment. He believed that under intelligent 
direction the farmers could do far more 
for themselves than the government 
could do for them. He held that the State 
should supplement but not provide a sub- 
stitute for voluntary effort. This con- 
clusion was in conflict with the general 
conception as to what an agricultural 
policy should be. He gave of his own 
money and time unsparingly, with the 
result that rural Ireland realized that co- 
operative organization was the key to the 
problem confronting the Irish farmer. 

And Ireland has almost completely 
dropped out of English as she has out of 
American politics. Her citizens now have 
an opportunity to live up to the expecta- 
tions of their ardent admirers and well 
wishers. The Ireland of yesterday was 
an Ireland from which to emigrate—the 
Ireland of tomorrow should be an Ireland 
in which to live and prosper, 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 31] 


on a pile of fagots a few hundred years 
ago. There is a description of Elmer’s first 
church in which Lewis contrives to blacken 
the preacher forever with a most despic- 
able seduction of the deacon’s daughter. 
Then follows the preacher’s descent into 
business, and his meeting with Sharon. 

With Sharon out of the way the 
preacher fails as an evangelist and some- 
how contrives to get into the graces of 
another denomination. The last half of 
the book chronicles his steady rise to the 
pastorate of a powerful church in New 
York City and his certain prospect of 
some day lobbying the national congress 
at Washington for the moral elevation of 
a nation. 

It would be false to say that Lewis is 
attacking religion in this book. But it 
would not be libellous to say that he is 


hitting the evangelist and the yellow 
journalist preacher with every ounce of 
punishment he commands. Since Lewis is 
our champion heavyweight bruiser among 
the novelists (one has only to remember 
the black eyes raised by Main Street and 
Babbitt) it is only fair to warn the reader 
that Elmer Gantry is the toughest and 
most ferocious of his novels. 

The novelist even gives a great deal of 
his pains to-tracing the counter life of a 
sincere and honest preacher, and one with 
every grace and attribute so lacking in 
Gantry. Needless to say, this man is 
eventually beaten up and driven from 
town, blinded and crippled by thugs from 
Dr. Gantry’s congregation. 

There is no use recommending Elmer 
eae: It is going to be read by every- 

edy. 





THE MUSICAL EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 30] 


they should be sung. Their concert 


manner is informality itself. At the 
appointed hour three men and _ three 
women, neither badly nor strikingly 


well dressed, file out upon the plat- 
form and sit around a table, with 
music books before them. At an almost 
imperceptible gesture from their leader, 
they begin to sing. Your first feeling is 
one of slight disappointment; for their 
voices, while good enough, are by no 
means exceptional. Almost any large 
American church choir could furnish six 
voices as good or better. 

But I have never heard any church 
choir that could sing the way these six 
people can. What they do is done so 
perfectly that it looks and sounds easy. 
No conductor brandishes an admonitory 
baton before their eyes. A lifted finger, 
a raised eyebrow or a nod from Cuthbert 
Kelly—who is the basso of the sextette 
as well as its leader—are all the signals 


they have to rely upon. But in precision 
of attack, in exactness in rhythm, in right- 
ness and delicacy of phrasing, in subtle 
control of light and shade, this group of 
six singers is a revelation. Their diction is 
so crystal clear that even in an elaborate 
contrapuntal passage, with possibly three 
different sets of words being sung simul- 
taneously, one hears, not the unintelligible 
muddle that proceeds from the average 
chorus under such circumstances, but 
three clear strands of poetry, separate and 
perfectly understandable. 

They are to choral music what the 
Flonzaley and London String Quartets 
are to instrumental music, for their work 
possesses the same fluidity and trans- 
parence, the same satisfying homogeneity 
that is born of the perfected blending 
of several congenial personalities. Hear 
The English Singers when you can, for 
until you have heard them, you have 
not heard part-singing. 





THE NEWS EVENT OF THE MONTH 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


[Continued from page 29] 


in their whok-hearted desire to face the 
realities of the international situation and to 
contribute what they could to its solution. 

The report of the Findings Committee 
representing the general conclusions 
reached at the conference will soon be 
published and promises to be a very in- 
teresting document. Some points in it 
were the subject of considerable debate 
and disagreement, but the fact that a 
report embodying such far-reaching con- 
clusions could have been carried at all is 
encouraging. It is explicit in its condem- 
nation of the influence of individuals 
representing commercial interests in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. It con- 


demns the too great caution and conser- 
vatism of our State Department in em- 


barking on an active policy of coopera- 
tion with other nations for the solution 
of international problems. 

The reactionary part played by the 
United States Senate in defeating treaties 
of arbitration is emphasized in the report. 
I think that it would be hard to deny 
that the Senate, for no better reason than 
its fear to be shorn of some fraction 
of its powers, has obstructed the prog- 
ress of international understanding more 
perhaps than any other one body in the 
world. But not even the Senate can stand 
for long against a popular demand. The 
responsibility for giving back to the 
United States her leadership in the strug- 
gle for better understanding between 
nations rests with the American people. 
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‘Oh, but youdheald 


try this one!” 


HEY were wonders, those women. They were not 

only cooks —they were artist-cooks. And they 

were presiding, with justifiable pride, over a small 
private demonstration of a certain food. Not Grape- 
Nuts —but somehow, in a lull in their activities, these 
two cooking experts forgot about the food they were 
demonstrating and began to talk about Grape-Nuts. 


“Like it?” said one of them. “I adore it! I can’t begin 
to tell you the number of different ways I use it. I'll let 
you have my recipes. Some have been given to me and 
some I’ve made up for myself.” 


“TI wonder if you know the recipes I have?” said the 
other promptly. “Just the other day I discovered 
anew way... ; 


They were off! The air was full of recipes . . custards 
and puddings and candies and cakes; croquettes and 
omelets, fritters and salads and soups and sandwiches 
... And the only interruption to the deluge was when 
one or the other of them turned, now and then, to the 
respectfully-listening group of bystanders and begged 
them to believe that everything you used Grape-Nuts 
in —everything! —was made a great deal more delicious 
by the wonderful Grape-Nuts flavor. 


It’s a discovery that a great many women have made 
for themselves. There’s something about the nut-like 
taste of these golden kernels —their malt-barley flavor — 
their crisp, brown crunchiness —that makes them per- 
fectly irresistible. Women discovered this, in the first 


place, when they ate Grape-Nuts simply as a breakfast 
food . . . so now they've gone on finding more and more 
uses for it... The Grape-Nuts recipes given on this 
page may be new to you —but they are all firm favor- 
ites with the women who sent them in to us. Do try 
them! 


And remember that -Grape-Nuts has remarkable 
food value. Eaten simply with milk or cream, it is an 
admirably balanced ration. Combined with other 
foods, it increases their value to the body because of 
the essential elements it supplies. Grape-Nuts contains 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates for heat and 
energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which in- we | 
clude also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double- | 


thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post's Bran Chocolate, 






Grape-Nuts Breakfast Puffs 


1% teaspoons sugar 

1 cup milk 1 cup flour 

¥ teaspoon salt % cup Grape-Nuts 

Beat egg very light. Sift together twice salt, sugar 
and flour. this mixture alternately with the 
j milk to the beaten egg. Beat with a Dover beater 
| until batter is full of bubbles and very light. Have 
H muffin pans (preferably iron) very hot. Grease with 
butter. Stir Grape-Nuts into batter and fill muffin 
cups three-quarters full. Put into hot oven(450°F.) 
for twenty minutes. Then reduce heat gradually until 
puffs are thoroughly done. The total time required is 
about fifty minutes or one hour according to the size 
and material of muffin pans. The puffs should be 
crisp hollow shells of golden brown crust. This recipe 
makes 12 small puffs. 


a 1 egg 


“ 
Grape-Nuts Raisin Pie 


% cup Grape-Nuts 
% cup raisins seeded 
and chopped 

1% cups brown sugar 
Mix in order given, and cook for ten minutes. Cool. 
Put into a paste-lined plate and cover with half-inch 
strips of paste placed half an inch apart to form a 
lattice top. Trim edges neatly, moisten and finish 
with a half-inch strip of paste afound the edge. Bake 
about forty minutes. The oven should be hot 
(450°F.) for the first fifteen minutes, and then the 
heat should be reduced. (400°F.) 


2% cups hot water 
% cup cider vinegar 
3 tablespoons butter 


“ 
Grape-Nuts and Vegetable Casserole 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup cooked green peas % teaspoon paprika 

1 cup cooked sweet corn 1 cup milk 

1 tabfespoon finely 2 strips breakfast bacon 
chopped onion cut in two-inch lengths 

1 tablespoon minced A shake of cayenne pep- 
parsley per. 

Mix vegetables and seasonings. Arrange in layers 

alternately with the Grape-Nuts in a buttered cus- 

serole. When dish is filled, pour in the milk. Arrange 

the pieces of bacon on top. Bake in a moderate oven 

G72F ) for 40 minutes. eemate heat to crisp bacon 

and brown top. This recipe serves six persons. 


‘lwo cooking expert..... 
% both talking at once...began to ¥$ 
exchange Grape-Nuts recipes. 
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And that delightful crispness of Grape-Nuts —that, 
too, performs an important service for your health. It 
encourages chewing —real chewing —and so gives ex- 
ercise and stimulation to the teeth and gums. Dental 
authorities tell us that we should always include in our 
daily diet crisp foods which must be chewed. 


Get Grape-Nuts from your grocer. He sells it, of 
course. Or let us send you the following: 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts, and an interesting 
booklet—free! Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you, free, two individual packages of Grape- 
Nuts. With them we will send a booklet containing 
Grape-Nuts recipes and a series of menus ror delight- 
ful breakfasts. 


© 1927, P. Co. Inc. 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, Incorroratep, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts” by a former physical director of Cornell 
-Medical College. 











In Canada, address CanapiaAn Postum Company, Lrp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 





























CINNAMON BUN, 
crisp and delicately 
spiced and frosted with 


Candied orange or lemon peel, citron 
and raisins make SAXON CAKE 
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As for VARIETY 


EW breads for breakfast — new breads for luncheon, 

for tea and for dinner! Dainty breads—rich breads 
—breads that are really desserts! How much easier it is 
to plan interesting menus now that you have this wide 
choice. Your own baker makes every one of the loaves, 
buns, rolls, rings and coffee-cakes you see here and 
dozens of other fascinating varieties, using the finest 
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(Stollen) a real delicacy 


vanilla icing 





Its tender brown crust has a nutty flavor; WHITE 
BREAD slices beautifully 





BUTTERFLY BUN is rich and brown and buttery 

under its delicate frosting. The DINNER ROLL 1s 

crisp. The PARKER HOUSE ROLL has a rich 
butter crust 
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Ground almonds, lemons, citron ard mace give FORM 
CAKE its wonderful flavor 
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EVEN AT TEA the success- 
‘ful hostess must avoid mo- 
notony! Indeed whatever 
meal you plan you will find 
it helpful to keep in mind the 
wonderful variety of breads 
you can now get from your 
baker or grocer. 
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A delicious mixture of fruits is used in 
FILLED COFFEE RING 


ER MAKES fe. 
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IN BREADS-~ + oa 


ingredients and the utmost skill and care. Just ask your 
baker or your grocer for their “specials”; these breads 
are always so fresh and fragrant and delicious they make 
you feel like a hungry child again. Thirty thousand 
bakers now use Fleischmann’s Yeast just as your own 
family used to do when everybody baked at home. 
The Fleischmann Company. 





PECAN ROLLS, frosted with caramelized 
sugar and tender pecans—what a joyful 
change! Every day during Lent, spicy, fra- 
4 HOT CROSS BUNS. (Above to the 
e 


BUTTER HORNS, so rich oft.) Sugar and spice and luscious fruit— 


and buttery brown they melt no wonder RAISIN BUNS taste so good! 
in your mouth! (Below) (Above to the right.) 





APPLE CAKE, is covered with delicate slices of apple, 
luscious raisins and powdered sugar. Delicious for 


breakfast, for luncheon, for dinner and for supper. 








RAISIN BREAD filed with plump, luscious fruit— 
with or without icing 





The most popular of all your baker’s coffee cakes is 
BRAIDED COFFEE RING. It is equally delightful, 
with coffee, with milk, with tea or cocoa 





STREUSEL COFFEE CAKE spread with butter 
and sugar and spices in rich crumbly lumps 


FREE! New ways to make meals interesting without 
baking at home. Send for the booklet which tells all 
about the new breads, how they are served, and how 
easily you can get them. 








THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Desk 41 
701 Washington St., New York 


, Please send me free, a copy of “Variety—the real 
secret of interesting meals.” 


Just perfect for picnics and for late suppers! SAND- 
WICH ROLLS are fragrant, brown and tender 
crusted. They save such a lot of time and bother—+you 
simply cut them open and spread with sandwich filling 
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With These as the 


ORNINGS TEMPTATION 
co Breakfast Can Be Dull 
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Charming variety to dispel that 
breakfast gloom—the mos 
unique grain foods known, to 


prove food that’s “good for 











you” can be extraordinarily 
delicious, too. 


HE ART of attractive breakfasts is variety , just 

as it is the science of winning back a fad- 
ing appetite. Dieticians now point that out. Point 
out that breakfast, a tremendously important meal, 
is too often, because of the usual monotony of 
the same dishes served over and over, a neg- 
lected meal. 

The old idea was to force the appetite into ac- 
cepting needed foods. The new idea is to tempt 
it by serving something “different,” something 
unique and totally unlike the ordinary dishes. 

Try this, and you’ll be surprised at the difference 
in your own acceptance of breakfast and your 
children’s. 


Grain foods that supply the great 
adventure of variety 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the most 
unique grain foods known. There is no other like 


THE QUAKER OATS 





SESS ATA 


- sad \ aera ate 00 — te inne: SB 2 Bees ew BS ARES 
Puffed Wheat, with cream or “half-and-half”—or served with any fresh or preserved fruit 
...combines the enchantment of a change with the elements of a well-balanced diet 


them. They are different from any other known— - 


alluringly, wonderfully different. They taste like toasted 
nutmeats; tempt like confections. Children who resist 
ordinary cereals revel in their unique deliciousness. 



































Each grain is steam puffed 
to eight times its normal size; 
then oven toasted to a wonder- 
ful, crunchy crispness. Every 
food cell, too, is broken in 
this process and digestion thus 
made easy. 


Almost 20% bran—but you would 
never guess it 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, steam- 
exploded to fairy richness. Almost 20% is bran, 
but to eat it you would never guess it, so delight- 
fully is it concealed. Supplies, too, minerals, so 
necessary to the healthful diet. 


Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice steam-ex- 
ploded like the wheat. Its flavor is unique among 
grain foods. Its food value high in the carbohy- 
drates of fine rice. 


Many delightful ways to serve 


Serve with milk or half and half. Try with fresh 
and cooked fruits. Use as a between-meal tid-bit 
for children; as a light luncheon enticement; of, 
as a before-bed snack that will supply nourish- 
ment without imposing on the digestion. 


COMPANY 








we 
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THE GRASS ORPHAN 


[Continued from page 18] 


edged into a corner of the tonneau. Then 
she turned to him quickly. 

“It’s all very funny. And it’s all very 
sad. We mustn’t see each other again. 
We’re quite thoroughly through with 
each other, and you wouldn’t want to 
begin over again for anything in the 
world, would you, and yet right this 
minute you want awfully to kiss me, 
don’t you? Me, too! The very thought 
of you, dear Peter, gives me a very sick 
headache, and yet it’s so queer! The way 
I miss things! Little things . . . . Unim- 
portant . . . . What’s that?” 

They both looked up quickly. Not far 
off a whistle had sounded—a long, muffled 
“Bob whi-i-te—” 

“Tell him to stop the car!” It was like 
an echo reaching them. Then, the little 
whistle that sounded in response. 

“Lenore!” Camilla sprang to her feet. 
“Dismiss him, Peter.” 

She was several yards off, tapping her 
foot impatiently when the car rolled 
away. Peter approached her hesitantly. 

“What’s up?” 

“Can’t say. But I feel panicky. I’m 
afraid we’ll have to play the sneak.” 

“Don’t believe I could stomach that.” 

“Got to. Come along.” 

And over the grass, in and out among 
shrubs and trees, she walked quickly, 
quietly, oblivious to the dew-laden en- 
chantment of the night. At one corner of 
the house low-spreading trees and bushes 
grouped themselves into a sort of copse. 
Camilla tiptoed slowly. 

From somewhere near at hand came an 
incoherent murmuring: 

“Tomorrow morning, Michael—” 

“Absurd! I don’t fancy this midnight 
prowling.” 

“No other way . . .. They only just 
went . . . . Taking me away... . 
Marry... . « Temonmaw..<< .” 

A gruff jumble mounted into sharp 
distinctness. “Exactly eight dollars and 
forty-seven cents, Lenore.” 

Faint laughter then, and a faint con- 
fusion of whispering that teemed with 
tenderness and made Camilla tremble. 
She stopped short when a little avenue 
opened all at’once among the bushes, and 
gave upon a vista so exquisite that it 
seemed like something a poet might weave 
into the fabric of an old-world romance. 

A faint light gleamed through a case- 
ment window upon a little balcony. 
Against the wall, on either side of the 
balcony, a trellis hung heavy with a vine. 
And always the night breeze swished 
softly, tossed a girl’s hair, whipped the 
lace scarf playfully about her shoulders. 

It was all indistinct, other-worldly. The 
tall figure at the foot of the balcony be- 
came discernible only when Lenore’s 
whisper mounted a little. Then the figure 
stirred. 

“All the humdrum part, Michael, that 
will take care of itself. But a honeymoon 
is different! A honeymoon must be in the 
grand manner. And I want a most awf’ly 
stunning wedding ring.” 

He laughed as if it hurt him to laugh. 
“T’ve got eight dollars, little fellow, and 
forty-seven—” 

“And I’ve got the wedding ring! It’s 
Cammie’s. It deserved better of life than 
to be there neglected. I’ve got it here.” 

“No go, Lenore.” Again there sounded 
the note of stony finality. “There’s al- 
ways a line drawn somewhere! Even 
the sort of person who’s dabbed in the 
mud, and enjoyed it, and gotten off none 
the worse for it—even that sort of person 
can’t take a precocious infant, no matter 
how precious an infant it may be. And 
I’m going now, Lenore.” 

“You’re going in exactly five minutes, 
my blessing, if you wish to, then. But 
for five minutes you’re to listen to me.” 

She leaned over the railing. 

“Now then, Michael! I’ve had a busy 
day ! First, there’s the place to get married 
without any fuss. It’s an hour away, and 
Minna’s nephew works in the courthouse 
in the village. That’ll make it easier, be- 
cause he’ll be a witness, and Minna’ll be 
the other.” 

She clasped her hands tightly now. 
“Minna knows a nice Jewish gentleman 
on Sixth Avenue who has a pawnshop. 
He was quite nice, and he gave me lots 
of money for my pearls. So I leased a 
place! Such a place ‘for a honeymoon, 


Michael! I paid a month’s rent down, and 
another for security, and I’ve got a hun- 
dred and sixty dollars left.” 

Lenore went on more quickly: 

“This place, Michael, it’s Peter’s place! 
And he’s given it up. He told Minna to 
lease it. And he stored all the most pre- 
cious things in the cellar. Minna and I 
fetched ’em up this afternoon. And oh, 
Michael, please, Michael, the trellis is 
strong !” 

Lenore’s whisper rose into a new jubi- 
lance over the swish of the breeze. 

“There’s a sunken garden, Michael, 
with marble Italian things, and little birch 
trees. There’s the biggest room, and one 
side of it’s all windows. We’ll have dinner 
there tomorrow. And the things we 
fetched up from the cellar . . . . Beauti- 
ass ss MOM . Old Italian altar 
cloths, and a treasure chest that used to 
belong to some little Spanish bride—” 

In the path of light cast from the open 
window the boy’s face appeared, curi- 
ously set and grim for a lover’s face. The 
kiss he gave her was quick, and rough, 
not like a lover’s kiss. Half-angrily he 
kissed her into silence. “No more talk. 
It’s no go. And it’s unkind.” 

She only laughed and sank further 
within the span of his arm. “Oh! but 
there’s something else in that room! And 
you’ve got to listen, because it’s why 
you must marry me, Michael! You see, 
ever so nice people were ever so happy 
there in that room! So there’s something 
left, and it’s alive, and it’s like music! It’s 
an echo, it’s a ghost! It’s a little ghost 
that’s homesick for you and me—” 

She stopped short, closed her eyes. 

Michael’s grim face twisted in an agony 
of indecision. Quickly, then, he sprang 
over the balcony railing, caught her in 
one arm, gripped her chin with his free 
hand, and pressed her head back over his 
arm. When at last he released her it was 
as if he were pushing her brutally aside. 

“[’m going now—” he spoke rather 
shrilly—“And before I go I suppose I 
must mouth a truth or two that will 
sound like awful rot under these silly 
stars. They’re truths, none the less—all 
about parents knowing best, and forma- 
tive years, and an impressionable young 
girl, and a ne’er-do-well who isn’t even 
sure his love’s sturdy enough stuff to 
weather the next few years.” 

“What sort of people are Peter and 
Cam to have charge of this impression- 
able young girl?” 

There was that in the bland inquiry 
which halted him even as he stepped 
down a rung in the lattice work, that 
which made it seem as if she were blush- 
ing in hot shame from head to toe. 

“Michael, you were saying that night 
how all the poets kill their lovers off to 
avoid a tragic ending. Michael, I’ve seen a 
tragic ending, and, oh, it was horrible! Oh, 
I don’t blame them! Only they’re not my 
sort of people now. I don’t belong to them. 
I belong to—to what’s left in that room 
there . . . . To that, and to you . .” 

She bent over him where he stood a 
little below her now. 

“T am very young. We’re both young. 
And that would be the pity of it! In a 
year or two we won’t be quite so young 
any more! Even if nothing happens . 

But things do happen. Cruel things.” 

That something like a blush of shame 
deepened in her voice. 

“There’s a breaking point. I’ve watched 
: . other people... . I'll watch my 
father, maybe, turning into a surly sot. 
And I’ve seen other women. And some 
day I'll see Cammie—my wonderful 
Cammie!—some day I'll see her smirking 
up into some man’s face! I tell you I’ve 
seen them . . . . Women—perfectly nice 
women—with daughters too ... . 
And the daughters—well, girls like that 
come to conclusions . . 

A few yards off a woman shivered in the 
darkness. Peter Tevis fumbled for her 
cold hand, took it firmly in both of his. 

“Now I’ve no-doubt,” Lenore continued, 
“that girls like that often find life amusing. 
I’m sure I’d see to it that I did. Only, 
wouldn’t it be a pity, dear?” 

And all at once—then something hap- 
pened. There was the graze of a shred of 
lace swept by the wind over Michael’s 
face to blot out the bewilderment there. 
There was a weary, [Turn to page 80] 




















BAKING POWDER 


by Preference 


to His Highness 
The SON 
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IS Highness, the Son. Mischievous and 

noisy~—yet you just can’t help loving 

him! Rosy cheeked .. . sturdy . . . keep him 
that way! 


He dashes in... “Mom, kin I have a cookie?” 
...And you certainly cannot give him any- 


thing but the best baked foods. 


And your baking will be best if you use 
Davis Baking Powder. And sure, too, for 
Davis’ double rising action (once in the cold 
dough and once in the oven) insures against 
failure. 


Absolutely pure, dependable, economical. 
Davis is, by preference, the Baking Powder 
of the American household. Insist that your 
grocer supply you with Davis! 
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BAKING POWDER 


Get this set of 
Cookie Cutters 


Party-cookies, cut with this 
set, delight the youngsters 
and the grown-ups, too. 
Just mail the coupon, and 
25 cents, to cover cost and 
mailing charges. Or stamps 
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will do. The Davis Couk- R. B. Davis Co. 
book will be included in Dept. P-4 
Hoboken, N. J. 


this package, without 
charge. Pa 


| Cutters are shown 
} ere greatly 


reduced. 







I enclose 25 cents. Please 

send me party-cookie cut- 

ter set,and DavisCook-book, 
too, 


Stesss or HR. F..D......00000 





County ippkbaphdinanivhaepaigsdnasateasohibean STIR cskansias 


Print name and address carefully 
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Velvet folds, SO easily ded 


they need this powder- Lubricant 


OSSAMER ayers, silken-soft— 
delicate, tender creases. That’s 


what babies’ skins are made of. Tiny 
bundles of flesh, sensitive to the slight- 
est rubbing—skin-folds that need pro- 
tection to save them from angry chafing. 

To keep these precious skin-folds 
always safe and comfortable, here is a 
soothing powder-lubricant. 

Like healing cream, it smooths into 


chafed surfaces, anoints roughened 
areas with the effect of a soothing 
lotion. Yet it is the daintiest of pow- 
der, fluffy, flaky, clean—invaluable to 
sprinkle on the body after the baby’s 
bath, before he takes his nap, every 
time diapers are changed. A super-soft 
protective, it prevents painful rubbing 
and chafing. 

The base of this powder is Italian 
talc, a flaky substance mined in the 
Alps, which breaks into airy particles 
Purified 


thistledown. and 
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light as 


Rub your palms to- 
onties briskly and no- 
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sifted, it becomes a creamy powder, 
soothing and absorbent. Like a magic 
veil it covers tender skin without dan- 
ger of clogging the pores. 

Other precious aids to comfort are 
blended with the talcum base—delicate 
perfume; a boracic compound which 
serves as a mild skin-healer, neutraliz- 


ing the acids expelled by the folds of 


skin. The result is a powder soft as a 
whisper, a caress to the tenderest body 
—a healing agent used by more mothers, 
hospitals, and eminent physicians than 
any other baby powder. 

Now, while your baby’s body is per- 
fect, without a flaw or blemish, give 
him the protection that will keep him 
always beautiful. Keep his skin healthy 
every day —soft, pliable, safe—free 
from discomforts, with Johnson’s. 


| Each baby powder tin 
bears the Red Cross 
mark of hygienic puri- 
| ty. Make sure that you 
| always get Johnson’s. 
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THE GRASS ORPHAN 


[Continued from page 79] 


contented sag of his body toward the girl 
until his head rested quietly, rising and 
falling with the rise and fall at each quick 
breath, of her slender breast. Her lips 
parted. 

“Delight !” she breathed. 

Gingerly he raised his hand to brush a 
lock of hair from her eyes. “Get on a 
coat or something. We’ll start now. It’s 
2lmost morning. Hurry!” 

“All set?” 

“Your clothes—” 

“Got ’em right here, my blessing. Had 
’em here on an off chance right along!” 

Lightly she slung a coat over his shoul- 
der, and handed him the bag, but re- 
treated when he made to take her in his 
arms. 

“Maybe it wouldn’t hold the both of 
us at once. You first, Michael. I'll tag 
along.” 

A moment later the brisk chug of a 
motor drowned the notes of a woman’s 
sobbing that rose softly from among the 
bushes where Peter and Camilla stood. 

“Stop crying, Cammie.” 

“T’m not. Only my baby’s gone, and with- 
out so much as a kiss for good luck. She’s 


not Lenore any more, and he’s not 
Michael. They’re Michael and Lenore 
now . . Something different. Another 


blithe crusade!” 

They stepped slowly from the outer 
darkness into the living-room. “Peter,” 
Cam whispered. “It seems such a little 
while ago that all that sort of thing was 
happening to you and me. Such a little 
while ago! And such a little while left!” 

‘Through a long silence these two peered 
drowsily at each other, like persons waking 
from an ugly dream to the rose and gold 
of daybreak. At last he spoke: 

“We made a sweet job of that kid, 
Cammie.” 

Clumsily he outstretched his hand, and 
brushed her cheek with it. 

“T want my old job back.” 

For a full minute he waited until almost 
imperceptibly she nodded again. Matter- 
of-factly, then, as if it were an everyday 
occurrence, he caught her tight, and kissed 
her hard, kissed her tremulous lips and 
fluttering eyelids, again and again, clum- 
sily, abstractedly, his big fingers tangling 
in her hair until the stately braids tumbled 
over her shoulder, and hung to her knees. 

A single hair caught-onto his waist- 
coat button. Camilla’s laughter rang 
lightly. 

“One of the gray ones!” The breeze 
was tossing the shining silver length until 
it appeared to dance triumphantly. “One 
of the one or two gray ones, and it’s a 
good omen! For mind you, Peter, I still 
hold that what I saw in the mirror there 
was all the viler and the more outrageous 
because that female was young, and it 
happened to be the day I discovered my 
first gray hair! 

He held her off at arm’s length. “Get 
into a coat, Cam. It occurs to me that by 
the grace of a God who’s in good humor 
tonight, the bishop is summering in Con- 
necticut. We’ll rout the old gentleman 
from his reverend bed, and see if he’ll do 
the stunt over for us.” 

His face fell when quite audibly she 
sniffed. “I suppose it would be droll to be 
married by a bishop in pyjamas . . Your 
plan has its points, but it lacks dignity, 
Peter. Much nicer if you’d see him in the 
morning, and arrange it beforehand.” 

While she was speaking, his eyes clouded 
miserably and made him look for an 
instant like a bitterly disappointed small 


oy. 

He reached for his hat. “All right then. 
In the morning.” 

But she stepped up to him, smiling. 
And lightly she rapped her knuckles 
against his forehead. “Thou art Peter, 
and on this rock . . . Peter, you’re my 
life’s blessing! Peter, you’re a jackass!” 

She spoke with a note of light, guarded 
banter. But he happened to look up, and 
into the mirror. And in the mirror he 
saw how the gleam of rose and gold had 
deepened on her face, how her parted lips 
were tremulous with smiles, and her 
drooping eyelids with tears. 

And in the mirror he saw, too, that a 
single fire-fly had strayed to the stair- 
landing above them, and that it was 
hovering over a flower-box there and that 
it seemed to twinkle, and wink, like a 
tiny beacon . . . . Friendlily. 
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The Life of Your 
Sewing Machine 


Use plenty of 3-in-One Oil fre- 
quently and your sewing machine 
will not only “livelonger” but will 
do better work with less effort. 


3-in-One is the perfect oil for lu- 
bricating sewing machine motors 
and all other light household 
mechanisms. Also polishes nick- 
eled parts and keeps them from 
rusting—and how it makes the 
paint and enamel shine! 

A compound of several high grade oils, 
soleeutiieding blended, 3-in-One has in- 
herent qualities that no one ordinary oil 
can have. Try it! 

Sold by good stores everywhere, in Han- 
dy Cans and bottles, 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COM PANY 
130SM. William St. New York, N. Y. 





To clean, polish and pre- 
serve fine furniture: 
pee cloth in water. 
pom 3-in-One to cloth. 
with grain of wood. feaore 
Polen with dry cloth. 


Dice 
FREE ts oy (Bae 
Request both on a postal. 
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Prevents Rust- OILS- Cleans & Polishes fishes f 








Mapininn 
plus water 


plus sugar 
makes a rich 


delicious syrup 








Cut out this Ad and send it with your name and 
address. You will receive free a sample of the new 


QUEEN MARIE FACETED PANSY JEWEL 
THE LUCKY CLOVER LEAF PATTERN 


with a picture of the chain and directions for 
making it. Goods just imported and absolutely new. 


THIS CHAIN SHOULD BRING YOU GOOD 


LUCK DURING THE ENTIRE YEAR. 
ALLEN’S BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 WINTER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Quality First — 
Then low Price 


But we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low 
price 
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ato Cree and ‘de frags Ohe« were » the bon means of communication 


1872. 





Ward & Co's. progress has b 


ion. Yet 





the fundamental principles that Mr. Ward established in 1872 rule this business 


today: to always offer a saving on merchandise of honest quality, and to deal @- 
under a Golden Rule Guarantee. That has been our unbroken policy for 55 years x 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Catalogue 106 


Spring & Summer 1927 





88 Big 


Stores 


are brought to you 
in the Pages of 


Ward’s Catalogue 


A whole business street—88 Big 
Complete Stores—are combined in 
Ward’s Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue. 

A vast furniture store, a shoe 
store, a men’s store, a women’s store 
—each filled with very large assort- 
ments of fresh new merchandise are 
shown complete in your Catalogue. 

Almost your every need is sup- 
plied in one of these 88 Depart- 
ments of Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Do you “‘Shop”’ 
With Ward’s Catalogue? 


Do you look through each big store 
in your Catalogue? Do you look in 
your Catalogué as you would in the 
most modern complete store located 
near to you? 

Do you use your Catalogue for 
everything you need to buy? Do 
you take advantage of its bargains 
to save as much as you could 
save? Do you always compare 
prices? 

Here are lower-than-market 
prices for you. Low prices based 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


mety 


upon sound business principles. A 


dozen of anything can be bought s 


cheaper than one. Ward’s buys by 
the thousand dozen for you and 
8,000,000 other customers. We buy 
by the train load and we buy for 


cash! 

$100,000,000 
of Merchandise Bought 
for this Book—for Cash 


Cash gets a lower price than credit. 
We pay cash for your goods. And 
the saving is always passed along 
toyou! 

So use your Catalogue. Use it 
every week for everything you need 
to buy. Take every advantage for 
saving this book offers you. You 
can save $50.00 in cash this season 
by sending all your orders to Ward’s. 


Quality — your satisfaction — comes 
first at Ward’s. For 55 years Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. has backed every 
purchase with an iron-clad guarantee 
that assures you of satisfactory quality 
always. At Ward’s we never sacrifice 
quality, never cut serviceability to 
make a low price. 


Your orders 
are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 
24 hours. That saves time. Besides, 
one of our seven big stores is near to 
you. Therefore, your !etter reaches 
us quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, 
and more satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s, 
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and gives you 


Modern science has found a natural way (a way 
without drugs) to instant restful sleep that 
quickly restores your tired mind and body. 


You go to sleep almost as soon as your head 
touches the pillow—sleep ‘like a babe’ until six 
or seven in the morning—and get up abound- 
ing with healthy vigor. 

Morning finds you fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. 
Youthful in looks and spirit. And you have the 
energy to carry on right through the day and 
into the evening. 

That is the experience of most Ovaltine users. 


The 3-day test we offer here will show you. 
We urge you to make this test. It is well 
worth while. 


Luxurious sleep that restores 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep quickly and naturally. ‘This is why: 
First—it digests very quickly. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. It combines certain 
vitalizing and building-up food essentials in 
which your daily fare is often lacking. One cup 
of Ovaltine has more real food value than 12 
cups of beef extract. 

Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actually to 
digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
you eat. 

Thus, soon after drinking, Ovaltine is turning 
itself and other foods into rich, red blood. 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 





© 1927, T. W. Co, 


How to get 8 hours of 


Sound Sleep 


Now from Switzerland . 
Instant Sleep—that rests and rebuilds— 








. . a Safe, natural way to 


renewed energy 


There is quick restoration for your tired mind 
and body. Frayed nerves are soothed. Restful 
sleep comes. And as you sleep you are gather- 
ing strength and energy. 

In the morning you awaken, looking and feeling 
years younger. Youareanew being for anew day. 
You are alive withenergy to carry you buoyantly 
through the day. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. It has 
been used in Switzerland for 30 years and is now 
in universal use in England and her colonies. 
During the great war Ovaltine was included as 
a standard ration for invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today it is used in hundreds of hos- 
pitals. More than 20,000 doctors recommend it, 
not only asa restorative, but because of its special 
dietetic properties, they also recommend it for 
nursing mothers, convalescents, invalids, nerve- 
strain, backward children and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three times 
a day for its natural stimulation, It’s truly a 
**pick-up”” drink. 


A 3-day test 


Alldruggists sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home use. 





Orthey can mix it for youatthe sodafountain. But 
to let you try it we will send a 3-day introductory 

»ackage for 10c to cover cost of packing and mail- | 
ing. Just send in the coupon with 10 cents. 











For two months prior to taking 
Ovaltine I had not been sleep- 
ing more than two or three 
hours anight. Nowlgotosleep 
any time | desire and wake up 
refreshed. It has helped 
me wonderfully. 


Jennie F-. Walker, 









Logon, W. Va. 

















I used to lie awake two 
or three hours before I 
could go to sleep. I did 
not sleep morethanfour 
hours a night and then 
not soundly. Since tak- 
ing Ovaltine I notice 
that I goto sleep imme- 
diately after retiring. 

Mrs. Chester VU. 

Willson, 
New Orleans, La. 




























Tue Wanver Company, Dept. 144 


37 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


1 enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


Name 


Street 

















City ...State 
(One package to a person) 




































Mixed fruits make a tempting filling for a sweet omelet 


TRY “OEUFS"— 


AS PARIS COOKS THEM 


[Continued from page 72] 


scoops out the centers. 
Then she fills them with a 
mixture of hard-cooked 
eggs cut in pieces and combined with a 
cream sauce delicately flavored with 
onion and chopped parsley. She then 
sprinkles them liberally with grated 
cheese and browns them in a hot oven. 


OMELET—A FRENCH MASTERPIECE 


All these dishes have been mere digres- 
sions on our way to the omelet, which is 
perhaps one of the real masterpieces of 
the French kitchen. There are two kinds 
of French omelets. The first is made by 
beating the whole eggs together and is the 
omelet served most commonly as an en- 
trée. The second is the puffy omelet, made 
with the whites and yolks beaten sepa- 
rately. This kind is used for dessert. 

We Americans usually think of soup as 
the best way to use left-overs. But the 
French cook’s omelet is quite as thrifty 
a method. All sorts of surprises may be 
folded in the center. There may be pota- 
toes, sautéd a golden brown, noodles or 
macaroni with cheese, braised celery, but- 
tered peas, cooked tomatoes or small 
cubes of toasted or fried bread. You never 
know just what to expect. Bits of meat 
are usually beaten in with the eggs, but 
when vegetables are used, they are 
warmed separately and spread over half, 
just before the omelet is folded. Try cook- 
ing this kind of omelet in olive oil, add- 
ing tomato sauce instead of milk to the 
beaten eggs. 

Every time Madame serves us a fruit 
omelet, a little sigh of joy goes up from 
the younger members of the family and 
we Americans wonder why we serve it 
so seldom in our households. It is such a 
good dessert, especially after a_ light 
luncheon of soup and salad. Perhaps we 
are afraid it will not stand up in all its 
lightness while we are eating the rest of 


a Ne ad 


the meal. We will te!l you 
farther along how to pre- 
vent its falling. 


FRUIT OMELET 


6 egg whites 
2 tablespoons sugar Apple sauce 
Y% cup fruit juice Cinnamon 
Powdered sugar 


6 egg yolks 


Beat egg yolks, adding 2 tablespoons 
sugar, and fruit juice instead of milk. Fold 
in stiffly beaten whites. Heat 1 tablespoon 
butter or shortening in frying-pan or 
omelet pan. Pour in omelet mixture and 
cook slowly until fluffy, firm and a golden 
brown on the bottom. If you like a dry 
omelet, put the pan in the oven or under 
the broiling flame for a minute or two 
before folding the omelet. Spread half 
of it thickly with warm tart apple sauce, 
and serve. Sautéd apples, may be used 
for the filling, instead, and as a garnish 
on the platter, with a tart jelly spread on 
top of the omelet. A mixture of fruits, 
such as canned cherries and pineapple, 
heated together and drained, is a very 
tempting filling, using 14 cup juice in the 
omelet, and garnishing the platter with 
slices of pineapple and whole cherries. If 
berries are used, it is better to fold some 
of the sweetened berries inside the omelet 
and pour the rest over the top. 

Here is the promised remedy for an 
omelet that falls. Soak one cup of soft 
bread crumbs in one cup of milk or fruit 
juice and add to the beaten yolks of 6 
eggs. Use no extra liquid. Fold in the 
whites of the eggs which have been beaten 
with one-fourth teaspoon salt. Cook as 
directed for the fruit omelet, using olive 
oil or butter. Serve on a hot platter, gar- 
nished with parsley, crisp bacon or jelly. 

The bread crumbs will give sufficient 
body to any omelet so that it will not be 
spoiled, even if the members of the 
family are late for luncheon. 





FIFTY DOLLARS A MONTH TO KEEP ALIVE! 


[Continued from page 72] 


dances, plays golf and takes hikes at an 
age when her grandmother wore a shoul- 
der shawl and a cap. It’s smart to be 
athletic, and in many circles scant patience 
and sympathy are felt for the woman 
who is not able to take part in the 
recreations of the hour. I overheard a 
group of busy housekeepers planning a 
pleasure trip. But they looked at each 
other a bit guiltily, for they had left out 
two members of their little circle who 
perhaps needed the rest and change most. 

“It does seem mean, but Mary would 
be sure to have one of her awful head- 
aches and some one would have to take 
care of her at the hotel,” said Mrs. 
Morton apologetically. 

“And Lucy Thorne would talk of noth- 
ing but her neuritis. Most likely she’d 
have her arm in a sling the second day 
out,” sighed Mrs. Ferris. 

“T don’t want to seem heartless, but 
we're planning a pleasure trip, and there 
is no reason why it should be ruined by 
two complaining women.” 


And there you have an undeniable fact 
put into simple words. There is no place 
tcday in the social sun for semi-invalids 
who might become healthy women. 

Another group of women were dis- 
cussing a suitable club activity or com- 
munity service. Some one suggested 4 
clinic for children of pre-school age. One 
woman said briskly. “I think we over- 
emphasize child health in this town, when 
half of our mothers are below par. What 
we need is a health clinic for women.” 

This club leader voiced a modern sentl- 
ment. “If I could re-live my life and be 
elected president of a woman’s club, ! 
would make health a major topic of study, 
and I would have one field day a month 
devoted to outdoor exercises, picnics wit 
games, walks, hikes, woodcraft, a camera 
competition, whatever was voted most 
popular. Then I would say to myself, ‘Well 
I have not been president of this club in 
vain. When these women reach sixty, 
they will not have to pay fifty dollars 4 
month for the privilege of being alive.’ 
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LET’S SERVE IT IN A 
Do the lille fats | <*88880U8 
their hands a ae 
EGGS IN MUSHROOM SAUCE 
en U Y% pound mushrooms % teaspoon paprika 
4 tablespxons butter 2 tablespoons minced 
or nachoman | parsley 
2 tablespoons flour 1 1/3 cups milk 
PUDDI NG ? % teaspoon salt 6 hard-cooked eggs 
Bread crumbs 
sd ; Ax 
Peel and slice mushrooms. Sauté in 
butter or shortening until slightly browned. 
Add flour, salt, paprika, parsley and milk, 
and cook until thick, stirring constantly 
to prevent lumping. Place alternate layers ‘% 
of halved eggs and sauce in greased cas- i 
serole. Sprinkle top with crumbs and dot a 
with bits of butter. Bake in pan of a 
warm water in moderate oven (350° F) f| 
until brown on top.: Makes 4 or 5 servings. Ie 
ESCALLOPED SHRIMPS 
And this delici rap ead ants = cme soted or | | 
1 cup cooked tomatoes } 
ous new I tablenpeod minced I porn oa," a | \ 
PINEAPPLE TAPIOCA CUSTARD || ,.°%:: — \\ 
% teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons butter x 
is fine for‘ u “ aprika or shortening 3 

_ § ps Sprinkle bottom of greased casserole 

ee: One qpecnfel ‘ahd the yaniaguers “= Y4 cup gp omg Cover age 
; any with tomatoes, adding parsley, salt an 

will finish this dish with delight. That’s || paprika. Put in a layer of shrimps, then 

important. For you know that food a layer of green pepper which has been 

eaten with enthusiasm is far on its way sautéd in butter or shortening. Repeat 

to perfect digestion. layers of tomatoes, seasoning, shrimp 

ae Ae S and green peppers until all are used. 

And _— a te Cover top with remaining half cup of 

savory touch to a great variety of other- bread crumbs. Dot with bits of but- 

"old wise commonplace dishes. It gives re- ter and sprinkle with paprika. Cook 

es freshing new appetite appeal to sweet in moderate oven (350° F) about 4 hour. 

"an potatoes, poached eggs, rice, omelets, Makes 5 or 6 servings. 

d pork sausages, cooked wheat cereals and ie ected A 

den many ethan every-day Senden EGGS AND ASPARAGUS AU GRATIN 

dry The two forms—Crushed and Sliced 6 SanGenshad eggs 2 sfs cupe milk 

nder —are identical in quality and flavor. p tahteaboume — oF Sine: A uttered 

ee Each is Hawaii’s finest fruit packed two 4 psn oo . Asparagus tips, cooked 

ways for your instant use—each in vari- emma gg PR ho 

uct ok he How easy it is to be happy 

rials Pineapple-Tapioca Custard Cut eggs in halves lengthwise. Make a ] 

1 on By Mrs, G. L. Woodworth, Caxenovia, N. Y. white sauce by melting butter, stirring in from the ver y start e 

uits, “I heat a pint of milk in double boiler,” says Mrs, flour, salt and celery salt. Then add milk 

ple, Woodworth, “add ¥ cup sugar, % cup quick-cook- se cook =< a. — » ager 

igh ing tapioca and 14 teaspoon salt, and coo minutes, a 

i | hen’ best an cee, add a moras yom cold water pec 9g We tag 71 wih halt the prance The honeymoon seems hardly over 

n t . I po t t, ret ry re 

with to boiler and cook a! moment, stirring. When smooth Place a layer of eggs in bottom of dish, before we find the young couple all 

a and thick, I beat in a cup Crushed Hawaiian Pine- cut side down. Pour some white sauce ‘ 

aiid apple, then chill thoroughly and serve,” over eggs, then add a layer of asparagus settled in their new home. 
tips. Repeat layers of eggs, sauce and ° 

t 

on tips until all are used. Sprinkle top with Already they are having company 

an paprika, and remainder of crumbs mixed ... giving teas, dinners and week- 

per with grated cheese. Bake in moderate oven . 1] 

fruit (350° F) until cheese is slightly browned. end patties... They seem superb y 

ai 6 ane happy, with enough of everything 

the free bookl : er ~ : 
oe: ae LOBSTER IN INDIVIDUAL to go ‘round, no matter how big 

k as ways for turning : ° 

i cermin | 13h cape fated gtlepaon ter | SHEE POTTS Ate cel They’ 

‘= 17 tablespoons no 

lly menu treats. Send 1 tablespoon lemon y, Renae salt — ‘ specia r $1 iverware: cy ™ 

cient Gr your copy % | 5, teaspoon nutmeg a found that their ‘‘guest silverware 

a gi oy a" sata need.not cost them much. For the 

Sprinkle lobster meat with lemon juice methods of modern craftsmanship of 
—_ —. ae maeeneaies in butter. Wm. Rogers & Son have made pos- 
our, salt, paprika and milk and ° : : 

P E! cook until thick, stirring constantly to sible such beautiful, E long-wearing 
prevent lumping. Sprinkle bottoms of silverplate at such little cost... 
greased individual casseroles with half the : 

si oer irormge layers of lobster and How proud they are of their Wm. 

[ae sauce. Sprinkle tops with remainder of { : 

-— - CANNED crumbs. Bake in pan of warm water Ro gers & Son set! With enough 

raids in moderate oven (350°F) about 15 pieces for the biggest kind of parties! 

dis- \ WAYS | minutes or until crumbs brown. Makes And so handsome, too! 

Pio | yo * 5 or 6 servings. ' ? Se 

ed, s . -« CHICKEN AND RICE EN CASSEROLE 6 Tea Spoons $1.75 6 Butter Spreaders $4.40 Triumph 

over I green pepper, cooked chicken 6 Table Spoons $3.50 6 Salad Fork $4.80 Pat 

when - pmo orn i salt 6 Dinner Forks $3.50 Two-piece Carvers $6.60 attern 

What I 1/3 cups chopped 1 cup milk 6 Hollow Handle Dinner Knives Tea Spoon 

mn. Fer corving sight —For sundaes, ices, 1/3 cup crumbs (Stainless Steel) $9.80 

— oe che yr od [on sy Mor 3 S littl h 

n OF GUICH GESSETES = Borage auté green pepper in a little short- 

ub, | and salads. ¢ amp aoe. ening until tender but not mane, Put a E 

study; layer of cooked rice in bottom of greased M R 

— SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! casserole. Cover with a layer of chicken, . PLATE 

wl s a. ne ae. ma, fa, | and green pepper. Repeat layers until all : 

mera Fos 9 Pr hte ¢ ai prinesonle Coan: is used. Season with salt and paprika and SILVER 

a Please send me, free of charge, your new book,| Pour milk over all. Cover top with WM. ROGERS MEG. CoO., Meriden, Conn. 

Well, “Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks Serve 1t.” crumbs and dot with bits of butter. Bake Succee by 

ub - ae in a pan of warm water in moderate 

sixty; a oven (350° F) 15 minutes. Salmon, either 

lars ems fresh or canned, may be used instead of 

ive. City__ State chicken, if desired. Makes 5 or 6 servings. 
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Good looks count 
every hour of 






























“Few men care for the Ama- 
son with brick red face and 
leather skin”, says Grantland 
Rice, America’s greatest sport- 
ing writer, “a natural glow 
or glint which sun and wind 
can give, adds directly to 
attractive looks when proper 
care and attention is given to 
the skin.” Protect and beautify 
your skin with D & R's 
Perfect Creams, They'll do 
the whole job safely, easily. 





ND the process is so simple. 
Make a practice of using 


| Daggett & Ramsdell’s Per- 





b} fect Cold Cream regularly. 


Every night before retiring apply a gen- 


erous amount to the skin of your face 


and neck. Massage it gently into the 
pores, permitting it to penetrate, and 
cleanse your skin of all impurities. Re- 


move with a soft cloth, and let the skin 
rest for the night. 

During the day, too, before going out- 
doors the same treatment should be fol- 
lowed. D&R’s Perfect Cold Cream not 


only cleanses the pores, but refinesand pro- 


DAGGETT&RAMSDELL |~ 


Also makers of 


Perfect Shaving Cream, of 
Ha-Kol ( Headache Cologne) and Z “il 
Perfect Cold Cream Soap. a 
a Stree 
7 
et. 
7 a ivcnccaventnnntenntia 


the Day 


No matter what you do, 
where you go, what you 
wear—a good complex- 
ion helps you to make on 
others theattractiveim- 
pression every normal 
woman seekstomake. For 
example one of the most 
famous Paris Dressmak- 
ers, Madame Vionnet, 
sayse** The complexion is 
an essential background 
for clothes—make the 
most of it”. Think of her 
words when you buy 
clothes and when you 
wear them. With the use 
of D & R’s Perfect 
Creams you can have a 
complexion worthy of 
Vionnet’s best frocks. 


The picture tothe left, of 
Viounet’s favorite man- 
nequin illustratessowell 
the importance of, the 
complexion in the mode. 








tects the texture of the skin, keeping it soft 


and lovely. It is beneficial every hour of 
the day because it is so carefully made of 
ingredients of the highest possible quality. 

And for those who desire a powder base 
the use of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Vanishing Cream will keep the skin look- 
ing fresh throughout the busiest day. 
Both creams are made with the skill 


and perfection that comes only from 


] -ear j and 7 
long years of experience anc a 


high ethical standards. sae 


Begin ir use “id 
gin their use today Pe Free 
—and keep at it Z ° 
- 7” Trial Offer 
faithfully. 7 
a DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
a Dept. M4-27 
214 West 14th St., New York, N.Y. 
or 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada. 
a Please send me free trial tubes of your 
Perfect Creams, D. 5-27 
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Dept. WW 4-27 
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solace of protection. 

“When He had finished He stood up, 
the whole multitude rising, too. Inthe 
confusion of these crowds I slipped 
away. I did this partly because of 
a boy’s shame of his own emotions, 
partly because I was anxious not to 
embarrass one who had been so good 
to me. But once more going forth 
alone I did so with a lighter heart. 
Jesus of Capernaum had been my friend. 
If I never saw Him again that friendship 
would still be the invigoration of my life. 

In the days that followed, among the 
throngs which pressed about Him every- 
where, I forced myself in, scanning His 
beloved countenance and hanging on His 
words, though keeping myself unseen. 

“Near the house in which He lodged 
was a garden of olives in which I could 
lie and watch His door. If He came out 
I followed Him, keeping out of sight, but 
always with the distant vision of 
Him to encourage me. So it came about 
that I learned His ways, and often knew 
His errands before He set out on them. 

“To do something for Him who had 
done so much for me was that on which 
all my desire was set. For this I worked 
and saved money. Each day in a vineyard 
brought me in half a denarius. Work be- 
ing scarce, and my pay sometimes refused 
me after I had toiled for it, it was long 
before I had the three whole denarii I 
judged to be enough. Then on a day I 
learned that it was His purpose to journey 
next morning to Nazareth in the moun- 
tains, where He had lived earlier. Further- 
more He was to travel by Himself which 
would give me my opportunity. 

“As I lay in the garden near His house, 
watching before dawn, I saw Him come 


forth, turning His face toward the moun-. 


tains. Immediately I ran to the market 
which was opening for trade. There I 
purchased a basket in which I placed 
two wheaten loaves, a small round cheese 
no bigger than an apple which was a 
dainty of that countryside, a cake of 
dried raisins, and a few fresh figs. 

“Arrived at Nazareth I made my way 
to the synagogue. It being already noised 
abroad that He was in their town every 
seat was taken. Some of His relatives were 
there, and many who had known Him 
as a boy. 

“Presently He entered, calm, noble, 
head erect, the embodiment of strength 
and beauty. Making His way to one of 
the cross seats parallel with the end of 
the platform, where all could behold Him, 
and whence He could behold all, He sat 
down. Every eye was fixed on Him. When 
the moment came He stood, signifying 
that He would read from the Book of 
their Prophet Isaiah. And this was the 
passage which He chose: 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
for He has consecrated me to preach the 
good news to the poor, He has sent me 
to announce to the prisoners their release, 
and to the blind their recovery of sight, 
to set the down-trodden at liberty, to 
proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.’ 

“On His handing back the scroll to the 
attendant there were some who murmured 
their applause. Other some showed indig- 
nation that one whose father had been the 
carpenter of their town should assume 
such pretensions. Near where I sat a 
group of young men whispered and 
laughed behind their hands. 

“Nevertheless, like all others wherever 
He appeared, they watched to see Him 
work a miracle. Blind being there, and 
lame, and paralytic, they hoped He would 
heal as He had healed in the cities round- 
about. Not only did He do nothing, but 
He told them why. ‘Even in the Kingdom 
of Heaven, He said, the solitary worker’s 
faith is not enough. It must have helpful 
cooperation. Where it is met by foregone 
distrust it is rendered ineffective. The 
prophet is never without honor except 
among his own kin and in his own coun- 
try. It was to no widow in Israel that 
Elijah was sent, but to a woman of 
Sarepta, a Sidonian. No Hebrew leper 
was healed by Elisha, but Naaman a 
Sypa . 4 we 

“No sooner had they seized His point 
than the synagogue was in an uproar. 
Surging around Him they raged, de- 
nounced, and threatened. But lifting their 
hands to strike Him, no one struck. There 


was that in Him, a majesty, a sacredness, 
which forbade the grosser forms of insult. 
The worst they could do was by weight 
of numbers to force Him from the syna- 
gogue into the street, crowding about Him 
in such a way as to compel Him up their 
hill. ‘To the rock! To 
were the cries around Him. He alone, 
superb and secure, was calm with the 
tranquillity of strength. Never angry, never 
resentful, never moved to avenge Himself 
by so much as a frown, His might of 
serenity must have moved the highest 
gods, if such there be, to envy and 
imitation. 

“Of the Nazarenes all dropped from 
His path, while He went up to the brow 
of the cliff whence they would have 
hurled Him down. I, Galba, watched 
Him with the rest, but when they went 
back crestfallen to their homes, I crept 
through bushes which hid me from sight 
and followed Him. Soon I perceived 
Him seated on a rock, gazing over the 
wide plain lying far below, called in the 
Jews’ language Esdraelon. His back be- 
ing turned to me I could slip away 
in search of my basket, which was 
concealed hard by, and with this in my 
hand I approached Him humbly. 

“In His face as He looked toward me 
there was all the light and love that could 
ever have blessed mankind. ‘Dear boy,’ 
He smiled, ‘have you followed me?’ 

“On my knees before Him, I held out 
my basket as an offering, ‘Only, Master, 
because I saw you were alone, and feared 
you might be hungry.’ 

“‘T am hungry,’ He admitted, ‘not hav- 
ing broken my fast since yesterday. Let 
us eat together.’ 

“‘Nay, Master,’ I pleaded, ‘lest there 
be not enough for two.’ 

“Once more He shed on me the sunlight 
of His smile. ‘In the Kingdom of Heaven 
there is always abundance. You shall see.’ 

“Oh, Master,’ I cried, ‘where is this 
Kingdom? Is it far away? Could a Gentile 
boy ever enter into it?’ 

“As we ate He explained the Kingdom, 
simply, and in words I could comprehend. 

“With parables and examples, He made 
clear to me, till I think I seized it once 
for all. And before asking anything of 
myself He told me something of His own 
boyhood in that very town of Nazareth, 
on the very spot on which we sat. He had 
been a boy like any other boy; He had 
loved His games, His studies, His young 
friends. But very early in His life, so 
early that He could nct recall its begin- 
ning, His mind had been preoccupied with 
the thought that God was His Father; 
and if His Father, then the Father of 
every other boy; and if the Father of 
every other boy, then the Father of all 
men and women everywhere. 

“So in sweet confidential talk the after- 
noon of that strange Sabbath passed. He 
asked me of myself. 

“Never forget,’ He bade me, ‘that in 
my Father’s house is your home. This 
means not a far-distant home whici you 
can reach only through the gate of death; 
but a home for your immediate use. If 
you have not found it hitherto it is be- 
cause you have not known how to seek it.’ 

“‘But, Master, where shall anyone in 
Jewry give a home to a Gentile boy?’ 

“In my Father’s house are many 
mansions. Provision is there made for 
everyone. You shall see.’ 

“On the morrow as we descended to- 
ward Capernaum He told me of a Roman 
captain in that town who was among 
His friends. * 

“*This man,’ the Master continued, ‘is 
still at Capernaum. He loves me; he is 
my friend. Whatever I ask him he will 
do for me, and for you.’ 

“Thus it came to pass that I entered 
the family of Publius Verus Lucillus, be- 
coming to him as a son. My one grief 
was that when the Roman power moved 
my foster-father from Capernaum to 
Tyre we went out of the sphere in which 
our Master worked. For nearly a year in 
Tyre little tidings of Him came to us, and 
what we then received was worse than 
none at all. ‘ 

“We were told that the approaching 
Passover would not go by without His 
being put to death as a rebel against the 
Roman authority. 

“Then was my 


[Turn to page 86] 


the rock!’ 
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View from Smiley Heights—near Redlands. 


Every 
Woman Needs 


At Least One 
Summer Like It 


OUSEHOLD cares, the responsibility 

of families, social requirements— 
have left you in need of change, new 
interests and rest. 


But mainly change—complete, absorbing 
change of scene, change of people, change 
of type of country even. You need not go 
abroad, or outside the United States. 

Summer is the period that Californians 
like best, because it’s the rainless season and 
no day is spoiled for 
fun. Evenings are so 
cool that nine nights 
out of ten blankets 
are required. 


The average mean 
summer tempera- 
turesinacentral city 
forthepastfifty years 
(U. S. Weather Bu- 
teau records) are as 
follows: Junes, 66; 
Julys, 70; Augusts, 
71; Septembers, 69 

-a grand average of 69 degrees for fifty 
summers. Humidity is always low. Where 
elsecould there be a finer summer climate? 
And where else so much to see and do? 


See giant forests and vast wildernesses. 
Go up Mt. Lowe, over 5,000 feet in 
height, by trolley. 

Famous ocean beaches, quaint Old 
Spanish Missions, mountain trails for 
horseback riding, renowned golf courses, 
fishing, hunting, camping grounds, enor- 
mous moving picture studios, or canyon 
nooks with cottages where one may merely 
lie in hammocks and read and rest all day 
in pure, sweet air, offer wide variety. 

Come Now or this summer. Enjoy the 
rejuvenating change. 

Ifyou wanttoseethe entire Pacific Coast 
from San Diego to Vancouver, Southern 
California can still be your main objective 

-your railroad ticket agent will explain. 
Low rates in effect on all railroads from 
May 15th to October 31st. 

We have issued probably the most com- 
plete book on vacations ever printed, 52 
pages, illustrated. Just send a post card 
to address below and get a copy free. 
All Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. 4-S, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 








At San Juan Capistrano 











The city of Los Angeles, with a population of well over a 
million, is the largest city on the Pacific Coast and is the hub of 
ne of the country’s richest agricultural communities. 
cdhe growth, w: and marvelous resources of Southern 

alifornia are indicated by the following facts and figures per- 
taining to the County of Los Angeles alone: 

$85 one 7ot Agricul tural and Live Stock Products (1925) 
$85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products (1925), $23,241,503; oil 
{reduction (isa). 140,000,000 bbis,; Harbor Imports (1925) 
{156.177 tons; r Exports (1925), 16,164,666 tons; Total 

arbor Tonnage 20,310,743. 
crepe etucing season of 365 days a year permitting year ‘round 











MOTHERS CAN STILL 
GROW! 


[Continued from page 67] 


Today mother says, “Don't touch those 
scissors.” ‘Tomorrow, when baby again 
thinks this bright object an attractive 
plaything, mother is perhaps tired or busy 
with something else, and neglects to en- 
force yesterday’s command—it does not 
seem at the moment so very important. 
As a matter of fact, nothing else is half 
so important. What happens? Baby, 
being more observant than she thinks, 
draws his own conclusion as to the ne- 
cessity for obedience, and the first seeds of 
“wilfulness” are sown. 

A piece of advice that I have always 
given and found satisfactory is this: Give 
very few commands; leave the child to 
do as he likes as much as possible, but if 
once you have said “Don’t”? about any 
particular thing, then stick to it. The 
busy mother does not realize how often 
she goes contrary to this suggestion. The 
very early years of a child’s life are all 
important. The older I grow, the more 
convinced I become of the truth which 
underlies the saying; “The hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world.” Habits formed 
in early childhood—babyhood even— 
strongly affect and often even dominate 
the whole course of a lifetime. 

As the child grows older, perhaps when 
he begins to go to school, you should 
change your attitude towards obedience. 
If you have followed out the plan of 
making him instantly obey you in his in- 
fancy; ifyyou have been careful during 
those early years to give only reason- 
able commands, then you will find him 
very manageable now. You may safely 
begin to give reasons for your commands. 
I suggest that, except in emergencies, at 
this stage you tell the child why you ask 
him to do this or that. Instead of merely 
saying, “Don’t go near the stove,” you 
explain why it is wiser to stay away. 
There is butter in the frying-pan and it 
may splutter and spot Mary’s dress or 
get into her eyes and hurt her, Children 
are very much interested in such explana- 
tions, and gradually your new attitute will 
give them a feeling of being taken into 
your confidence. In emergencies, still give 
the direct command. Habit will then assert 
itself in the child. Don’t feel that be- 
cause you are willing to explain when 
there is time, you are depriving your 
child of the freedom which is his due if, 
when you see danger approaching, you 
order him peremptorily to obey your will. 
On the other hand, be more careful than 
ever to use your authority only when it 
is really necessary. 





WHEN SPRING PEEPS 
OVER YOUR GARDEN 
WALL 


[Continued from page 70] 


picture in the Spring months. 

Let us consider the creating of a tiny 
Spring garden border, five feet wide, a 
garden which might lie along the path 
and have for its background a thicket of 
white flowered shad bush (amelanchier 
canadensis) and magnolia stellata, forsy- 
thia with its graceful golden bells, and 
fur a high note two Japanese flowering 
cherry trees. In front of this shrubbery, let 
us plant in groups of five, daffodils—the 
tall trumpet and chalice cupped sorts at 
the back of the border, some early flower- 
ing tulips,- Proserpine, Le Reve, and De 
Wet; hyacinths, pale pink and clear porce- 
lain blue, several clumps of dwarf bearded 
irises, interspersed with plants of perennial 
candytuft (iberis sempervirens), white 
arabis and purple and mauve aubretia. 
Then, along the path’s edge a mingling 
of scillas, crocus, grape hyacinths, white 
trilliums and many violas and pansies. 

Do you see the picture? The pink of 
the Japanese cherry blooms is echoed in 
the tulips, and complemented by the blues 
and purples and cool yellows of the many 
bulbs. For most of April and up to the 
time the lilacs bloom this little border 
would welcome you with delight. Later 
the bare spaces from which the bulbs de- 
part could be filled with sturdy annuals— 
zinnias, marigolds, petunias, verbenas, 


stocks to give Summer bloom. 
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Liges Lenedict-Premter 


Try 
THESE RECIPES 


Scalded Eggs with 
Premier Si Dressing 
6 eggs, 3 tablespoons Pre- 
mier Salad Dressing, 4 
tablespoons water, I table- 
spoon butter, salt, pepper. 

Beat eggs slightly. Fold 
in Premier Salad Dressing 
and water. Season. Melt 
butter in frying pan and 
pour in the mixture. Stir 
over very low heat until 
thick. Serve at once on 
toast. Garnish with broiled 
bacon if desired. 


Premier Omelet 
1 cup milk, 2 tablespoons 
cornmeal, 3 tablespoons 
Premier Salad Dressing, 3 
eggs, 4% teaspoon salt, 
pepper. 

Scald milk in double 
boiler. Add salt and corn- 
meal. Stir until thick. Cook 
ten minutes and add Pre- 
mier Salad Dressing. Add 
to the beaten yolks of the 
eggs. Fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Add more 
seasoning if needed. 

Pour into greased bak- 
ing dish and bake in slow 
oven 300° F. until firm 
(about 20 minutes). 


Ham and Eggs, always a popular break- 
fast dish. 

You can give this old standby a new 
appetizing flavor. Quickly prepared. 

Toast one side of bread squares. Butter 
untoasted side. Cut thin slices of boiled 
ham to fit toast. Reheat ham and place on 
untoasted side of bread. Poach egg and 
placeon ham. Spread tablespoon of Premier 
Salad Dressing over egg. 

Let us send you our recipe book of de- 
licious and tasty dishes. 





Francis H, Leccert & Company, Dept. 27 
27th Street and North River, New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: ‘ 
Please send me your recipe book of uses for Premier Salad Dressing. 


Name. 
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f you wear sanitary garments only once 
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7 Lingerie is designed to be worn every day 
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: daintily made of the best materials ® 


‘immed becomingly; it fits faultlessly beneath 


Your’ tightest frocks, And in addition to gv™S 
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ite complete confidence under all circumstance” 


these Pretty aprons, bloomers and step-ins — 





“Cause of their protective rubbet panels a 
Prevent the skirt wrinkles which are so disastto™ 
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“” insisting on Kleinert’s Dress Shields and 
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Kleinert’s Gem Dress 
Shield —the utmost in 
underarm protection. 
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Fleinert’s Sanitary Step- 
in—with adequate rub- 
ber panels, especially 
good for active sports. 


Kleinert’s Seamless 
Sanitary Apron —rub- 
berized to within a few 


inches of the waist. REG U.S. PAT. OFF 
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foster-father sore distressed, and being 
on influential terms with Pontius Pilatus, 
the governor in Jerusalem, he determined 
to travel thither and see what he could 
do by means of intercession, taking me 
with him. Wherever we lay at night we 
made enquiries as to the fate of Jesus 
of Capernaum, but not till we reached 
Bethany, on the outskirts of Jerusalem, 
did we learn that He had been crucified 
on the previous day. 

“Of our mourning I will say nothing. 
Entering the city my foster-father sought 
Pilatus, the governor, whom he rebuked 
right bitterly. After that he stretched 
himself out upon the earth, refusing food 
and comfort. Left to myself I coursed the 
city, seeking of all and sundry such news 
of my Master’s end as I could learn. Out 
to the Hill of Calvary I went, getting 
confirmation of the tales I had heard 
from the three empty crosses still stand- 
ing there. Near by was a garden where 
they told me He had been laid. A tomb 
I found, beat my body against it, and 
shed tears. 

The Jews’ manner to bury differs 
somewhat from ours in that a chamber 
is hollowed in a rock which is often a 
solitary boulder. In this way a door is 
formed which slopes upward and outward 
from the ground. This curving portal is 
so exactly fitted that when closed it is 
one again with the rock itself. Dashing 
myself against this hard rounded surface 
I wore myself out with weeping. 

“But by the time that it was fully 
night with the moon shining amid the 
glades of olive, cypress, and cedar, I had 
exhausted my tears and grown calm. All 
I could think of was that the adored 
form lay but two or three cubits away 
within the impenetrable stone. Had I 
been permitted one last glance at the face 
and eyes which had never been turned 
on me otherwise than in love, it seemed 
to me that my sorrow would have been 
lightened. But all was gone. All my con- 
solation was to know that I was there, so 
near Him, though He had gone so far. I 
was seated now in the grass, and yet so 
close to the tomb that at any minute I 
could touch it, while the light of what 
they call the paschal moon bathed round- 
about me. 

“This moon was soon to set. Where the 
open spaces of the garden had been bright 
they became blurred with darkness. The 
sycamores and cypresses which had stood 
out clearly against the purple sky now 
mingled themselves with it. 

“For these reasons a faint seam of light 
marking the line where the door of the 
sepulchre had been cut and refitted was 
the more visible. It was such a seam as 
will often be observed round a closed 
door in any dark room where a candle 
is burning on the other side. How long I 
had noticed it before becoming consciously 
aware of it I cannot tell. Indeed, it seemed 
to me that it had been there throughout 
the night, that my heart had perceived it, 
though my eyes had been holden. 

“T was not startled. I had little sense 
of the unusual. In my thoughts of Jesus 
of Capernaum there had always been so 
much of light that it did not seem strange 
that He should shed a radiance even in 
His grave. Then an even greater marvel 
came to my attention. For a space of 
perhaps the breadth of two fingers the 
door of the sepulchre lowered itself gently. 
Remaining fixed for a few minutes it 
closed again. Had I been on the top of 
the rock instead of at its base I could 
have peered within. A few minutes later 
this effort was repeated, the door stand- 
ing open at its highest line for perhaps 
the width of a man’s hand. While it did 
so the glow of the light which streamed 
through the aperture was strong and un- 
flickering, like that of no earthly candle. 
The action was noiseless, as if some one 
possessed of a kind of strength of which 
I had no knowledge was doing his best to 
roll back the slab from within. 

“On the fourth attempt the door re- 
mained open for at least two cubits, so 
that had I stood upright I could easily 
have looked behind it. As it was I lay 
prone upon the grass, amazed and excited, 
but too much overawed to forestall by a 
second that which might soon be revealed 
to me. But on this fourth attempt the 
opened portal did not close again. Bal- 


anced on its base for a time, it finally 
lowered itself, softly, easily, soundlessly, 
till in full width and length it fell beside 
me in the grass. 

“And there He lay, my Jesus of Caper- 
naum, tall, straight, vigorously framed, 
swathed in white, His features hidden 
by a gravecloth. Even to a boy—I was 
then fourteen—the majesty of His pres- 
ence was heightened by the mystery and 
solitude of the grave. Here was that shrine 
of eternal loneliness, in which the busy, 
crowded life of man works out to the 
peace of everlasting nothingness, as the 
body gives itself back to its primal dust. 
Except for this disclosure to me, made 
with I knew not what intent, Jesus of 
Capernaum would lie here within the 
bosom of the rock while the ages rolled 
over Him and over Him, and till in the 
turmoil of new epochs His name would 
be blotted out. But there was grandeur 
in that destiny, the spirit free at last of 
torment and futility, proof against pain 
forever. 

“As far as I found a reason for my be- 
ing permitted to see what I saw it was 


’ 


some kindly act of compensation for the 


denials which had shut me out from a 
share in the last days of the man I loved. 
I was to be allowed at least to view Him 
as He lay at rest. What great mystic 
power granted me this favor I could not 
guess. Great mystic powers were beyond 
my ken, even the agency we name God 
being unknown to me except as the Father 


- of Jesus of Capernaum. Nevertheless, this 


boon had been granted, and so I lay 


prone, absorbing the details of the tomb 


in a manner never to forget them. Pres- 
ently the great stone door would shut 


again, and the line of light fade out in 


the common day. 
“Then beneath the graveclothes I sud- 


denly saw a hand raised. It rose—and fell. 


It rose—and fell again. At the same time 


within the cerements there seemed to be 
a stirring. It was such a stirring, sweet, 


faint, as you will sometimes see in an 
infant’s frame before he wakes from 
sleep. Then for long minutes there was 
nothing, only the rigid outlines swathed 
in white. 

“Next was a freeing of the hand. Bound 


as it was it detached itself easily, grace- 


fully, with no sign of struggle, but by 


means too quick for me to follow. There 
was again a stillness, while the hand lay 
outstretched among the graveclothes, long, 
slender, bronzed even in its pallor, as I 
had so often seen it, but with a great 
healed wound in back and palm which 
might have been the mark of a wooden 
nail. That this wound should have healed 
so soon was in itself a matter of surprise. 
Nothing but awe held me back from seiz- 
ing the hand and kissing it. 


“And presently it moved. It moved 


restlessly, aimlessly, at: first, till suddenly 
it brushed the facecloth from the face. 
This it did as if impelled by a power out- 
side the mind’s direction. I mean that I 
saw no sign of mind, of breath in the 
body, or of consciousness. The beloved 
features were calm, and younger than I 
had remembered them. Quietly upturned, 
clearly cut, the crisp growth of beard, of 
the color of gold in which there is a strong 
alloy of copper, bearing its witness to 
His natural strength, they were the fea- 
tures of one whom the darke: 
could never, as I see it now, ’ kept 
within their grasp. 


dowers 


“But as I was thinking this there came 


a quiver of an eyelid. Later there was a 
twitching of the lips behind the beard. 
By and by the breast began to heave with 
a gentle breathing. He lived! He might 
once have been dead, but now He was 
alive again, even as I was myself! 
‘Master! Master!’ I was crying in my 
heart, but no sound broke from me. 


“Then the eyes opened. They opened 
like those of a new-born child. At first 
they seemed to see nothing, only to look. 
They looked ponderingly, wisely, as if 
judging of what they saw by other stan- 
dards than ours. In color they were blue, 
but of that deep-sea blue, the blue of 
the richest sapphires, which is often black. 
For a time I feared that if they were 
turned on me He would no longer re- 
member me. But when they were so turned, 
the action was again with a little child’s 
lack of conscious- [Turn to page 89] 
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Under the Most Trying Hygienic 


Suppliec2 


One Can Now Have Peace-of-Mind, Poise, Immaculacy 





The filmy frocks that women used to fear are now 

worn in security. This new way brings positive 

protection, PLUS freedom forever from the em- 
barrassment of disposal. 





+ 
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By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


O matter how audaciously filmy one’s frock or gown, 
no matter how exacting the social demands of the 
moment—one meets them now in confidence and security. 


Wear the sheerest of gowns, dance, motor, go about for 
hours without a second’s doubt or fear. The most amazing 
hygienic problem of yesterday, as millions of women have 
learned, is but an incident of today. 


Handicaps 











Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 








® 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s super- 
absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture. It is 5 times as absorbent as the ordinary cotton pad. 


It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrass- 


ment of disposal. 

It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus ends all fear of 
offending. 

You obtain it at any drug or department store, without 
hesitancy, simply by saying “Kotex.” 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only sanitary 

napkin embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 

It is the only napkin made by this company. Only Kotex 
itself is “like” Kotex. 





Kotex—what it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 
8 in every 10 women in the 
better walks of life have dis- 
carded the insecure “sanitary 
pads” of yesterday and adopted 
Kotex. 


also in personal service 
cabinets in rest-raoms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 








You can obtain Kotex at 
better drug and department 
stores everywhere. Comes in 
sanitary sealed packages of 12 
in two sizes, the Regular and 
Kotex-Super. 

Kotex Company, 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 








Disposed of as 
easily as tissue. 
No laundry. 
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Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 


True protection—5 times 
as absorbent as ordinary 
cotton. 

















Obtain without embar- 
rassment, at any store,* 
simply by saying‘‘Kotex.”? 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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your baby’s growing up 


But in this 
she needs you still 


, 
2 


HEN she wasa baby your first thought was 

for her. Your days—long days, tired days— 
were filled with the busy routine a baby makes 
necessary. 

And now she goes to school! Your most anxious 
years are past . . . Yet school authorities have 
found that your little school girl has certain spe- 
cial needs only you can supply! 

One thing they point to as of particular impor- 
tance is the school day breakfast. 

What do school authorities know about what 
your child should eat? 

Test after test on all kinds of children has con- 
vinced them of this: That the children who do 


the best school work in the mornings are the ones 
that have a@ hot cereal breakfast. 

In Kansas City, for instance, the usual number 
of failures among first year children was enor- 
mously reduced by a diet of milk, green vege- 
tables, fruit, hard breads, and a hot cooked cereal for 
breakfast. 

In Philadelphia, children who were given a 
bow! of cooked cereal at morning recess showed dis- 
tinct improvement in better weight, better blood 
and a better school record. 

And so it goes. That is why in school rooms 
everywhere today you can see this Breakfast Rule 
displayed on the wall: 


““Every boy and girl needs 
auot cereal for breakfast’’ 


Here is where she who was your baby still needs 
your guiding hand. She cannot be left to the 
whims of her own appetite. You must see that 
every school morning she gets the benefit of a well 
cooked cereal—Cream of Wheat. 


The reasons why for 30 years authorities have 
recommended Cream of Wheat as the ideal cereal 
for children are these: 

First, children love its creamy deliciousness, 
and it is so easy to vary it by adding wholesome 
raisins, dates or prunes when you cook it. 

Second, it is chock full of just the mental and 
physical energy your child’s success in school 
demands. 

Third, it is so easily digested that its wonderful 
store of energy is quickly released. Cream of 
Wheat contains none of the indigestible parts of 
the wheat which make extra hard work for the 
stomach. = 

There is probably. a box of Cream of Wheat in 
your pantry now. Won’t you begin tomorrow 
morning the regular serving of this favorite old 
food? You will see for yourself the benefits that 
follow—new energy for study, for play. 


7 7 ¥ 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. In Canada 
made by Cream of WheatCompany, Winnipeg. English Address, 
Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 
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Address 
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Do you want to get the enthusiastic interest of your children in 
forming the hot cereal breakfast habit? If so, send for attractive 
colored poster to hang in your child’s room. 
to make a “‘personal success’’ appeal both to boys and to girls of 
different ages. There is a 4-weeks’ record form which the child 


To mothers and teachers 


Posters are designed 


Boy? 


keeps himself by pasting in a gold star every morning he eats a 

hot cereal breakfast. We will send posters and gold stars free, also 

booklet on children’s diet and sample box of Cream of Wheat to 

mothers. Quantities for school room use free to teachers. Mail v 
coupon to Dept. G-7, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. i 
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Meera scailleruaeme er onsen 
This little gitl has learned to read 
well because she eats the nght food 
Every school morming she eats a ho: 
cereal breakfast — Cream of Wheat 
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THE SUPREME GOAL 


[Continued from page 86] 


ness. At last there came a smile. It 
came slowly, but it came radiantly. 
Never, I think, could such a_ smile 
have been vouchsafed to any other crea- 
ture in the world. ‘Master! Master!’ I 
cried, this time aloud. ‘Dear little boy,’ 
was the response. ‘Sweet it is to me to 
have you here.’ 

“Beneath the coverings I could see the 
—- hand seeking to free itself. ‘Master,’ 

I pleaded, ‘may I not aid you?” 

“ ‘No, dear child. This is work which 
I must do alone. In conquering death I 
may use no help but the Father’s. If I 
did, a large part of its meaning would 
vanish from my task.’ 

“‘But what is its meaning, Lord?’ 

“‘The proving to my brethren that 
there is no death. Telling them would not 
be enough. I must show them the powers 
the Father has endowed us with by using 
them. Even so most of them will not be- 
lieve me. They have seen me on the 
Cross; they looked on while I died; they 
watched while loving hands buried me. 
Nevertheless, few of them will accept the 
fact that I have risen even when they see 
me and talk to me as you are doing now.’ 

“ ‘Were this great triumph of man over 
death to be wrought for my sake alone 
it would net have been worth while. 
Merely to magnify me would not be to 
help my brethren. The thing they must 
learn is that what I have done they too 
can do. There is no need for them to pass 
through the horrors of pain and the grave 
in order to reach the next step in being; 
they can, at the appointed time, migrate 
of their own free will, as the birds fly 
north and south. My task is to show 
them that it can be done.’ 

“‘But, Master,’ I had the temerity to 
object, ‘I see not how it can be done, 
even though I see you doing it.’ 

“His smile was one of piercing sweet- 
ness. ‘Dear boy, I said not how it can 
be done but that it can be done. That 
it can be done I can demonstrate to the 
eye. How it can be done is for each te 
discover for himself. Live sinlessly; heal 
the sick; cast out evils. He who does that 
will put off the life of time and put on 
that of the ages as a man casts aside an 
outworn cloak and robes himself in. one 
more glorious.’ 

“But, Lord,’ I murmured, ‘will any 
man after you ever be equal to these 
things ?’ 

“‘Not perhaps for thousands of years, 
as time is counted in the mortal world. 
Men in growing numbers will applaud the 
example I give them, but make no attempt 
to follow it. That it implies sinlessness, 
or a state as near to sinlessness as may be 
reached, will in itself keep men and 
women from awakening the powers which 
as yet are asleep in them, and will remain 
asleep for ages and ages to come. r 
ages and ages to come the seekers after 
truth will strive to find the way behind 
the veil by means of no great efficiency, 
advancing here, and losing ground there, 
but making little progress anywhere. My 
way they will reject because it is too 
difficult. Till all other ways have been 
tried in vain it will remain too difficult, 
but by that time a new race of children 
of God will have been born. Then shall 
they return to what you, beloved lad, 
are witnessing this morning. They will 
see at last that once and for all the ex- 
periment has been made, and set them- 
selves to learn how. That how there will 
then be no reason to explain, since all 
but the vicious will not only love God, 
but will understand Him.’ 

“Even as He spoke I began to see a 
change in Him. Hitherto He had been 
Jesus of Capernaum much as I had known 
Him. Some slight difference there was, 
such a difference as you will see between 
a man whom you have only known in 
sickness when you see him well; but it 
was no more than that. Now all at once 
He began to glow as if light was His 
raiment instead of such clothes as mortals 
Wear or put on their dead. It was not fire 
or flame or anything that burned; rather 
it was a self-illumination. 

“Nevertheless, He still continued to sit 
upright and to speak to me. ‘Above all 
things take heed to this, dear lad. It is not 
knowing about the Father that will prove 
to be eternal life; it is knowing Him. 
Understanding Him you will have in 


your hands a portion of His power. You 
will be able to rule your life, rather than 
live by the rule of chance or circumstance. 
To me who have carried out the Father’s 
will all power is given in heaven and in 
earth. To you it will be given in like 
manner, according to the measure of 
your obedience.’ 

“What happened next I saw not, even 
though I was looking on. It was action 
too quick and transcendent for my eyes 
to follow. He left the tomb. He was 
standing before me. Between the moment 
in which He sat addressing me and that 
in which He stood above me, my eyes on 
a level with His feet, there was not, as 
far as I could judge, the briefest interval 
of time. But there He was, moving as I 
had seen Him move, only on feet of light. 

“In the tomb the gravecloths lay 
empty and discarded. The facecloth was 
wrapped and apart, even as He had 
placed it. Tall, erect, majestic, but loving 
and kind beyond all comprehension of 
thought, He stood before me in raiment 
like unto sunbeams. 

““Beloved boy,’ quoth He, softly and 
strongly, ‘you have followed me with a 
very sweet affection. Now I shall do the 
same with you. You will not see me, but 
I shall be there, helping you through a 
long mortal life that will mingle both 
joy and care. Always remember that I 
shall never leave you nor forsake you.’ 

“And then, as I knelt, my hands clasped, 
looking up at Him adoringly, my eyes 
were unable to keep the vision. It was 
not He who vanished; it was I who 
could no longer behold. The beauty was 
too great; the radiance too intense. He 
did not fade, nor leave me, nor disappear. 
The inability was on my side. He grew 
too glorious. That was all. 

“In the garden it was dark, with the 
first hint of dawn in the darkness. There 
was now no light from the tomb, nor had 
I any companionship. Moreover, two 
Roman guards who seemed to have lain 
near by in a drunken sleep, awoke and 
began to curse. Unseen by them I slipped 
away. Near the gate I passed three 
women who were entering. I heard 
one say to the others, ‘The spices have 
we brought, the ointments, and the linen; 
but who shall roll away for us the door 
of the sepulchre?’ Hiding behind a syca- 
more I waited till they had gone by. 

“But when I told my foster-father of 
how I had spent the night, and of what 
I had seen in doing it, he bade me keep it 
secret. Already he had heard whispers in 
the court of Pilatus that some trouble 
was afoot. The report had gone round 
that the body had been stolen while the 
soldiers slept, and the governor feared a 
scandal. So enjoining silence, and himself 
believing that Jesus of Capernaum was 
dead beyond resurrection, my foster- 
father gave the word that we should set 
out that self-same day for Tyre. 

“Erelong we were transferred from 
Tyre to Rome, from Rome to Londinium 
in the province of Britannia. Here my fos- 
ter-father died, and I grew to manhood, 
marrying a British wife. All my offices 
being in this distant portion of the Empire 


‘I heard no more of Jesus of Capernaum 


till the other day. Then, strange to relate, 
an old man, a wanderer, came to our 
town to deliver what he called an evangel- 
ium. His name, they told me, was Joseph 
of the town of Arimathea, in the Jews’ 
country. 

“All this way he had travelled, holding 
meetings in town after town, to deliver 
his message that a man had risen from 
the dead. At once I sought him out. 
‘Can it be,’ I asked, ‘that the man of 
whom you would tell us is one Jesus of 
Capernaum ?’ ‘The same,’ quoth he. ‘Have 
you already heard of Him?’ ‘Not only 
have I heard of Him,’ quoth I, ‘but I 
have known Him. Not only have I known 
Him, but in a garden in the Jews’ city of 
Jerusalem, three days after His death, as 
the Jews reckon time, I saw Him as 
We Fes gh are 

And here the manuscript breaks off. 


Note. All quotations from the New 
Testament in the above are taken from 
the American translation into modern 
speech by Dr. Goodspeed. 











L ike having Fresh 
Coconut always 


on hand” 
say cookery experts of “his 


new fresh-canned coconut 


_— coconut, ready-grated, 
always on hand, that’s what 
all housewives would like, of course. 

And at last they can have it! For 
now fresh coconut is being put up, 
all shredded and ready to use, with 
every bit of its original tenderness 
and flavor. 

It is so moist and tender, so rich 
and delicious that you can hardly 
tell it from the meat of a fresh nut 
that you had grated yourself. 













COCOROONS: Beat 2 egg whites with 
¥% teaspoon salt until stiff. Whisk in 1 
cup sugar, 2 tablespoons at a time. Add 
slowly 2 cups cornflakes, then 1 cup 
Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, 
and % teaspoon flavoring. Drop onto 
waxed paper on greased pan and bake 10 
minutes, moderate oven. 


Cocoroons 


The old familiar kind, too 


And of course we can also give you 
the old-fashioned shredded kind, at 
its best. Baker’s Premium 
Shred Coconut is made from 
the meat of specially selected 
coconuts—sugar cured. It is 
daintily and finely cut, care- 
fully prepared and packed in 
double-wrappings of waxed 
paper, insuring freshness. 


BAKERS 


When you buy coconut after this, 
always ask for Baker’s Canned 
Coconut, Southern-Style. 


Use it in your own favorite recipes, 
or in the many delightful ways that 
the Franklin Baker recipe book tells 
you about, and coconut dishes will be- 
come your most popular sweets. Serve 
them frequently, for coconut put up 
in this way with all its natural moisture 
and its valuable proteins and vitamins 
is among the most wholesome and 
nutritious of foods. 


Coconut Butterscotch Pie 


Mrs. DettaA THompson Lutes, 
Housekeeping Editor of Modern 
Priscilla and director of the Priscilla 
Proving Plant, makes this delicious 
butterscotch pie with the new fresh- 
canned coconut 


FREE RECIPE BOOK AND 
TRIAL CAN: The new Franklin 
Baker recipe book sent free on re- 
quest. If you cannot get Baker’s 
Canned Coccanut, Southern-Style, 
at your grocer’s, the Franklin , 
Baker’ Co. will send a trial, (half 
size) can and the recipe book for 
ten cents stamps or coin. Address: 
Dept. C-4, Franklin Baker Com- 
pany, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


Please write name and address plainly. 


Packed in tins with 
all its freshness and 
flavor 














By discovering the three 
telltale places where age 
shows first on a woman's 
face and then by correcting 
them by scientific treat- 
ments and exclusive prep- 
arations, Dorothy Gray 
became one of the world's 
most famous beauty spe- 
cialists. 


DOROT 





Dorotny GRAY num- 
bers among her clientele 
scores of the greatest 
names in the internation- 
al social register. The re- 
sults she accomplishes at 
her famous Fifth Avenue 
Studio can now be dupli- 
cated in your own home. 


T° e's 


Uou can erase years 
from your face -- 


with these simple treatments 


She discovered the 3 telltale places where age shows first 
and developed scientific methods for correcting these age signs 






Double 
Chin 


re age, often 
due to illness or worry 


Relaxed Muscles; 


Lines and 
Wrinkles 


goods counters of the better 
department stores and qual- 


can be overcome now. You Crépy Throat ity drug stores, with very 

can look years younger. And the definite and easily followed instruc- 

process of rejuvenation is simple, de- tions. Also her complete line of 

lightful. preparations may be bought sepa- 
rately. 


Formerly one had to come to New 
York City and take treatments at 
Dorothy Gray's Salon on Fifth Avenue 
where this noted specialist has worked 
so many — miracles upon thou- 
sands of faces. 


Now in your own home, you, like 
thousands upon thousands of other 
women, can erase or combat those 
unhappy lines of facial age. 


Dorothy Gray’s treatments for the 
conditions illustrated, combining bal- 
anced and effective skin foods and 
astringents, achieve almost magical 
results. By strengthening the princi- 
pal facial muscles, thin and withered 
skins can be made plump again, sallow 
skins can be made white, the actual 
color of youth can be restored, lines 
and crow’s-feet can be erased, fat chins 
can be reduced, a drooping chin line 
can be overcome. 


Dorothy Gray has a special treatment 
for every facial problem. Her three 
basic treatments, for the conditions 
pictured above, her preparations and 
treatments, arenowon sale atthe toilet 


Inquiry regarding corrective treat- 
ments may be made to clerks at de- 
partment and drug stores or you may 
write direct to Dorothy Gray, ex- 
plaining your facial condition and she 
will recommend the correct treatment 
—or mail the coupon below. 


THREE BASIC TREATMENTS 


‘O erase the three telltale places where age shows 
“first, Dorothy Gray has assembled a complete 
treatment for each, including the correct prepara- 
tions as used at her Studio. Each treatment is 
packed in an attractive box, with full directions 
for home applications. 


These three basic treatments can now be purchased 
at the toilet goods departments of the fine de- 
partment stores and leading drug stores through- 
out the country. 


The preparations contained in these treatment boxes 
can also be purchased separately, if you choose. 





DOROTHY GRAY 


1637 Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC City 


753 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


White House 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1009 Conn. Ave. 





753 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 

Please tell me how : 

1 to treat a double chin 

0) to treat relaxed muscles 
and crépy throat. 
toerase lines andwrinkles 


ee 


° 
DOROTHY GRAY 
) 
j 
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[Continued from page 21] 


the waiting roadster he wondered if there 
could be anywhere in the world a finer 
couple. 

Mrs. Paddock’s voice came from the 
front door: “Joe, if you’re going to church 
you must hurry and get ready.” 

“T don’t think I'll go this morning, 
Laura.” 

“Not go! Nonsense, of course you are 
going. Miss Gordon is to sing—Mrs. 
Trevor has a cornet solo—we have the 
Goodwin Male Quartette—and Professor 
Levinski gives a special organ number. 
Come on, you have just time to dress.” 


HE work horses, in the barnyard, 

dozed peacefully after their day of rest 
in the pasture and their evening meal of 
grain. The chickens had gone to roost. 
Grandpa and Grandma, from their easy 
chairs on the veranda, watched the colors 
of the sunset fade—the western sky grow 
dim—and the dusk of twilight deepen into 
the darkness of the night. “Well, Mother,” 
said the old gentleman, with a great yawn, 
“T don’t know about you, but I’m ready 
to call it another day.” 

She answered with a little sigh of con- 
tentment: “I was just thinking it must 
be near bed time.” 

They were about to enter the house 
when Grandpa heard a strange sound. 

“What is it?” whispered the old lady. 

“Tt’s there at the end of the veranda, 
whatever it is,” he whispered in return. 

He quietly closed the door and they 
stood in the darkness listening. Suddenly, 
as the sound came again, the old lady 
started forward. But Grandpa held her 
back. “It’s some one crying,” she said in 
a low tone. “Some one is in trouble.” 

Grandpa went down the steps and 


around to the end of the veranda, with 


Grandma following close behind. 

Crouching on the ground, almost hid- 
den in the vines, they found a woman 
moaning, sobbing, almost delirious with 
fright or pain. When Grandpa spoke to 
her and touched her on the shoulder she 
cried out: “No—no—” and tried to drag 
herself away. 

With a firm hand the old gentleman 
lifted the poor creature to her feet and 
together they tried, with gentle voices, to 
reassure and calm her as they helped her 
toward the door of the house. Grandma 
turned on the light. “Georgia!” 

The girl’s dress was soiled and torn— 
her stockings grass stained and ragged— 
her hair disheveled—her eyes wild—and 
her face scratched and tear washed. 

They helped her to a couch, and Grand- 
pa spoke firmly to steady her: “Georgia, 
you must control yourself? You are all 
right. Tell me was it an automobile acci- 
dent? Was anyone else hurt ?” 

With an effort, the girl answered: “It 
was an accident all right—not automobile 
though—there’s no one else—I—I ran 
away from Jack—Jack Ellory. It was my 
fault—he’s just like all the rest—I might 
have known. Oh—what a fool I’ve been!” 

They half carried her back to the couch. 

Hetty appeared. Grandma explained 
briefly that there had been an accident, 
but that no one was hurt, and sent her 
to make tea. Grandma was urging the girl. 
to take the hot drink when they were 
startled by a knock at the door. 

Georgia clung to her Grandmother like 
a frightened child. Staring at Grandpa, 
with terror stricken eyes, she begged: 
“Don’t let him in. Please don’t let him in. 
I hate him—I hate him—don’t let him 
come near me.” 

The old gentleman, kneeling, took her 
in his arms. ‘There, there, child. No 
one is going to get you here.” He strode 
across the room, threw open the door, and 
stepping out, closed it behind him. 

When Grandpa appeared on the veranda, 
closing the door behind him, the figure 
of a man, vague and shadowy in the dark- 
ness, drew back toward the steps. The 
shadowy figure spoke in a voice uncertain 
with emotion: “I am Jack Ellory, Mr. 
Paddock. Is Georgia here?” 

“Ves,” 

The younger man’s voice was not 
lacking in sincerity as he ejaculated: 
“Thank God!” He removed his hat and 
wiped his forehead. “I thought she might 
be here.” 

Grandpa was grimly silent. 
Jack moved uneasily. “May I—could 





° 
I see her?” 

“No.” 

The young man turned and started 
down the steps. 

“Wait!” The word was a stern com- 
mand. 

Jack halted and in three long steps 
Grandpa stood over him. “I want to 
know one thing, young man.” 

“T understand, sir. I have not harmed 
Georgia.” He suddenly raised his head, 
and with a pleading gesture, continued: 
“Good heavens, Mr. Paddock, I’ve known 
her ever since we were little children. 
She’s been the one girl to me always— 
since before we went to kindergarten 
together. But this afternoon I thought— 
I mean I lost my head—I misunderstood 
—I thought—oh, how can I explain?” 
His voice broke with something very like 
a sob. 

Grandpa’s hand went out in the dark- 
ness to rest upon the younger man’s 
shoulder, and Grandpa’s voice was gentle: 
“We'll take care of her, Jack.” 

A little later, when Grandpa had tele- 
phoned to Georgia’s parents, Grandma 
helped the girl to a warm bath, and after 
robing her in one of her own, old- 
fashioned night dresses, tucked her into 
the white bed in the cheerful guest room. 

But when the old lady would have 
turned out the light the girl begged: 
“Please, Grandma, don’t leave me. I can’t 
sleep—I’m afraid—I—I must  talk—I 
must tell you—” 

“Why, of course I'll thot leave you, 
dearie, if you want me. I'll just go and 
tell Grandpa that you are all right so he 
won’t come blundering in on us when he 
is not wanted. I’ll only be gone a minute.” 

When she returned she drew a chait 
close beside the bed, and, seating herself, 
took the girl’s outstretched hand. 

When Georgia did not speak for a 
little, the old gentlewoman said. “Start 
at the beginning, dearie. I don’t mean the 
‘way back’ beginning—the real beginning 
I suspect is farther back than any of us 
realize. Start, say, this morning—or last 
night maybe. You and Jack were out to a 
party somewhere last night, were you— 
and danced ’till pretty late?” 

“Yes—it was late when I got home. 
He came for me again this morning. We 
were to go to the country for a quiet 
afternoon—just us two. He got a box of 
lunch, and—” 

“And a bottle of liquor,” said Grandma, 
in her matter-of-fact tone. 

“Yes—and we came out the State 
Highway and turned off on the old east 
road that runs by the woods, you know. 
We left the automobile and went into 
the woods. Jack had a flask with him and 
drank. I only took a little—I never was 
so happy and contented—no noisy crowd 
—no one to bother—just Jack and me. 
And then, I—I don’t remember how it 
happened—I was teasing Jack just for 
fun—and all at once he caught me in his 
arms. He never did that before. I—I was 
frightened. I fought him and broke away 
and ran. I didn’t know where I was going 
—I just tore a way through the woods 
and brush—I was crazy. He called and 
called and tried to follow me. But I hid 
and wouldn’t answer, and yet, all the time, 
I could hardly keep myself from going 
back to him. And that frightened me more 
than ever. And so when he went another 
way I ran again. I felt I must get away 
from the sound of his voice. I ran and ran 
—until I couldn’t hear him any more. 
Then it began to get dark, and I didn’t 
know where I was. And then I saw the 
house.” 

The girl was trembling again as if with 
a chill. “Oh Grandma, Grandma, what is 
the matter with me? I don’t want to be 
bad—I’m not bad. But when Jack came 
on the porch I-knew who it was—and I 
wanted to go to him. If you and Grand- 
pa had not been with me I would have 
gone. I was afraid of him, too—but I was 
more afraid of myself.” 

“There, there, dearie—you mustn’t let 
yourself get all worked up again. Of 
course you are not bad.” 

“He said he wanted me,” murmured the 
girl. “I thought he meant that he loved 
me, and I was glad. Then I knew that 
he only wanted me just as he wants other 
women. I always thought he was different 
with me. I know [Turn to page 91] 
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now he is just like all men and thinks of 
me just as they all think of all women.” 

“Yes, child, Jack is just like all men as 
you are like all women. That is the first 
thing that you must understand clearly. 
It is as Jesus said: ‘He which made them 
at the beginning made them male and 
female.’ ” 

“But, Grandma, Jack never treated me 
like that before.” 

“And was it all his fault, Georgia?” 

The girl turned her face away. 

The afd lady continued: “I’ve noticed 
for a good many years now that men in 
general try to live up to what their women 
expect of them.” 

Georgia’s reply was a troubled confes- 
sion: “When he didn’t act like other 
men toward me I—I tried to see if I could 
make him.” 

“What fools we women be,” murmured 
Grandma. “What blessed fools.” 

“IT suspect—” continued Grandma— 
“that it has been the same since the time 
of Adam and Eve. I don’t believe any 
cave girl was ever hit with a club and 
dragged away by the hair of her head 
when she did not invite the attack.” 

“But it seems to me, Grandma, that the 
whole world has gone sex mad. Men and 
women, when you were young, were not 
so—so—oh dear, I don’t know how to 
say it—I mean they were not so inde- 
pendent—so much alike—so promiscuous.” 

“Tl admit there was not so much of 
this new freedom that the women of today 
brag about,” returned Grandma. “You see, 
to us, God, spirituality, religion, morality, 
were real. Strange as it may seem, im- 
morality was actually immoral. You and 
Jack have cut loose from those old- 
fashioned religious anchors. You are 
trusting to luck. You invite disaster. If 
you don’t go to smash it will be an acci- 
dent. Your grandfather and I had some- 
thing beside sex attraction. You young 
people of today haven’t anything bué sex. 
The girls of my generation could have 
gone sex mad, too, but they had religion 
to keep them sane.” 

“But Grandma,” cried the girl, “how 
can we have a real religion? Where are 
we going to get it? Why, our own min- 
ister, even, is a nasty man who is always 
making jokes about love and marriage.” 

“IT know, child, but we women who 
have to mother the race have always had 
to hold fast to religion in spite of the 
preachers. God is the same always. And 
preachers or no preachers, if the women 
of this generation let go their hold on 
God and the spiritual realities of religion 
they will breed a race of moral degen- 
erates. Until these advanced thinkers, who 
sneer at religion, can produce a labora- 
tory baby they better not loosen the 
world’s grip on God. For human beings, 
sex love uncontrolled is degeneracy. And, 
so far, my dear child, the only control 
the world has ever known is spirituality.” 

Some time passed before the girl spoke. 
She lay so still that once Grandma leaned 
forward over the bed to see if she were 
sleeping. Then she said: “Grandma, do 
you think Jack will ever forgive me? Will 
he want me—I mean will he care for me 
as—as I want him to care—as he did 
before I let the bars down?” 

“He will care more than ever, dear, 
because, you see, you put the bars up 
again. He knows it was an accident. But 
you must never lose control again.” The 
old gentlewoman kissed her. “I’m going 
to leave you now, dearie. If I were you 
I would just make a little prayer—ask 
God to bless your love for Jack—to be 
with you and make you strong for him 
and for the sake of the home and children 
you hope to have.” 

But to Grandpa, a few minutes later, 
Grandma said with amazing vigor: “If 
Laura Louise Paddock, and all these other 
down-to-dite mothers, would give half 
the thought to their daughters that they 
give to their new fangled culture our 
modern girls would have a chance.” 


HEN Georgia and her grandfather 
arrived at the girl’s home on Thurs- 

day the old gentleman refused to go in. 
“Cant stop today, Georgia—haven’t 
time—several things to see to—and you 
know I always have to get back to the 
farm before dark.” [Turn to page 92] 
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“But you can’t go without even saying 
‘howdy’ to Mother,” protested the girl. 
“Wait just a minute and I'll tell her you 
are here.” 

She ran into the house to return a few 
seconds later. “Mother is not home,” she 
said. “She didn’t know I was coming, I 
guess.” 

When Grandpa had driven slowly and 
carefully away the girl went to her room. 
As she moved about, unpacking her 
bag and preparing to change her dress, 
she hummed a little tune. Two or three 
times she paused before the plotograph 
ef Jack Ellory on her dresser, and looking 
at the face of the man she loved, she 
smiled—as a woman always smiles at the 
man she loves. 

With Grandma’s help, the girl had 
freed herself from the tangle of unwhole- 
some doubt and suspicion. She saw her 
feeling for Jack clearly—understandingly. 
She knew now what she would do. 

She would tell him frankly that she 
was to blame for what had happened, 
and ask his forgiveness. Then she would 
cut out all the wild parties. She would 
go with him for tenpis and decent dinners 
and dances whenever he wanted her, but 
there would be no more of Tony’s Place 
and Sundown Inn. Her set: would guy 
her—but Grandma was right—if she 
wanted Jack’s love she must fight for it. 

The front screen door slammed. The 
girl went to the open door of her room 
and heard her mother’s voice in the hall 
below. She was about to call a greeting 
when she heard another voice. She put out 
her hand and caught the door frame to 
steady herself. 

Her mother’s voice came again: “No, 
really, you must not come in. There is 
not a soul in the house but cook. Georgia 
is at the farm, as I told you.” 

The other voice—a man’s voice—an- 
swered: “Please don’t be so hard-hearted, 
Laura. I promise to be good.” 

“But Edward, think of the neighbors— 
what if some one should come?” 

“Confound the neighbors! Think of us! 
Have we no rights?” 

“You naughty man! Well then—but 
you must promise to go in half an hour.” 

“You darling!” 

The door shut. “Edward!” 

Georgia crept toward the head of the 
stairs and looked down to see her mother 
in the arms of Astell. 

They moved on into the living room 
and the girl heard her mother’s protest- 
ing: “No, no, Edward. You must not. 
You promised to behave.” 

Weak and trembling, the girl crept 
back to her room. 

What should she do? What could she 
do? A few days ago she would have 
walked boldly down the stairs and con- 
fronted them. But with her own experi- 
ence so fresh in her mind she could not. 
She felt her own guilt more keenly than 
ever. Queerly, she felt that she understood 
her mother as she had never understood 
her before. A voice within her cried ex- 
ultingly : “You were right in your estimate 
of men and women. Grandma is all wrong. 
Grandma belongs to a past age. Your 
mother is a modern woman—so are you. 
Grandma’s philosophy and beliefs are not 
for the women of today.” 

She must do something—she must. She 
started toward the stairway but in the 
doorway of her room she hesitated. How 
could she face them. Sounds came from 
the living room. On a sudden impulse she 
slammed her room door. Then she stood 
listening. 

Her mother called from the hall below. 
She did not answer. Her mother’s voice 
came up from the foot of the stairs: “Is 
that you Georgia?” 

The girl opened her door noisily. “Did 
you call, Mother? I am dressing. I must 
have been in the bath when you came in. 
I’ll be down in a few minutes.” 

“All right, dear—glad you’re home.” 

The girl heard the front door open and 
shut. Then her mother started up the stairs. 

Fearfully, the daughter waited, half 
hiding herself in her closet as if searching 
for some article of clothing. Would her 
mother come to her room—would she 
dare? Mrs. Paddock passed hurriedly on’ 
to her own room and shut the door. 

The girl smiled grimly. “Oh well,” she 
said to herself, “I know exactly how she 








feels.” 

She looked at the photograph on her 
dresser and laughed. “Good old Jack.” 
Then in desperate haste she dressed. When 
she was ready she knocked at her moth- 
er’s door. 

“You can’t come in just now, Georgia,” 
said Mrs. Paddock. “I’ll be down pres- 
ently.” 

The girl answered with a sneering smile: 
“Oh, all right Mother. But I’m going out— 
have a date—so long—see you later.” 

She ran downstairs and out of the 
house. 


RANDPA Paddock drove to his son’s 

grocery store where he was told that 
the groceryman would not be in until eve- 
ning. Leaving an order for groceries for 
which he would call later, the old gentle- 
man went on to Jack Ellory’s place of 
business. Jack, seeing him drive up, hurried 
out to the curb. 

The young man, embarrassed and ner- 
vous, was stammering incoherent words 
of greeting when Grandpa said anxiously : 
“There’s something gone wrong with my 
car, Jack. Acts all kinds of ways—like she 
had the heaves and stringhalt and spavin 
and mebby a touch of colic.” 

The automobile man laughed. “Run 
her into the shop, Mr. Paddock, and I'll 
have our veterinary look her over.” 

Leaving the car in the hands of the 
shop foreman Grandpa and Jack retired 
to the private office, where the young 
man faced the old gentleman with a look 
of serious inquiry. 

Grandpa smiled reassuringly. 

“Well?” said Jack. 

“T brought Georgia home this after- 
noon. She’s all right.” 

Grandpa seated himself and _ the 
younger man dropped into a chair with 
a sigh of relief. “I certainly made an 
awful fool of myself, Mr. Paddock.” 

“I’ve made a dozen fools of myself, 
son,” Grandpa returned cheerfully. “It’s 
easy.” 

“But it never happened with Georgia 
before, sir. You believe that, don’t you?” 

Grandpa nodded. “It was due to hap- 
pen all right.” 

“Well, it has taught me a lesson. I'll 
never lose my head again.” 

“Didn’t it teach you anything else, son?” 

“Ves, sir, it did. But I guess I have 
learned my lesson too late.” 

Grandpa’s keen old eyes twinkled. “Oh, 
I wouldn’t be so sure of that, if I were 
you. There’s only one thing harder to 
figure than a woman, and that’s another 
woman.” 

Jack smiled ruefully. Then with a grim 
earnestness he said: “Most of the girls, 
these days, are all right to play around 
with but no man with any sense would 
marry one of them—I mean, no man with 
my ideas would take such a chance.” 

Grandpa nodded understandingly. “I 
suppose the average man wants something 
of almost any normally attractive woman, 
son, just because he is a man and she is 
a woman. But every .man wants some- 
thing of the woman he marries that he 
doesn’t want from any of the others. He 
wants her to mother his children. I’m 
talking about decent men, Jack.” 

The young man bowed his head. 

“T guess there’s no harm in my asking, 
Jack—doesn’t Georgia come pretty close 
to filling the specifications for the sort 
of woman a man with your ideas would 
want ?” 

Jack Ellory raised his head and looked 
straight into the old gentleman’s eyes. 
“She does, Mr. Paddock. I’ll admit I have 
been free with the others—but never with 
Georgia. Since I can remember, I have 
always liked her better and would rather 
be with ‘her than any girl I ever knew, 
but I wasn’t sure I wanted to ask her to 
marry me. Confound it all! I’ve always 
been afraid. You see, sir, all) girls are 
pretty wise these days.” 

“Do you mean, Jack, that’ you were 
afraid to trust Georgia?” 

“IT was afraid of the whole thing—of 
her—myself—and everybody. Then came 
last Sunday, and I found that she was not 
like the others. And now it’s too late— 
I have lost her.” 

Grandpa rose and crossed the room to 
look at a road map that hung on the 
wall. For some time he [Turn to page 93] 
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CLEANING the closet bowl . . . 
it used to be a disagreeable task 
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Flush! Those stains, marks and 
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stood there, his back toward Jack, as if 
lost in the contemplation of state highways. 

“*Tain’t fair for me to tell nothing out 
of school, maybe—” he said as he turned 
at last, “but us young men must stick 
together, Jack. So I’ll just say from what 
my girl told me about her talk with your 
girl, you have no reason to worry too 
‘much.” 

Jack Ellory sprang to his feet. “Do 
you mean, sir—do you think I still have 
a chance?” 

Grandpa Paddock answered earnestly: 
“T wish you were as sure of heaven as 
you are of Georgia’s love.” 

At that moment a boy came to say 
that Mr. Paddock’s car was ready. 

“What was the trouble?” Jack asked. 

The mechanic grinned. “Not a thing.” 

“Now ain’t that just like me?” said 
Grandpa. 

Jack looked at him with an understand- 
ing smile. “Yes, I’d say that was just 
exactly like you. Drop in again when you 
find anything you think needs attention.” 

When Grandpa was gone, Jack shut 
himself up in his private office. “What 
a wonderful old couple Grandpa and 
Grandma Paddock are,” he thought. 
“When Georgia and I are grandparents—” 
He wondered if he dared to call her up. 

He was reaching for the telephone 
when the instrument rang. It was Geor- 
gia calling him. She was at the Club. He 
must come right away—she needed him. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked an- 
xiously. 

“T’ll tell you when you get here,” came 
the answer. 

Jack caught up his hat and almost ran 
out of the building. 

The girl was waiting for him, flushed 
and excited, on the veranda of the club 
house. How beautiful she was! 

“Hello, old timer,” she cried as he 
ran up the steps. “TI’ll tell the world you 
didn’t lose any time.” 

He spoke seriously. ““What’s the trouble, 
Georgia ?” 

“No trouble at all.” There was defiance 
in her voice. “I’m throwing a party, that’s 
all. Harry Winton, the Burnes boys, with 
their sweeties, and all the rest of the 
regular bunch. I got hold of Davie Bates 
and he’s bringing us the hootch. He will be 
here any minute now. Nothing like having 
a groceryman papa with an understanding 
delivery boy, is there? What’s the matter, 
old top? You look so funny.” 

“T’m afraid you’ll have to count me out.” 

“Count you out, nothing—where would 
I be without my little playmate?” 

“But I have a meeting of the Organized 
Charities tonight.” 

“Aw, what’s a charity meeting between 
friends—they’ll get along without you. 
Don’t kid yourself that you’re so neces- 
sary, old dear—go get yourself a drink 
and you'll feel different.” 

“Georgia—I—” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T must tell you something, Georgia.” 
He led her to a secluded corner. “Have 
you forgiven me for what happened Sun- 
day, Georgia?” 

“Nothing happened, did it?” 

“T love you, Georgia.” 

“Do tell! And you haven’t had the 
first drink yet!” 

“Georgia, you must listen to me. I am 
serious. I love you.” 

“Of course you do, old dear. And I 
love you.” 

“Will you be my wife?” 

“Your wife! Just like that! Don’t 
make me laugh, boy. I'll get drunk with 
you, but I wouldn’t marry anything that 
even looked like a man. Marriage is all 
out of date, old thing—didn’t you know 
about that? It belonged to my grand- 
mother’s day. Marriage! Huh! I’ll respect 
the dead and all that, but I won’t stand 
having a funeral service read over me 
while I’m living. I’m yours if you want 
me, Jack dear—and I’m hoping you do, 
but don’t ask me to be old-fashioned. 
I'm a free woman, I am, and so help me 
I’m going to stay that way. Now will 
you go and get us a shot of hootch? 
There’s my sainted dad’s delivery boy in 
his little old flivver with the goods.” 


'HE meetings of the Organized Chari- 
ties of Westover were held in one of 
the rooms in the City [Turn to page 94] 
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Hall. There were, that evening, about 
thirty people, directors and workers in 
the organization, present. President Jack 
Ellory had personally urged each individu- 
al to be there. But when they were all 
assembled and the time set for the meeting 
had arrived the president was not present. 

It was nearly an hour past the time for 
opening the meeting when the vice- 
president called the meeting to order. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read, the treasurer made his report, 
and some unfinished business was dis- 
posed of. Then Mr. Wilcox, the profes- 
sional money raiser from Cleveland, was 
introduced. But the Charity worker had 
barely concluded his opening remarks, 
when he was interrupted by the entrance 
of a motorcycle policeman. 

When the speaker paused and gazed 
toward the door everyone in the room 
turned. A hush fell over the company as 
the man in the uniform stood looking 
them over, evidently searching for some 
individual. Then the officer stepped for- 
ward and drew banker Winton aside. 

Mrs. Winton gasped, and Mrs. Pad- 
dock slipped a supporting arm around her. 

With breathless interest the company 
watched while the policeman whispered 
to Mr. Winton. The banker caught the 
officer’s arm as if to keep himself from 
falling. Mrs. Winton screamed: “Harry— 
my boy, Harry!” and rushed to the two 
men. 

Mr. Winton, with an effort, mastered 
his emotion and supported his wife. The 
groceryman and his wife hurried to their 
friends. Others gathered round. The room 
was filled with whispers. 

Quickly, the awful word was passed: 
“Automobile accident—car went off the 
bluff curve a mile this side of Sundown 
Inn—young Winton killed. He was driv- 
ing—no one else badly hurt—drunk! 
Speeding—drunk—wild party.” 

Tenderly they assisted the stricken 
parents to their automobile. Mrs. Pad- 
dock would go with them to their home. 
Joe would follow in the Paddock car. 

And through it all, the groceryman’s 
brain was hammering: “Georgia—Georgia.” 

When the Wintons’ car pulled away, 
the groceryman drew the officer aside. 

“Young Winton was drunk as usual,” 
said the representative of the law. “There 
was a party—three cars. They had been 
at Tony’s and were on their way to the 
Inn. Winton’s car was last. They were 
speeding recklessly, and my partner and 
I were iv :lowing them when it happened. 
I didn’t get the names of the others in the 
Winton car. My partner looked after that 
while I came to tell Mr. Winton.” 

“My—my—daughter ?” 

“She was with the party, Mr. Paddock, 
but not in the Winton car. She was ahead 
with Jack Ellory in his roadster.” 


HE hour was late when the grocery- 
man and his wife left the Winton home. 

As they drove down the silent street, 
Mrs. Paddock whispered: “Oh Joe, I’m 
so frightened—Georgia—” 

Joe repeated what the officer had told 
him—their daughter was not hurt. 

“But, Joe—she was in the party—the 
talk—it is terrible—the whole town will 
know. Can’t you do something to keep 
Georgia’s name out of it—can’t it be 
hushed up? You must do something!” 

As they turned into the driveway at 
their own home they looked for a light 
in the window of their daughter’s room. 
There was no light. 

The groceryman looked at his watch. 
“Tt’s twenty minutes of two.” 

“She may be in bed,” whispered Mrs. 
Paddock. 

“Tf she were home she would be waiting 
for us,” returned Joe. 

They entered the silent house and Mrs. 
Paddock went up to the girl’s room. She 
was not at home! The mother returned to 
her husband in the living room and they 
looked at each other in frightened silence. 
The groceryman paced up and down. Mrs. 
Paddock moved about wringing her hands. 

“Can’t we do something?” cried the 
distracted mother. “Call Sundown Inn— 
they will know her—ask for Jack Ellory.” 

The groceryman was about to act or 
her suggestion when they heard the front 
door open and close. They waited, breath- 
less. Their daughter came and stood before 
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them. The girl’s face was flushed, her eyes 
were bright and hard, she moved un- 
steadily, with an air of abandonment. The 
groceryman moved closer to his wife. 

With a mocking grin; and a playfulness 
which filled their hearts with ghastly fear, 
the girl said: “Oh you spooners! Caught 
you in the very act, didn’t I? Aren’t you 
shamed? At your age—this time of night !” 

With exaggerated seriousness the girl 
continued: “Well, what you got to say 
for yourselves? What you looking at me 
like that for—I’m not a ghost. I’m flesh 
and blood girl, I am. Good flesh and blood 
too—no spirit about me.” 

“Georgia—” gasped Mrs. Paddock. 
“What is the matter—what has happened 
to you?” 

The groceryman, watching his daughter 
closely, did not speak. 

“Matter?” returned Georgia. “Is any- 
thing the matter? Everything’s lovely, 
far’s I can see. Nothin’ matter with me.” 

The mother uttered a low cry: “Oh Joe, 
Joe, she’s drunk!” 

The girl chuckled. “You should worry, 
Mother dear, you should worry !” 

Then Mrs. Paddock arose to the occa- 
sion. In righteous indignation she stood 
over her daughter. “You dreadful girl! 
Have you no sense of decency—no shame? 
The idea of you, my daughter, brought 
up as you have been, in a Christian home, 
being in this disgusting condition.” 

The groceryman murmured warningly. 
“Go slow, Laura.” 

Georgia threw up her head and her eyes 
blazed quick defiance. “That’ll be about 
enough from you, Mother dear—I’ve had 
all your lectures I’m going to stand for. 
I’m a free woman, I am. If Daddy has 
anything to say, that’s different. But be- 
fore you preach to me about Christian 
homes and all that bunk, you’d better 
clean your own slate. A swell Christian 
you are!” . 

Mrs. Paddock, white with rage, shame 
and fear, dropped into the nearest chair. 
The groceryman spoke: “Georgia—” 

“All right, Daddy.” 

She seemed steadied a little, and he 
asked: “Have you heard what happened 
tonight ?” 

“T know what happened to me when I 
came home from the farm this afternoon.” 
She faced her mother again. 

Mrs. Paddock cried out: “Please, please, 
Georgia!” 

The groceryman looked from his daugh- 
ter to his wife, and back to his daughter. 

“T mean about Harry Winton, Georgia. 
Do you know about him?” 

The girl answered recklessly: “He was 
good and drunk, if that’s what you mean. 
He and the Burnes boys were certainly 
lit up when we all left Tony’s for Sun- 
down Inn. That’s the last I saw of Harry 
or any of the crowd. You see, Jack and 
I cut the bunch before we got to the Inn, 
and beat it into the country.” 

Mrs. Paddock exclaimed: “You went 
into the country, alone, with Jack Ellory 
—at this time of the night—in your con- 
dition?” 

“Well, what of it?” flamed Georgia. 
“If you are raising a moral question— 
well—I wouldn’t if I were you. I don’t 
mind telling you, though, that Jack asked 
me to marry him.” 

“And you—you accepted him?” gasped 
the mother. 

“Accepted him—me? Well hardly—not 
in the way you mean,” sneered the girl. 
“Don’t make me laugh, Mother dear. I 
told the dear boy I’d get drunk with him.” 

Watching the effect of her words with 
a ghastly smile, the girl continued: “Think 
I’d marry any man after what I know 
about the sacred ties of matrimony? Not 
much! Marriage—love—and all that— 
seems to have worked all right in Grand- 
ma’s time. Perhaps it was, like Grandma 
says, because they had religion to help. 
Maybe if we had a little religion we could 
make the grade too. I don’t know how 
anybody would go about getting religion 
these days though. Marriage for keeps is 
the bunk—it’s—it’s obsolete. That’s good 
word ‘obsolete’! Love ’em hard and leave 
’em quick—that’s down-to-date idea. We 
women have won our freedom—just as 
free as the men—aren’t we, Mother dear? 
Mother and I—we are modern—we know 
—bet your life we—” 


The groceryman [Turn to page 95] 


1927 
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[Continued from page 93] 
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interrupted her: “Georgia, Harry Winton 
is dead.” 

She gazed at her father stupidly. 
“What’s that you say? Harry dead?” 

“He was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent on the road to Sundown Inn.” 

As the girl grasped the fact, her eyes 
grew big with horror. “Dead!” she whis- 
pered hoarsely. “Jack tried to persuade 
him he wasn’t fit to drive. Always was a 
reckless fool. Good boy at heart—just. 
couldn’t carry his liquor—dead !” 

Suddenly she slumped down in her 
chair, crying, moaning, her body shaken 
with fear and grief. They half carried the 
girl upstairs to her room. Under the stress 
of the moment she was like a child and 
clung piteously to her father, who tried to 
soothe her. “Oh Daddy, Daddy—I’m so 
sorry—poor Harry—there wasn’t a mean 
thing about him.” 

Mrs. Paddock, kneeling, removed the 
girl’s shoes. Then, motioning Joe to leave 
them, she said: “Come dear, let Mother 
help you to undress.” 

At the head of the stairs the grocery- 
man hesitated. It was no use to go to his 
own room—he felt he would never sleep 
again. He wanted to be near his daughter. 
He felt that she relied on him. 

He heard the girl crying. Then his wife’s 
voice: “Come Georgia, let me help you— 
you must get to bed.” 

“Oh Mother, I can’t believe it! Poor 
Harry—it isn’t true—tell me it isn’t true!” 

Mrs. Paddock, at her daughter’s col- 
lapse, seemed to have recovered her usual 
air of superiority. The groceryman heard 
her say sternly: “I certainly hope this 
will be a lesson to you and your crowd 
of hoodlums, Georgia. You must tell me 
—I must know. You and Jack Ellory 
tonight—you say you went into the 
country with hfm—where did you go— 
what—” 

At the name of Jack Ellory the girl 
sprang to her feet and pushed her mother 
away. In a voice charged with scorn and 
fury she cried: “It’s none of your busi- 
ness where Jack and I went or what hap- 
pened. Don’t you ever dare to mention 
his name to me again. He’s too good—too 
fine—too big—for you to understand.” 

The groceryman grasped the stair rail 
for support. He felt weak and sick. 

His wife was pleading: “Please don’t, 
Georgia—I—I—am your mother, dear.” 

“You’ve said it,” retorted the girl, with 
bitter cruelty. “You are my mother! Next 
you'll be reminding me that you are 
Daddy’s wife. Why don’t you rub it in 
good while you’re at it?” 

Mrs. Paddock attempted to carry it off 
with a show of dignity, but her voice 
faltered: “I—I—hope you know what 
you are trying to say—I’m sure I don’t.” 

“Oh, you don’t! Well, in plain words 
then, I saw you in the arms of Edward 
Astell this afternoon when you and he 
thought you were alone in the house.” 

Mrs. Paddock, with frightened words, 
pleaded for mercy. 

But the daughter went on pitilessly 
while the groceryman heard every word. 

“So you do understand what I’m talk- 
ing about, after all, do you? Everybody 
in Westover, except poor Daddy, knows 
how you have been chasing that low-down 
beast. You’ve told me many times that 
you had no desire to be a good sport. 
Well, I'll say you’re not—you’re a rotten 
cheap sport. You couldn’t even pick out 
a regular man. Of course you’d say we 
must forgive his rottenness because he’s 
such a genius—the intellectual and ar- 
tistic leader of Westover. And you 
have the nerve to pretend that you 
are horrified because I go for a ride with 
Jack Ellory! Well, you don’t need to 
worry about me! Being only a girl, I 
haven’t the protection that a respectable 
married woman like you enjoys, I know, 
but I can take care of myself just the 
same. You feel terribly sorry for Mr. and 
Mrs. Winton, don’t you? And you’d like 
to make me feel that I am to blame for 
Harry’s death because it was my party. 
Well, I am to blame. It was my liquor 
that made him drunk But I'll tell you 
this—if I had actually killed him I 
wouldn’t change places with you. You’ve 
killed something in Daddy, and you’ve 
killed something in me, that’s more than 
the death that came to Harry Winton!” 

[Continued in May McCatr’s] 
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DISCOVERING A LOST CITY 


[Continued from page 28] 


the heat of the afternoon drained me of 
strength, and when I reached the top I 
was nauseated and burning. But my 
elation was stronger than the fever— 
particularly when I compared the sculp- 
tured figures with those in the photo- 
graphs and saw that they were identical 
with the exception of the slight differences 
I had already noticed. 

Then I found other analogous details. 
Some of the windows of Prah Khan were 
closed with blocks of stone like those of 
Wat Phu although not entirely in the 
same manner. Also there was a strong 
similarity between the stone fretwork that 
paneled both buildings, and among a few 
of the lesser images. Prah Khan was built 
about 800 A.D. Therefore, the two struc- 
tures being contemporary, as suggested 
by the identical workmanship, I realized 
that Wat Phu was erected some time be- 
tween the 8th and 10th centuries. The 
fact that Prah Khan was a more tragic 
Victim of the jungle, could be attributed 
to its natural surroundings or the pos- 
sibility that it was abandoned earlier than 
Wat Phu. As to the time of Wat Phu’s 
surrender to the forest, I had found no 
means of determining it so far. But Vien- 
tiane and Luang-Prabang were ahead, full 
of the history of Laos and its various con- 
querers, and surely there I would dis- 
cover some facts that would at least hint 
at the time and cause of the ruin of this 
magnificent temple and its attendant 
buildings. 

That night Pheng, the Laotian from 
Luang-Prabang, came to report that the 
information on the tablet would be of 
no use to me, for, according to the bonzes, 
it concerned secular matters. But I was 
not discouraged nor even disappointed. 
It was sufficient to establish at least the 
century, if not the actual years, during 
which Wat Phu had been built. 

For the two days following that my 
temperature varied, and then my pulse 
subsided to the tolling that quinine always 
celebrates in my ears; and on the third 
day I returned to Bassac, not on horse- 
back as I had planned, but in a bullock- 
cart. 

A week later on the Mé-Kong, just be- 
fore reaching Vien-tiane, I awoke out of 
restless sleep to find myself shaking with 
a chill. A tawny shadow had tracked me 
from Wat Phu. . 


Sun-Weary Town 


N the French maps of Indo-China it 

is called Kilométre Dix-Neuf. In- 
stantly one pictures an outpost where sun- 
burnt legionnaires impose khaki-clad law 
on the jungle. In reality, it is a mudbank 
where a road glides out of the forest to 
drop into the copper-flushed current of the 
Mé-Kong. There is not even a native 
dwelling in sight to make the familiar 
bas-relief of pile-raised timber and 
thatched roof upon the monotony of the 
sky. Only white-hot clouds, trees whose 
branches seem limp in the heat, and the 
muddy, shimmering expanse of the stream. 
Kilométre Dix-Neuf is one of France’s 
little jokes on the jungle. The significance 
of it is that nineteen kilometers away is 
Vien-tiane, the so-called French capital 
of the Protectorate of Laos. 

There the Governor met me in his car 
(a shining French model, transported 
seven hundred miles into the jungle!) and 
raced me through that forest of swelter- 
ing green, to the Résidence au Laos, a 
yellowed, sun-weary palace facing the 
Mé-Kong. The next day I set out to ex- 
plore Vien-tiane. 

Such a tawny half-caste of a town 
could not be in British colonial possessions, 
nor in American. When a traveler ascends 
the frontier of India he finds isolated out- 
posts with a few white men in charge of 
hundreds of natives, an atmosphere mili- 
tary and very somber. It is the same in 
the hill regions of Burma. In the interior 
of the Philippines, Haiti and the other few 
island possessions of America there are 
garrisons. But that feeling of gaunt isola- 
tion exists. 

And here was Vien-tiane . . . . a little 
town on the upper reaches of the Mé- 
Kong, a journey of nearly a thousand 
miles from the Cochin-China coast, sepa- 
rated from Tonkin by forests and moun- 
tains almost impassable, isolated on the 


other side by the upper wildernesses of 
Siam, and very close to the range of 
mountains that rise into Tibet; yet a 
town startlingly unlike a jungle outpost. 

From Saigon, which is the gateway of 
Indo-China, it requires at least fourteen 
days of the swiftest travel possible to 
reach Vien-tiane. 

In spite of the contention of the French 
inhabitants that they are in exile, the facts 
remain that Vien-tiane has its club and 
various social strata; its government 
offices, including those of the telegraph 
and the telephone; its remarkable clinic 
and industrial school; its well-planned 
roads for motor traffic, and its Chinese- 
owned épiceries which produce champagne, 
wines, cognac caviare, truffles, anchovies 
and other such requirements of the French 
digestive organs. 

And yet those excellent roads taper off 
into jungle; not three kilometers from 
that industrial school natives harvest in 
the drenched rice-fields as they have done 
for more than a thousand years; scantily 
clad women move languidly by the club 
where French ladies sit in gauzy frocks 
from the Grand Magasin Charnier in 
Saigon; the ruins of ancient temples clut- 
ter the back yards of the plaster houses 
of the French; and frequently at night the 
bugle calls of the Garde indigéne have a 
shuddering echo in the tremolo of wild 
things in the surrounding jungle. 

Thus Vien-tiane lies beleagured by un- 
dulations of forest and mountain, con- 
nected with the outside world only by the 
Mé-Kong and the telegraph lines. In try- 
ing to grasp and explain the incongruous 
facts of its being, the only logical answer 
I could summon was the peculiar faculty 
of the French to civilize by themselves 
accepting some of the barbarity of the 
natives. For I had learned by. then that a 
Frenchman can live among brown people, 
even as one of them exteriorly, without 
deteriorating, whereas the average English- 
man or American can not do it without 
being a superior tyrant or degenerating. 

That morning Vien-tiane lay in a 
smother of green, its blanched houses 
meshed in hedges of crimson hibiscus, in 
Bougainvillea and yellow-flowering teak- 
wood trees, its tiled roofs stamped with 
the shadows of tall, drooping palms. On the 
streets listless coolies wandered with rick- 
shaws or carrying pole-swung burdens. Sol- 
diers from the Caserne du Garde Indigéne 
moved by with a ghost of military pre- 
cision. Women sat indolently in the market 
beside their baskets of vegetables and 
exotic fruits; and in long rows of white- 
washed shops Chinese and Annamites 
stirred languidly among their wares. Near 
the Rue du Marche I noticed a Laotian 
theatre; and from there the roads ran 
straight into a parallel avenue flanking 
the river where bazaars, pagodas, dwell- 
ings and the Résidence looked out upon 
the Mé-Kong. 

That afternoor, just before the heart- 
break of the day, I went to Tat Luong. 

A road wanders out of Vien-tiane to- 
ward this ruin, past thatched huts and 
cultivated soil, into the wild green where 
it mourns. Water buffaloes lie nostril- 
deep in the pools along the way; butter- 
flies wheel drunkenly over the piles of 
dung. If it is late (as it was that after- 
noon) tawny men will be coming in from 
the rice fields, their legs and _ thighs 
sheathed in mud. 

I approached Tat Luong in a whirl of 
dust that subsided as the motor car 
slowed up in the midst of palmettoes. 

A path emerged from the palmettoes 
and crawled around a clump of jungle. 
The great tapering central tower of Tat 
Luong, surrounded by its smaller but 
identical towers, pressed into the bluish- 
white sky ahead. 

The courtyard, sunk like a moat, sur- 
rounded the pagoda, and its outer edges 
were defined by low pillars that in the 
past must have formed the colonnade of 
the monks’ cells. The center of this en- 
closure seemed inflated as that immense 
stone mound swelled out of the earth, 
grooved with terraces and thrusting its 
obelisk up to a tapering point of gold. 
That one rich glimmer, set against the 
sky, was startling on that pallid monkish 
pile. 

From the courtyard (which had been 
brick-paved but now [Turn to page 99] 
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N the whole process of keeping house there is nothing more 

annoying than those shabby “traffic spots” that appear in door- 
ways and at the foot-of-the-stairs. Here’s a quick, easy, electric way 
to get rid of them and to prevent them from returning. 


Just spread on a thin coat of Johnson’s Liquid Wax with a 
Lamb’s-wool Mop. This cleans the floor and deposits a protecting 
waxen film. Then run the Johnson Electric Polisher over the floor. 
Instantly —almost like magic —the surface takes on a beautiful, 
lustrous, deep-toned polish. 


These “traffic spots” can easily be touched up without going 
over the entire floor. If they are badly worn it may be necessary to 
repeat this simple operation two or three times to build up a 
body. But it’s so easy anyone can do it —and it takes but a few 
minutes. There is no stooping—no messy rags and pails—no soiled 
hands or clothing. 


Try this WAX treatment on those dull-looking “edges” around 
the rugs. And on all your floors—old or new—of wood, linoleum, 
tile or composition. It makes no difference how they are finished 
—with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. ALL floors respond to this 
wonderful Johnson’s Wax Electric treatment. 


Floors polished with Johnson’s Liquid Wax and Electric Floor 
Polisher are not slippery. They do not show scratches or heel-prints 
and they require but little care—dry dusting will keep them im- 
maculate. The original cost of waxed floors is trifling and there is 
practically no after-expense. 


The Johnson Electric Floor Polisher is very easy to operate. You 
don’t need to push it or bear down on it—all you do is walk along 
and GUIDE it with the finger-tips of one hand. It polishes floors 
ten times faster and better than hand methods because the brush re- 
volves 2100 times a minute and actually burnishes the wax to a 
beautiful, lustrous, wear-resistant finish. 


Rent It for $2.00 a Day— 


Your neighborhood merchant or painter will RENT 
you a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 
a day. Telephone your nearest dealer now and make 
an appointment to rent this wonderful Polisher for 
any day you wish. With it you can wax-polish ALL 
your floors in the same time it formerly took to doa 
single room by the old-fashioned hand methods. 


Or, buy a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher 
for exclusive use in your own household. The cost is 
small for an electric appliance that will add so much 
beauty to your home—and also save you many hours 
of work and a lot of money for floor refinishing. Ask 
your dealer for a free demonstration. Or write us. 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 

“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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SHOWER SALA D 


Dissolve a package of Strawberry Jell-O in a pint of boiling 
water. When cold and beginning to thicken, stir in lightly 
one cup diced pineapple Boake or canned), one cup diced 
mellow apple, and three Maraschino cherries cut in shreds. 
Then fold in one half cup of heavy cream beaten until very 
stiff. Turn into a fancy mold and at serving time unmold on a 
platter. Serve with or without dressing. A speck of salt added 
to the cream before whipping improves the flavor. 





What ~ 
wondertul things 


you can do 
to salads 


vit Tell-O 


| peal salads? . . . So many, and so 
delightful! The lovely colors of fruit 
made lovelier by Jell-O’s clear, bright 
translucence. The refreshing flavor of 
fruit blended irresistibly with Jell-O's 
own luscious fruit flavor. 


Vegetable salads? . . . More tempting 
than you ever imagined they could be! 
All the healthful things you ought to eat 
changed, by Jell-O’s deliciousness, into 
things you long to eat. 

And Jell-O itself has food-value that 
adults and children need. Energizing, 
body-building nourishment, made more 
valuable by the fact that Jell-O requires 
very little digestive effort. It is a truly 
remarkable food in that respect. 

For these reasons—and because Jell-O 
is sO easy to prepare and so economical— 
millions of women are using Jell-O more 
and more frequently. Monotonous? .. . 
Never! Dozens of different ways to serve 
it—scores! For desserts, serve it plain or 
whipped; with fruit, with berries, nuts, 
cream or sauces. Make meat and fish dishes 
with it—entrees, appetizers... We've a 
delightful recipe booklet for you, if you'll 
mail the coupon. 

Your grocer sells Jell-O, of course— 
five pure fruit flavors and chocolate. 


Individual Jell-O molds 
and a recipe booklet 


cA special offer! 


For 30c (coins or stamps) and the front of one 
Jell-O package, we will send you six assorted Jell-O 
molds, individual size. These molds are made from 

durable aluminum. They are most at- 
tractive in design and they are thor- 
oughly practical and easy to use. With 
them we will send a Jell-O recipe book- 
let, containing recipes for many dif- 
ferent dishes. Mail the coupon today! 


© 1927,P.C. Co. 


The Jell-O Company, Inc.,LeRoy,N.Y. 








— 's—4-27 
Tue Ject-O Company, Inc., oe 


Le Roy, New York. 

I am enclosing 30c (coins or stamps) and one Jell-O 
package front. Please send me six individual Jell-O 
molds, assorted shapes, and a Jell-O recipe booklet. 
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DISCOVERING A LOST CITY 


[Continued from page 96] 


was softened with grass) I could see the 
lan of Tat Luong: four entranceways 
into the enclosure and four stairways up 
the terraces to the pinnacled mound, there 
to become lost in masses of weathered 
jron-dark stone whitened in places as 
though scabbed with bleached rust. It 
was much simpler than the architectural 
extravaganzas of the Khmers. Nor was 
the stone covered with carving, like the 
temples at Angkor and Wat Phu. Chiseled 
dragons made undulating _ balustrades, 
their tongues forking out in a blanched 
mimicry of flame. Otherwise, there was 
no attempt at sculptural decoration. 
After circling the “tat” I found that 
I had entered from the rear. The roofless 
main gateway stood gaunt in the clutch 
of tall bushes that grew from its sides 
and locked muscled tenacles about the 


-crumbling brick and mortar. A few yards 


from it was the front stair of the “tat”, 
mounting to a small building with a 
series of four roofs graduating inward to 
a point, shrining an elaborately carved 
prachedee of white and gold surrounded 
by tiny gilded Buddhas, 

On another side of the mound, set 
against the enclosing wall, was an en- 
trance-chamber obviously new. Here again 
were the graduated roofs, with carved 
dragons lifting their heads from the pro- 
jections of the eaves, and the addition of 
two curved prongs jutting from the top 
roof. 

On the opposite side, built into the 
crenellated terrace, were stairs ascending 
to the ruins of a covered portico. This 
second terrace was coped with stones 
shaped to represent the petals of lotus 
flowers, while the inside of the crenella- 
tions of the lower wall, that of the first 
terrace, were inset with little shrines each 
containing a miniature Buddha. Between 
these two copings ran a narrow space that 
continued entirely around the base of the 
| ta 

I wandered to the rear of the first 
terrace where a broken stair led to the 
second. Above this level, where the stone 
mound rose from its graduated base, was 
a row of small prachedee-like towers— 
originally there were nine on each side— 
crouching beneath the mighty central 
spire. 

Seated between the lotus-like projec- 
tions of the coping, I gazed over the ter- 
races and courts, and the enclosing wall, 
into the palm-spumed rollers of verdure 
that melted into the surrounding green 
surf. The day was just flushed with the 
grief of parting, and a sorrowful hush, 
seeming suffused with the blush of the 
west, lingered over Tat Luong. For a 
moment this jungle-ruin ached with a 
tender mood, then the silent pity of the 
dusk came down, accompanied by ironic 
Stars, 


Ten days later I left Vien-tiane, drift- 
ing down the river on a raft. It was built 
on a long, broad pirogue upon which 
shafts of bamboo were laid lengthwise, 
bent and lashed to the shape of bow and 
stern. In the middle was a house of bam- 
boo, walled with woven rattan. The roof 
was made of strips of thatch laid on 
bamboo beams. The doorway at the front 
opened upon a roofed deck where the 
coolies stayed, and in the rear another 
doorway gave access to a small space, 
also sheltered, which served as a galley. 
Beyond that was a raised bamboo plat- 
form where the steersman crouched with 
his oar thrust between two wooden pins. 
On either side ran a narrow platform 
which made it possible for the coolies to 
go back and forth without coming inside. 

Slightly forward in the side walls of 
this house were two openings with sliding 
doors worked on rattan cords; and be- 
tween these two doors a wide runnel in 
the floor with a bdmboo covering. Under- 
neath, baggage was kept in the belly of 
the pirogue, 

The great room thus created was not 
More than six feet high at the beam, eight. 
feet broad, and thirty in length. The en- 
lire raft measured about fifty feet. No 
nails were used in the construction. 

Che crew numbered seven: Leung, my 
Chinese “boy,” Deng, the headman; and 
five coolies, all blunt Laotians, tattooed 
Tom waist to thighs and naked but for 
the customary patoi bound about their 


loins. 

The runnel between the two doors 
served as a social dividing line; I lived 
aft of it, on many rattan mats and in 
the midst of books, bags and a type- 
writer; forward, Deng sat or reclined 
according to his mood, and beyond him, 
on the fore-deck, the coolies crouched 
at their oars; primitive oars made of long 
poles with boards lashed to the ends, and 
worked in grooves like the nock of a 
sling. Leung, who did the cooking, was 
the only one permitted the freedom of 
my part of the shelter; but most of the 
time he was in the little space that was the 
galley. Behind his quarters, the steersman 
squatted on the raised stern, a solitary 
brown figure motionless as a piece of 
sculpture. 

It seemed perfectly natural in this set- 
ting that I should discard boots and gar- 
ments that fitted too closely; I wore a 
sarong, only putting on a coat and a 
helmet when I went out in the sunlight 
or at night when it was cool... . 


We drifted away from Vien-tiane in a 
burn of reflected sunlight that lay slug- 
gishly on the Mé-Kong, like hot oil. 

The coolies rowed lazily, now and then 
breaking into song that seemed to send 
the silence coiling away viscidly as the 
scum on a torpid pool parts before a clean 
stone. 

About mid-afternoon we stopped beside 
a high bank. Leung suggested that we get 
some chickens, so I gave Deng a piastre 
and told him to buy a couple in the 
village . . He returned with four 
chickens, some eggs and cocoanuts.... 
Toward late afternoon the heat rode off 
on a faint breeze. The clouds were tumbled 
hydrangeas that filled the bowl of the 
east. A drum was beating in a monastery 
somewhere in the thickets that lined the 
river, and it made a ghost prance on the 
silence. 

That night the raft was moored beside 
a low bank where trees tongued the river 
with gaunt roots. Now and then the 
leaves shivered heavily as though in 
sensual ecstasy. The boatman made a 
fire in a little clearing and crouched over 
it darkly. The night was restless with the 
intermittent stirring of drums. 

The next morning we were under way 
with the dawn wind. The day was the 
usual tawny mood: brown river, brown 
raft and brown men. 

In the afternoon we passed several long 
pirogues crowded with women. In the 
bow of each sat a gilded image. Deng 
gestured toward them and poured forth 
a volume of Laotian in which I caught 
the name “Vien-tiane.” Finally he made 
motions with his hands and hummed a 
Laotian air; and I came to understand 
that they were dancers going to Vien- 
tiane. Then for a while he amused me by 
trying to teach me to count in Laotian. 
“Nung, song, sam, si, ha, hok, chet....” 
Until I became drowsy and went to sleep. 

The next afternoon we tied up in a 
little pocket of green off the soiled cur- 
rent of the Mé-Kong. The water was 
lucent-clear for a few feet away from the 
shore, then it tapered into cloudy brown 
coils. It was the custom of the boatman 
to swim at every stop, and I had fallen 
into the habit. I was stroking about in 
gelatinous green when I looked up and 
saw a white man standing on the bank. 

He was a most startling discovery, first 
because I didn’t expect to see a white man 
anywhere about, and second because of 
his attire. A plaid sarong was bound 
about his plump hips, and his great torso 
filled a stiff white jacket fastened with 
brass buttons. He was carrying a cane; 
bare ankles gleamed above dancing- 
pumps. It was a costume I had seen sev- 
eral Frenchmen affect in the jungle, but 
it never ceased to surprise me. 

“Pardonnez moi, monsieur,’ he com- 
menced, lifting his helmet politely from 
a face red and friendly. 

He was the délégué of Paksane, a little 
village a few yards up the bank, and his 
planton had reported a raft moored here 


‘ with a foreigner on it. Naturally, he had 


come to see. 

For a few minutes we talked, he leaning 
on his cane. Then he asked me if I would 
dine with him, and I accepted, and re- 
tired into the shelter [Turn to page 118] 




















Perfection “Live Heat” 
Ovens for perfect baking 


(= baking needs steady heat, evenly circu- 
lated. Perfection ‘‘Live Heat’’ Ovens fulfill 
this requirement to the letter. Freshly heated 
air circulates quickly around the food. Then 
it’s forced out, carrying excess moisture, Nicely 
browned crusts are assured. 


Only Perfection Ovens employ the ‘‘Live Heat’’ 
principle. Completely satisfactory on oil, gas, 
and other — of stoves. 10 oven 
models, 1 and 2 burner sizes. From 
$3.10 to $10.00. At any dealer’s. 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., 7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Sold in Canada by The Sheet Metal Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


No smoke, soot, or odor 
with Perfection 
long-chimney burners. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens | . 


WARNING: Use only genuine Perfection wicks on Perfection Sroves. 
They are stamped with red triangles. Others will cause trouble 











It is non-irritating 





Why physicians 


advise Nujol 


A lubricant is better than a laxative 
Nujol is not habit-forming 


It’s a more natural method . 





Does not cause distress 


Nujol gives lasting relief 





Y an overwhelming verdict, 

doctors all over the United 

States have endorsed the use 

of the Nujol type of treatment 

for constipation, in preference to dan- 
gerous drug-containing laxatives. 


Among thousands interviewed, sev- 
en doctors out of ten condemned the 
continued use of laxatives and cathar- 
tics as injurious, habit-forming, ir- 
ritating, and inflaming to the in- 
testinal tract, weakening its natural 
functions. 


Eight doctors out of ten advised 
the Nujol type of treatment. Why? 
For the six convincing reasons 
mentioned above. The source 
of this warning is authoritative. 








Won't you act on it at once? 


Nujol acts entirely differently from 
irritating laxatives and cathartics. 
For it contains no drugs, no medicine. 
Its action is mechanical. It merely 
softens the dried waste matter in 
the intestines and lubricates the 
passage so that elimination is regu-| 
lar, natural, and thorough. 


Nujol appeals to the medical men 
because it is a simple, scientific and | 
safe remedy for constipation, no, 
matter how severe the case may be. 
It is gentle in its action and pleasant 
to take. Children love it! 

Get Nujol from your druggist 


today. Doctors advise it for constipa- 
tion whether chronic or temporary. 


Nujol 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


FOR CONSTIPATION 


TRIAL Offer 


NUJOL LABORATORIES, Room 809G 26 Broadway, New York City 
(Ia Canada, Address Nujol, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont.) 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed 
is 10 cents to pay shipping costs. Send also 24-page, illustrated booklet, “‘Outwitting Consti- 
pation.” (For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents above, and send no moncy. ) 


1927 
Crandsed Bit Co. . J.) 
—_ 
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McCALL’S OFFERS YOU— 


O you realize 
that a budget is 
often the first 


step to one’s new 

Easter hat? Our budg- 

et booklet tells you 

how to plan your ex- 

penditures so carefully that Easter hats 

and other pleasant expense items can be 

included, with no qualms of conscience. 
Perhaps, too, you may like to have some 

of our other booklets. All of them offer 

you that great money-saver—Efficiency ! 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Tue Famity Bupcet. By Isabel Ely Lord. 
A simple method of budgeting your 
personal and household expenses, so 
that your income may go farther and 
fare better. 

Tue Mopern Home. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Up-to-date devices for 
making housework easier. 


HOME DECORATION 


DecoraTtInG Your Home. By Dorothy 
Ethel Walsh. How to arrange your 
furniture, choose the color-schemes of 
your rooms, and 
other details. 

THe HovuseE orf 

Goop Taste. By 
Ruby Ross Wood. 
Artistic rooms by 
famous interior 
decorators. Many 
practical sugges- 
tions are given. 


HOME AND 
GARDEN 


Tue Smatu Howse. 
Compiled by Marcia Mead, McCall's 
Architectural Adviser. Designs of 
moderately priced and attractive houses 
by good architects. Only $15 for these 
plans, including specifications! 

Down THE GarRDEN Patu. By Dorothy 
Giles. An expert in garden-lore tells 
you how to plan and plant your garden. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Tue New Hospirtauity. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Correct table service for 
formal and informal.meals and every 
party occasion. Of particular interest 
to the maid-less hostess. 

Parties ALL THE YEAR. By Claudia M. 
Fitzgerald. Entertainments for every 
month in the year, including an All 
Fool’s Day Party. 

Wuat To SERVE AT Parties. Recipes pre- 
pared in McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen. 
Party refreshments—Easter Breakfast 
Menus, an Easter Monday Luncheon, 


and other novel 
suggestions. 

Six Parties ror Ey- 
TERTAINING THE Wo- 
MAN'S .CLUB (a 
leaflet, two _ cents 
only). “Stunts” for 

clubs and other social gatherings. 


ETIQUETTE 


A Book or Manners. By. Margaret 
Emerson Bailey. Rules for present-day 
social life. Also a section on weddings. 


BEAUTY 


A Hanpxsook or Beauty For Every Wo- 
MAN. Constructive advice about per- 
sonal loveliness and good health. 


HEALTH 


MENUS FOR WINTER AND SUMMER (leaflet, 
two cents only): By Dr. E. V. McCol- 
lum and Dr. Nina Simmonds. Dietary 
rules for healthful daily menus. 

Menus For Two WeEEKs (a leaflet, two 
cents only). More menus and nutrition 
suggestions by Dr. McCollum and 

Dr. Simmonds. 
INTERNAL BATHING 
(a leaflet, two 
cents only). By 
Dr. E. V. McCol- 
lum. A salt-solu- 
tion treatment for 
chronic intestinal 
troubles. 


CHILD CARE 


Tue FriEenbcy Basy. 

By Helen Johnson 

Keyes; approved by Charles Gilmore 

Kerley, M.D Advice to the young 

mother, who wishes medical assistance 
in the care of her babies. 

Tue Frienpty Motuer. By Helen John- 
son Keyes; approved by Franklin A. 
Dorman, Advice to the mother- 
to-be. Designs for a complete layette. 


COOKERY 


Master-Recipzs. Recipes prepared in 
McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen. Founda- 
tion recipes for all sorts of good things 
—including orange biscuits and scones. 

Time-Savinc Cookery. Recipes prepare 
in McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen. Easily 
prepared meals and refreshments, when 
your time is limited or when company 
drops in unexpectedly. 

Some Reasons Way 1Nn Cookery. By May 
B. Van Arsdale, Day Monroe and Mary 
I. Barber. Information which will help 
you to make your cookery a success. 


6 6 a SS SS a es Cie die ein ii iene 


ee crm coco em seme, 


N: EW ideas for Easter entertaining! New and easier ways of accomplish- | 
ing old and tiresome duties! New recipes! And up-to-the-minute 
advice on every subject that is of interest to you as a homemaker! All these 
you will find in our little service booklets, listed here. McCall's offers you l 
each booklet at ten cents; or any twelve for one dollar. Each leaflet is only ] 
two cents, unless otherwise specified. Enclose money, or stamps, and j 
address: The Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, / 
New York City. 
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at: 


should be hair free— 
but soft and smooth 


For beauty’s sake keep arms, as well as 
underarms, hair free and softly smooth. 
You need not use the razor. For science 
now offers you a dainty new cream 
called Neet that removes hair with al- 
most unbelievable ease and speed—by 
dissolving it. 

Applied to hair blemished surfaces, Neet 
acts on hair at the roots—softens it so 
that clear, cool water rinses it away. 
Entirely unlike shaving, Neet leaves no 
harsh stubble or darkened skin. Instead, 
skin takes on surprising new beauty and 
whiteness— becomes as smooth as the 
petals of a rose. And you escape the 
coarse regrowth common when the razor 
is used, 

Test Neet just once, Discover why 
women everywhere now use it to remove 
unwanted hair from arms, underarms 
and legs. Your druggist or department 
store carries Neet in the ready-to-use, 
liberal size 50c tubes. One test will 
amaze and delight you. Hannibal 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Nee 





personal 





Your Arms 


Ask your NEET dealer for IMMAC 
also. It’s the white cream deodorant 
that rids underarm perspiration of 
odor--insuring fragrance. 




















10" 


For You! 


Wouldn’t $10,00 a month extra come 
in pretty handy? Here’s your oppor- 
tunity to secure it, by representing 
McCall’s in your locality and taking 
care of new and renewal subscriptions. 
There isno expense of any kind involved, 
and no previous experience is necessary 
for success. 


Easy, Effective, Dignified 
In all parts of the country, in ‘tiny 
villages, thriving towns and large cities, 
thousands of-men and women are add- 
ing with regularity to their incomes 
each month by the McCall Plan, which 
they all declare to be easy, pleasant, 
dignified and thoroughly effective. You 
should know about this plan, too. Mail 
the coupon below for full information. 
Mail This Coupon Today 
Dept. 4 T McCall’s Magazine 
250 West 37th St., New York 
Please tell me without obligation or 
expense how I can get an extra $10.00. 
Your 
Name 
Street 





























TARBAU: A TRUE 
STORY 


[Continued from page 27] 


not in a thousand years, He might be 
arrested any day, as he was in Melbourne, 
and who’d be sorry for the wife of a 
convicted professional gambler! It would 
be abysmal folly for a girl to be made love 
to by such a man—his father a French 
gentleman, his mother an Indian squaw, 
and he don’t even know his father’s real 
name. You can’t do the business of life 
that way. It would be madness. He’s a 
professional gambler.” 

The girl bristled up. “He’s the most 
interesting man I’ve ever met, and all you 
say deepens the interest. I wish he were 
coming back here.” 

“Frankly, I don’t think you’ll ever see 
him in Australia again. He’s got individ- 
uality, and he’d stand any test of fidelity 
to those he liked. I’d pin my faith on his 
loyalty, though he’s a rogue. But he’s not 
a man for any good woman to marry.” 

She laughed softly, irritably. “Well, if 
I did I think I’d do him good.” With a 
sudden burst of enthusiasm, she added: 
“Oh, I’m glad he wasn’t convicted at 
Melbourne. He didn’t deserve it, I’m sure.” 

“But he'll not always escape. They’ll 
get him some time, and God help any 
family he may have! That’s why he 
turned his back on you aboard ship, and 
has avoided you ever since. He’s got some 
chivalry, and he showed it.” 

“You really think it was that?” she 
asked, with a new light in her eyes. 

“He’s told me so.” 

“Tt only makes me like him better.” 
She said this with a sigh and her cheek 
flushed. Then she smiled. 

Thinking it better to change the sub- 
ject, I began to tell her of my own plans, 
to go on to England very soon. That did 
not impress her greatly. She was a girl 
of strong impulses, and as yet no real sta- 
bility of character. She had charm and 
sensitiveness, but she might wreck her 
life by an impulsive act. 

I look back on her as a notable per- 
sonality with a glamor that would never 
leave her. She might lose looks and figure 
and form, but her eyes would always be 
beautiful and her expression good. She 
had magnetism which was almost genius, 
but, heaven help her, if she did not have 
good luck! Sometimes in her eyes was 
a far-away look, as of one that dreamed, 
and dreamers have good fortune if they 
escape catastrophe. She seemed ever flut- 
tering between the real and the unreal, be- 
tween the practical and the insensible, to 
be the victim of temperament, but in her 
there was something else added and some- 
thing lacking. What was added was a 
foreign strain—Danish; but lacking was 
a stern regard for convention which is 
safety for many in this world. 

I saw in her one who might make the 
world happier, but it would depend on her- 
self being happy. If she were not happy 
she would be a sad example of life at 
loose ends. Yet, she had quality and if 
roused to do good things would do them 
without fear or favor. Her lips were like 
ripe fruit, her skin was exquisite, her hair 
was well-tended, and her eyes were the 
mirror of a soul that had not yet found 
its way. They told a story of nothing yet 
attempted and nothing done, of one that 
hangs over a mountain-top trying to see 
the valley below shrouded in mist and 
storm. . 


ep years passed. I was back in Lon- 
don getting my bearings after my long 
absence, trying to win a place in the 
writing world, trying to live the old life 
with better understanding after my long 
travel. From Australia I had gone to 
Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, New Caledonia, New 
Hebrides and elsewhere, seeing little of 
the Rahlos, for they were on a visit to 
the United States, but I remembered them 
and Tarbau and felt sure we should meet 
again. I had written two successful books 
and was on the way to bigger things, as 
I thought. 

One day coming down Waterloo Place 
to Pall Mall, I saw approaching me, Tar- 
bau. He was looking well, was quietly yet 
fashionably dressed and had an air of 
evident well-to-do-ness. Suddenly sight- 
ing me, he smiled and raised his hat, and 
was about to pass me, but I stopped him. 

“That’s no way to treat an old friend, 
Tarbau,” I said with a touch of reproach. 
“This isn’t Australia, [Turn to page 102] 
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Your skin still fresh as the morning 


O55 look your best all day long! 
Toretain that morning fresh- 


ness! A few magic touches when 
you dress for the day—nine hours 
later your skin has retained its sat- 
isfying appearance. 

Here is a new and widely recom- 
mended beauty help, developed by 
the Elcaya Company, in its inter- 
nationally famous laboratory, em- 
ployed by smart women everywhere. 


Now you can keep your skin 
smooth and charming—free from 


shine—all day long, whether it be . 


oily or dry or normal. 


Creme Elcayaisanew-type founda- 
tion—different entirely. A light 
touch in the morning —then powder 
and rouge all you wish. No 
more streaking—no caking. 


At noon, at 3, at 6 your skin 
is still as fresh as in the morn- 


ing. 
The effect of Creme Elcaya 
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is more than temporary. Used with 
simple home treatments which ac- 
company it, Creme Elcayascientifical- 


ly normalizes oily or dry skins to 
youthful fineness. 


Now to prove to you as wé have 
to thousands upon thousands of 
women that Creme Elcaya offers a 
new and better way toretain morning 
freshness all day long, we gladly send 
you a generous sample tube. We 
ask you ta become acquainted with _ 
this new way to all-day charm. 


Merely mail us the coupon below 
and we send the free tube, together 
with complete directions. Better 
still, buy a jar at your favorite toilet 
goods counter. 


Once you use Creme Elcaya, 
you'll be delighted. Never, 
you'll agree has your skin ap- 
peared so satisfying. 


Standard Size Jars . 60c. 
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TARBAU: A TRUE 
STORY 


[Continued from page 101] 


and I didn’t like to seem friends with you 
here. I’ve got some sense of things.” 

“No sense you need have qualms about, 
Tarbau. Let us walk together. I’d like 
news about you.” 

He nodded and smiled, and we crossed 
Pall Mall, went down the Duke of York’s 
Steps and came into the Mall, where we 
wee talked as we went. “How have you been 

doing, Tarbau?” I asked. I did not need 

ask what he had been doing. 
“Oh, good enough! I’ve had some luck. 
I didn’t find the swells at cards too much 
for me, and I’ve put a little by for a 

[PROMINENT NEW YORK ARCHITECT] rainy day.” 

“T can’t congratulate you, Tarbau, but ss 
I’m glad you’ve had good luck.” Every Girl 


ae . . i) 
‘ . W r ee . He smiled. “Will you dine with me to- in the Place 
Says ~ allpaper 1s a most night on the old terms?” he asked with | voted our hostess the greatest 


sandwich maker in captivity. 
The cream cheese, the pimen- 
to, the chopped ham, the to- 
mato and the chopped olive 
sandwiches each had the de- 
licious flavor of 








oi ‘ hesitation. 
artistic an d flexible m edium “T can’t, I’m sorry to say, and besides, 
this is my turn and you should dine with 
me—shall we say tomorrow night?” 
“Say, I’m sorry! I wish I could, but 
I’m off in the morning. Can’t get out of 
Recently Frank J, Forster and John Russell Pope, it easy. I’m off for a few weeks anyhow.” 


architects, Gertrude Gheen Robinson, Nancy McClel- He laughed satirically. “To Monte Carlo SAUCE 
land and Elsie de Wolfe, decorators, and Richard Bach to break the bank there!” Sin heats han dasenn ane 


of the Metropolitan Museum of Art each selected a ae poy Fag Bese am. a | appetite,eas agg 
decorative scheme for one of six typical interiors protege gee: Aiea! agg Bagge | |] a successful party. Send 
yp . or the numbers on the roulette table | 


Although they presented rooms widely differing in as you do at cards. So it will be sheer ye per anagy spel 
& YP y & honest luck if you win. I hope you'll do P 8 


character, all chose wallpaper. If you want to know it.” _ ge pene cic 

their reasons send for our booklet “Wallpaper— “T'll have a try. I’ve got a system, but roasts, Soups ond genak ’ 

Ram be Room” I don’t pin my faith to it. I’ve been , 
2 bY . thinking it out, though, for a long time.” | Tesiditetins decmtnn’s 

“I saw the Bank broke once there. It | ||] gek:3 parts hot melted 
25¢ in stamps or coin brings color illustra- was the first time I visited Monte Carlo. butter, 1 part Lea @ 
tions of interiors selected by these authorities, I had a friend who had a ich wife, and | Perrins’ Sauce. 

a he was a gay liver. I went into the rooms 
and booklet “Wallpaper— Room by Room’’ one night and I saw him looking discon- | LEA &PERRINS _ 
solately at the number seventeen or | | || 235WestSt. 
where the number was, for it was piled New York 
WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of the UNITED STATES with lowis to the meximum. ‘What's the 
461 Eighth Avenue New York matter, Ingolde?’? I said. He shook his 
head. ‘I’ve been putting money on seven- 
teen and lost every penny in my pockets!’ 

“T haven’t got much with me—a thou- 
sand francs or so—but you’re welcome 
to it.” 

“ ‘No, I’m off it, and seme one else has 
taken seventeen on, as you can see, and 
will probably lose all as I did!’ 

The croupier swung. We watched it all 
carefully and at last saw the ball drop 
into seventeen. The winner gathered up 
his gains. ‘Leave it on,’ he said curtly and 
the maximum was again on seventeen. All 
round the table were on the qui vive. 
The ball dropped into seventeen. Ingolde 
laughed. ‘Well, this is the wildest!’ he 
said, with a chortle. Again the gains 
were gathered up by the winner and he 
said: ‘Leave it on!’ The croupier 
swung. There was a moment of in- 


» 
tense excitement and the ball at length ® 
dropped in nine. The croupier drew in 
the winnings. Calmly the man who had in 
—_ and lost piled up seventeen again in 
the maximum, while Ingolde grinned and Without H arm / 


murmured, ‘idiot!’ as though the man 
was doing a stupid thing. The croupier Nerves aren’t affected by this 
swung. There was no other money on the - kind of coffee! It’s real coffee 
table. Every heart beat faster as the ball % —not a substitute—but the 
rolled. At last it stopped—in seventeen! " caffeine has been taken out. 
When it came the winner pocketed his “ The real coffee taste un- 
gains with a good-natured nod at Ingolde, altered; the quick, bracing 
ae on ees ee oe cxglie chen, ony, che begm removed late at 
and put the money in the manager’s safe. 

“Ingolde linked his arm in mine. I nighe, ao —— keep you awake. It can’t affect heart 


don’t think this has ever been done here The day you try Kaffee Hag is the day you settle the 
cores question. At grocers; or clip the coupon —< 


66 9 before. Three times on one number, but 
SAY BAYER ASPIRIN oo Gi what a lot of faith he had and what a | KAFFEE HAG 
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of house decoration. 


“Where are you going, Tarbau?” LEA & PERRINS’ 























lot of money to risk. I played on seven- 
. —_ om teen four times and that was enough 
Prescribed by physicians and proved safe by millions for for me. But I don’t envy him. If he : 1690 Davenport Ave., Cleveland 

plays long enough the Bank will get it Gnd me pated, ees Eee 


Hag to make ten cups of real coffee; 
all back. Look at that man over there. I enclose 18 cents (coin. oe stamps) 


Headache Colds Neuralgia Lumbago That’s an English baronet. Havelock is 
his name. He was rich, played here till 


Pain Toothache Neuritis Rheumatism they ruined him, but he keeps on coming, 
though he never plays. If he did, he’d 


lose the allowance his people give him. 
DOES NOT AF F ECT THE HEART ~— ey we pe ag aged ge. | and then 
ell die and that’s the end of him. But - os 
isn’t it funny? He keeps comin’ here = we Horlicks 
Accept only “Bayer” package where he was ruined—like a ghost of a N ndaiieaae Milk 
- ; A ; man that’s had his head chopped off : / 
which contains proven directions. coming back to see the guillotine.’ There, 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets Tarbau, that’s Monte Carlo!” For INFANTS, 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. Tarbau smiled astutely. “I can under- ; Children, Invalids 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid stand Havelock. It’s [Turn to page 105] , and for Ail Ages 
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Ln Ten 
Munutes! 


—any one of twenty 
delicate desserts. 


Whether for ‘‘unexpected guests’’ 
‘just the family,’’ there is al- 

ways a dessert within easy reach 
where there are oranges. 


ADE with tender, luscious, meaty Sunfist oranges, 
full of flavor and natural deliciousness, these 
desserts have a distinctive richness that will delight the 
most particular of people. No matter how busy you are 
you can always spare zen minutes to prepare them. And 
all of these that we suggest are as dainty and delicious 
' as if they required hours of your time. 

And think of this too when you think of these quick 
orange salads and desserts. Oranges are an important 
element in everybody’s diet. They supply the vital 
mineral salts and vitamins which are essential in main- 
taining health and strength. 














Authorities are constantly sending out the warning— 

“too much cooked food and too little raw.’’ Theuse of oranges 
—the mostdelicious “‘raw food’’ known—supplies neces- 
sary fresh organic salts which offset the acidity caused N 
by an excess of such good foods as meat, fish and eggs. 

For Oranges, known as an “‘acid’’ fruit, have an alka- 
line reaction, and therefore tend to re/ieve the condition 
known as “‘acidosis.’? Many people should use more 
oranges on this account alone. 





Orange Gelatine 


Two tablespoons granulated gela- 
tine; 1 cup cold water; 2 cups 
boiling water; 1 Sunkist orange, seg- 
mented; 1 cup Sunkist orange juice; 
2 tablespoons Sunkist lemon juice; 
2/3 cup sugar; sprinkling of salt. 
Soak gelatine in cold water five 
minutes. Dissolve in_ boiling water. 
Add sugar, lemon and orange juices 
and salt. Turn into molds first dipped 
in cold water and chill. When 
beginning to set, add orange segments, 
Time of preparation, ten minutes. 
























California Oranges— 
Richest Juice 
Finest Flavor 


io” Orange Blane Mange 





Oranges, Bananas and Marshmallows 


Two eggs; 1/3 cup sugar; % teaspoon salt; 2 
cups inilk; % %t tceapeon vanilla; 1 dozen ladyfingers ; Orange le 
diced pulp of two Sunkist oranges. 


$ until light, add sugar and salt. Stir Cook 4 cups of water and 2 cups sugar, five minutes. 
in Beit, * Cook ~ hot water until thick enough to Add grated rind 2 Sunkist oranges, 2 cups Sunkist orange 
coat spoon. Cool and add vanilla. Arrange halved juice, % cup Sunkist lemon juice, few grains salt. Cool, 
ladyfingers in sherbet glasses. Pour in custard and strain into freezer can, place can in tub of freezer, adjust 
fill center with diced oranges. Time of preparing cover and top, surround with three parts finely crushed ice 


mixed with one part rock salt. Freeze until firm, remove 
dasher and pees solidly in freezer. Turn off salt water, 
repack with four parts ice and one part salt and cover with 
newspaper. Serve in glasses with or without whipped cream, 


materials, 10 minutes, 


Try any one of the quick desserts shown on this page today. You will be 
delighted with the ease of preparation when California Sunkist Oranges are 
used. They are tender and delicate—ideal for slicing—with no tough inner 
skin—a great convenience when preparing them. 

Ask us to send you, free, our handsome new booklet of Sunkist Recipes. 
It contains many suggestions for serving oranges and lemons in innumerable 
tempting ways. Just mail a postcard for it. 

Note our offer in coupon below. But be sure and send for the free booklet. 


California Sunkist Orc nges 


Uniformly Good 


Look for the 
Trademark 


Sunkist, the better grades 
of California oranges, are 
now easily identified by 
the trademark “Sunkist” 
on the tissue wrapper and 
on the skin of the fruit. 

The California climate, 
soil and fresh snow-water 
from the mountains com- 
bine to make California 
oranges superior in quality 
and flavor. 
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Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
Dept. 604, Box 530, Station “*C,’” Los Angeles, California 
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to keep that schoolgirl complexion” 


Thousands are doing it through this simple rule : 



















\) WHEN tempted to “try” an unproved soap, 
Ni remember before Palmolive came, women 
were told, “use no soap on your faces.” 
Soaps then were judged too harsh. 
Blended of rare cosmetic oils,and made 
solely for one purpose, to safeguard 
your complexion, Palmolive has largely 
changed the beauty methods of the world. 


Use it according to the rule printed 
a A in the text at the right. Note the differ- 


% ence that comes. 
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wo used to lose the priceless charm of 

youth, then struggle everlastingly to regain 
it. Today, by following natural and proved ways 
in skin care, they keep it. 


Start by avoiding the use of unproved ways 
on your skin. A good complexion is too price- 
less for experiment. You can retain natural 
charm and freshness through the years simply by 
taking ordinary precautions with your skin. 


Foremost skin specialists of the world recom- 
mend soap and water cleansing as the first rule 
in skin care. Leading beauty experts employ it. 
Results are proved on every side. Try it—it will 
do much for you. 


The rule to follow if guarding a good 
complexion is your goal 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly 
into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with 
warm water, then with cold. If your skin is 
inclined to be dry, apply a touch of good 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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in natural skin care, followed in this way: 


cold cream—that is all. Do this regularly, and 
particularly in the evening. Use powder and 
rouge if you wish. But never leave them on 
over night. They clog the pores, often enlarge 
them. Blackheads and disfigurements often 
follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, of 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain acake today. Then note 
the amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 

The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the soothing 
beauty oils from the olive tree, the African palm, anc 
the coconut palm—and no other fats whatsoever. 
That: is why Palmolive Soap is the natural color tha 
it is—for palm and olive oils, nothing else, give 
Palmolive its natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive blend 
—and that is one of the world’s priceless beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, (DEL. CORP.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TARBAU: A TRUE STORY 


[Continued from page 102] 


what I’d do, if I ever was broke like that. 
Somehow the thing gets into the veins and 
once in, it’s like malaria, you never get 
it out entirely. I know all about the fel- 
low Havelock. He was a chunk of cast- 
off. But he had a lot of fun before he 
was cast-off. Oh, it is fun. It never gets 
out of a man’s veins when it’s once in full!” 

Presently, with a queer look in his 
eyes, he said: “Did you see Miss Rahlo 
before you left Australia?” 

She was in his veins like gambling in 
the veins of Havelock, and it would never 
get out. He was a good fighter, but he 
gave up the girl for her own sake, and he 
could give up the cards too, but he did 
not wish to do so. He must do some- 
thing, so he stuck to his first love. There 
never was a greater tragedy. Here was a 
man capable of great things, now a gam- 
bler by lack of moral courage, a menace to 
society while he could easily have been 
its benefactor, a criminal now though he 
might have become a saint. 

“The last time I saw her, Tarbau, we 
talked of you—she likes you and she'll 
never forget you, but she should do so. 
You're not fit for her, as you know. With 
care, she could become a blessing to the 
world; with carelessness a danger.” 

“She’d be a danger, if she had much to 
do with me,” said Tarbau. “But of all 
the women I’ve ever seen she’s the near- 
est to perfection. Ain’t you struck on her 
yourself? You ought to be.” 

I laughed. “I don’t think she’d ever 
like me. I’m not her sort. How could she 
ike you and me too—we’re not alike.” 

“Tt shows you know little about wo- 
men! Why, a woman can love two men 
totally different. Alice Rahlo could 
like you and me too—could if need be 
love us both, if you were her husband be- 
cause you’re good, and if I were her 
lover because I’m bad. See?” 

Despite inner scepticism I did see. It 
all showed him. capable of thinking with 
ckill—that was his French father, I sup- 
pose. 

“Tarbau, you’ve a convincing way of 
putting things, but I’ll not ask Miss Rahlo 
to be my wife, so we'll put up a tablet 
to her memory.” 

“Who'll inscribe the tablet?” Tarbau 
asked with a laugh. 

“Let’s both try,” I said. “Mine would 
be ‘She would have blessed the world if 
she had stayed!’ ” Tarbau laughed. “Mine 
would be. ‘She was a flower’.” 

“Yours is the better Tarbau! Neither 
you nor I will ever pick the flower, and 
I'd like to see her after she’s married.” 

“We both shall,” he said with convic- 
tion. “That is Destiny. The Mexicans 
have a saying ‘Mio Destino,’ and that’s 
how it is with me, I guess.” 


NOTHER year passed and then I re- 
ceived the following letter from 
Virginia. 

“I have news to startle you, I’ve just 
been married. My husband is a tobacco- 
planter in Cuba with factories here in 
the United States and is very rich. He 
isa’t handsome, but he’s able in business, 
and that counts a lot! I ain’t faithless to 
the memory of one who shall be name- 
less. At last I saw how impossible it was, 
and I put him out of my life by marry- 
ing. 

“My mother and I were in Richmond, 
Virginia, and there we met Simeon Drew. 
He was mad to marry me—why, I don’t 
know. I was, however, at last sure I 
cared for him. Money was naught, 
though I would not have married a 
roor man, I’m so useless, with no ability 
to make my way or help my husband— 
but no, I lie; I would have married a man 
I loved if he hadn’t a penny. I loved 
Simeon’s love for me, and I’ve been ter- 
rbly lonely every since Australia !—so 
lonely that I told my mother I would not 
g0 back there. She wished to return to 
my father and so my marriage to Simeon 
Drew was a godsend to her. 

“T can’t tell you how pretty the wedding 
was and how splendid were Simeon’s 
Presents. He gave me a lovely string of 
pearls, and a cheque for five thousand 
dollars for pocket-money for our honey- 
moon, and other things. Well, he is a 
good husband. He never looks at another 
woman, and I hope he never will, though 
I's too soon to expect it anyhow, for 


we’ve only been married four months, 
and I’m young, and my eyes and figure 
are good—and I mean to held him! 
People say I’ve made a catch. There are 
degrees in love, and if I don’t love in 
the highest degree, I do love, and I'd 
rather have married him than any other 
man alive. I might have married the man 
we both know, but it would not have 
succeeded—I say that now. So things are 
better as they are. 

“My man is about thirty-six with— 
but, here, I send you his photo, and you 
can see what sort he is. Isn’t it an honest 
face? Isn’t it a good curly brown head? 
Isn’t his smile worth any amount of 
cash? Ain’t he a prize for the man- 
show? He’s dinky, that’s what he is, and 
how safe I feel with him, and how quickly 
the days pass—and that’s a good sign 
isn’t it? Heigho, but I’m lucky, and I 
know it, and when I see how lovely the 
world is, I’m glad I’m alive. ; 

“Tell me, when did you see Frank Tar- 
bau last, and what did he look like, and 
what did he say? Did he say anything at 
all about me? You see I’m true to old 
friends and don’t like to be forgotten. 
That’s vanity—isn’t it? Anyhow it’s fem- 
inine. We women want too much always. 
We aren’t content unless we’re objects of 
interest. Well, he was—an object of in- 
terest. Isn’t it true a wrong start can 
never be put right? It makes me sick to 
think of it, but I’m sure you agree with 
me. I suppose it’s the pity of the whole 
thing that makes me think of him, and 
be sorry for him. My, but he had a way 
with him, and if he made up his mind 
to do anything he’d do it. He made up 
his mind to turn his back on me and he 
did it—and he didn’t want to do so. 
Even prison walls could not hold him. He 
was as big as big—‘and I can’t say no 
fairer than that’, as the phrase is among 
the farmers of the West. 

“Well, you’ve had a long letter from me 
and I hope you'll answer it—and soon. 
You’ve written me two good letters since 
you left Australia; now write another 
and congratulate me from the bottom of 
your heart, if you think I deserve it, for 
I ain’t so bad after all. Your affectionate 
friend, Alice.” 

Was there ever a letter which was a 
greater piece of special pleading, and she 
was unconscious of it? At first she did 
not mention Tarbau’s name, then at 
last she did. She was hiding the truth 
from herself. She had married, but she 
cared for the other man more. She would 
rather have married Frank Tarbau, the 
gambler, the mongrel, the outcast, than 
the splendid man she had married. If 
Tarbau and her husband stood side by 
side before her, and she had to choose, 
she would choose Tarbau. She thought 
she would not, but she would. She had 
not character enough to resist. 

What was I to reply? I congratu- 
lated her on her marriage and said she 
had acted wisely and would probably 
have a long life of happiness with her 
husband whose face I liked, and who had 
the advantage of a fortune made hon- 
estly by his own hard work. I said that 
to favor him against Tarbau. I told her 
Tarbau had said the inscription on her 
tombstone should be; “She was a flower.” 
I knew that would touch her heart, and 
I could not help insert it though it was 
dangerous. 

I told her much about myself, and said 
I hoped to see her in England or France 
one day—probably it would be Paris— 
Paradise to most American ladies. I tried 
to influence her by saying she was fortu- 
nate to have such a husband in these de- 
generate days. 

When I had finished the letter I 
thought things over. She had given her 
hand to a man of wealth and merit, and 
I was glad, but I thought of the dream- 
er’s look in her eyes, and I wished her 
complete freedom from the crooked ties 
that warp and destroy. 

Imagination is a blessing and a curse, 
and I hoped it. would be a blessing in her. 
She had no personal vanity as to her 
looks, but her vanity was that of one 
who wished to stand well in the world, 
and she had enough pride to make her 
strong if she gave herself a chance. 


[Continued in May McCatv’s] 
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[Continued from page 24] 


“Forgive me,” commented Enver, “but 
your profession is an unusual one for a 
man of his caste.” 

The Doctor and Charles laughed. 

“Pascha, my family belonged to the 
old Four hundred. I hold a Harvard de- 
gree—hence my nom de guerre. There are 
countless instances of men whose real pro- 
fessions are unsuspected by their friends. 
As for Dancing Even, he is in Con- 
stantinople at the present moment for the 
purpose of disposing of two million dol- 
lars’ worth of jewels out of which -he 
double-crossed me in New York.” 

“Still more surprising,” criticized Enver. 
“May one enquire the details?” 

‘Why, yes. As you, in your way, have 
as little respect for the laws of others as 
I have myself, there’s no reason why not. 
I roped him in at a dance place in New 
York to partner my daughter in an exhibi- 
tion dance at the house of a Bolshy who’s 
looted a lot of jewels from Russia. He 
pretended to be an ordinary dancing guy 
who was glai to earn a thousand easy 
dollars with nis feet. He lay low until 
the stuff was safely in my apartment, 
when he produced a gun and got away 
with the results of my labor. We have 
been on his heels ever since.” 

“Tsn’t that the girl he kissed that he’s 
dancing with now?” enquired the daughter 
of the master crook in a low distinct voice. 
“Stealing jewels appears to be only one of 
his accomplishments.” 

Enver Pascha tapped the table with his 
knuckles, and looked again across the room 
at the man with the smiling face and 
black patch. From his pocket the Pascha 
produced a visiting card, scribbled upon 
it, and passed it to the Doctor. 

“T will expect you at that address at 
nine o’clock this evening.” And with no 
further remark he left them. 


That evening Dancing Even and Vansit- 
tart went to the Café of the Four Whis- 
pers, in the Street of a Thousand Kisses. 

“Tt strikes me,” said Vansittart, “that 
what with one thing or another, we are 
in for an interesting night. My eye, you 
did make Enver wild this afternoon, and 
I am wondering just how he’s going to 
start getting back on you.” 

Dancing Even flung back from his head 
the red cowl of his cardinal’s costume 
disclosing his black patch. “Rosie, for a 
cove who was a chucker, or pitcher in the 
Harvard ball team an’ an air bus con- 
ductor in Flanders, you’re getting extraor- 
dinarily serious-minded.” 

By the time they had been in the place 
an hour, there was not a soul in the place 
unaware of the presence of the man with 
the black patch and gay smile. He had 
danced with half the girls, and flirted with 
the remainder; banged the drum in the 
band; joined in the Russian Folk dance; 
and talked Arabic with the principal 
Whirling Dervish. He had also made a 
serious amatory conquest of a pretty 
Anatolian girl. 

She was the best dancer in the room, 
and was sitting at his side drinking wine 
during a dance interval, when the head 
waiter presented to Vansittart a letter 
bearing the Crest and Seal of his Embassy. 

“The Chief wants me?” he exclaimed, 
looking at Dancing Even. 

“Seems urgent,” commented Dancing 
Even, “but a trifle unreasonable at this 
hour.” 

The little Anatolian girl laid a de- 
taining hand on Dancing Even’s arm. 
“You are not going to leave me, O, One 
of Laughter.” 

“Dearest Heart-an’ Soul as well—I’m 
only goin’ as far as the vestiary to help 
my friend with his bonnet an’ shawl.” 

“It is good, Beloved of my Heart. We 
must dance much. Haste thou back.” 

He was absent about ten minutes, and 
when he returned the Anatolian girl was 
alone at the table in the softly shaded 
shelter of the big screen, dreamily watch- 
ing the dancers and sipping Turkish coffee. 

He danced up to her gaily and sat in 
the chair which she had drawn within the 
inner curve of a wonderful white arm. 

“Thou hast been long, O my Dancing 
One, and here is coffee which hast been 
prepared for thee at my behest. Drink and 
let us again dance. See, the lights grow 
dim. It is again the dance of thy friends 
the Dervishes.” She took up the brass 


filagree cup and held it to his lips, Laugh- 
ingly he drank, slipped his arm around 
her neck, and turned to watch the per- 
formance. 

The Anatolian girl leaned her head 
against the red cowl at her side. “O, One 
of the Black Patch, yonder dance has 
enthralled thee more than the woman 
at thy side. Am I no longer here?” 

“Sorry,” he apologized, “but I am most 
unaccountably—what’s come—” and he 
relapsed into a sleepy silence. 

She laughed merrily. “Thirsty One, thou 
hast taken too much wine.” 

He tried to rise, but lethargy overcame 
him. The girl laughed again, and began to 
tap idly on the fretted screen. She then 
took a cigarette, and struck a match. The 
cigarette was well alight when two men 
in dinner jackets came up to the table. 

The elder one addressed a rapid remark 
to the girl, and then bent over and shook 
the slumberous figure of her companion. 
“Even, what’s wrong with you, you’d 
better come home.” 

“Drunk,” exclaimed the other loudly. 
“Get hold of him, Charles, and we’ll take 
him back to his hotel...Mademoiselle, 
you will perhaps pay the bill with this.” 
He dropped his voice. “The big note is for 
you. Remember, that m’sieur has taken 
too much to drink. Which is his cup?” 

In helping Dancing Even to his feet, 
Charles knocked the cup off the table, 
and crashed the china lining with a 
heavy foot. Arm in arm, one on each 
side of him, they guided the stumbling 
feet of the apparently drunken man out of 
the room. 

From the doorway had stepped to their 
assistance a white robed Dervish in a 
saffron turban. Together they urged 
Dancing Even to the open door of a 
covered car, and forced him inside. 

“The nigger and I can deal with him 
in here, Charles. Don’t waste time, but 
get right away to the hotel, and rustle 
the jewels from his baggage as fast as you 
can. We shall be waiting for you, so 
hurry.” 

The Doctor slammed the car door. He 
lighted a cigar, and regarded the cowled 
figure of his victim. “Well, Dancing 
Even,”. he said aloud, “I guess you’ve come 
to the end of your funny repertoire at last. 
You’ve a way with the women, but it’s 
tripped you up to a finish.” The swaying 
car leaped down a steep hill of cobbles, 
and swung into the Rue Galata, crossing 
the moonlit waters of the Horn by the 
Galata Bridge, into the balconied, odorous 
streets of Stamboul. Shortly afterwards it 
halted in front of a tall wooden house of 
carved projecting bays, in a deserted 
street. 

Two figures in tarbushes slipped out of 
a doorway and helped to lift out Dancing 
Even from the car. He was mentally 
stupified, but had as much subconscious 
command of his legs as a drunken man. 

They led him into a small courtyard 
and closed the door. Carrying a lantern, 
the party entered another door, and a 
passage, on the far side of the yard, 
stumbled down a steep flight of steps, and 
along a steep decline which ended in a 
heavy wooden barrier, containing a primi- 
tive wicket gate. Kicking this open dis- 
played a series of pillars based in a big 
sheet of water, and reaching away and up 
into the unlit darkness beyond the beams 
of a fairly powerful light which illumined 
the immediate interior. They found Enver 
Pascha standing smoking, beneath an 
acetylene lamp. 

Obeying a curt order, the two Turks 
guided Dancing Even to a long wooden 
bench that steod against the wall near a 
pair of oars, and a small litter of ropes. 
Another curt instruction from the Pascha 
caused them to hurry rapidly away and 
disappear through the wicket. 

Enver regarded the stupified man. 

“It is advisable, Doctor,” said Enver 
calmly, “to secure his legs before he re- 
covers the use of them. Did you have any 
difficulty ?” 

“None. Vansittart swallowed the letter, 
and Even swallowed the dope—smart girl 
that. You’ve got some pretty adequate 
service.” 

“Political life in my country demands 
unusual resources—and permits no errors. 
Which is why I am here in the Basilica 
Cistern at the moment. [Turn to page 107] 
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You wish to await the jewels?” 

“Tt won’t take Charles many minutes to 
get through that. In case they are not 
there, well, we shall make this guy do a 
little talking. I’ve got the dope to brighten 
him up. In the meantime, your suggestion 
to hobble him is a good one; these quick 
drugs don’t last long.” 

The Pascha made no reply, but his eyes 
gleamed as he watched the binding of the 
man who had dealt him such a deadly 
affront that afternoon. 

Ten minutes later outer rays of the 
acetylene lamp gleamed on the white 
shirt front of the Doctor’s Chief of Staff, 
who had a despatch case in his hand. 

“Chief,” he announced tersely, with a 
vindictive stare at the man on the pillar, 
“he’s beat us after all. He’s sold the 
jewels.” He took a couple of papers from 
the despatch case. One of them was a 
newspaper cutting. 

“Listen: this is the New York Herald, 
dated the sixth of last month: ‘The Anti- 
Socialist Committee of the United States 
acknowledges with gratitude the receipt 
of two million dollars, less dancing fee of 
one thousand dollars, from The Doctor 
and Staff. All papers please copy.’ ” 

The Doctor stared at Dancing Even’s 
silent figure, and took the news cutting. 

“Your crook friend,” suggested the 
Pascha with sardonic amusement, “seems 
to have a sense of humor.” 

Charles snarled at the Pascha, and 
passed his chief the second document. 

The Doctor unfolded it. “What’s this?” 

“A British Army Officer’s schedule,” 
snapped Charles briefly. “This guy’s pulled 


it on us all round.” 
headed WAR 


The document 
OFFICE B 298. 

“*‘Richard Alastair Hereward Even, Vis- 
count Lochleven,’” read out the Doctor 
slowly. “‘Captain 2nd Battalion Irish 
Guards.’” He paused and silently ran his 
eyes down a lengthy continuous record 
commencing with names and addresses of 
parents living, next of kin and schools, to 
the last entry in details of service, “1919- 
21 Specially employed abroad under the 
Directorate of Military Operations and 
Intelligence. 1921 to date, Seconded to 
X Branch Foreign Office.’ He paused 
again at the entries contained in two 
columns headed ‘Knowledge of Foreign 
Countries and Languages.’ “Is there any 
lingo and country this guy don’t know?” 
He turned the sheet over. ‘Middleweight 
Boxing Championship Army in India 1913.’ 
‘Honors and Awards: D. S. O. (two bars) 
M. C. &. Stanislaus of Russia; White 
Eagle of Servia; Despatches 5 times; 
Wounded three times.’ 

Deliberately the Doctor refolded the 
paper and handed it back to Charles. 
“An interesting document,” he said to 
the man on the pillar, whose head was 
no longer lolling forward, “whether it’s 
yours or not, you’ll not need it again.” 

“Tt was my impression that you were 
in error in assuming he was of your pro- 
fession,” observed Enver Pascha, drily. 

“Does that make any difference to you?” 
snapped the Doctor. 

“Tt merely makes it more important 
that we should finish without trace, what 
we have begun, and quickly.” 

“Let’s get a hustle on, Chief,” snarled 
Charies. “I’ve got no more of a hunch 
for this underground lake than I have for 
that blasted guy.” 

The white haired, shrewd faced Doctor 
laughed suddenly, and he lighted his cigar 
again. “An. American is supposed to have 
no sense of humor,” he said grimly, “but 
you guys are indecent. Dancing Even has 
robbed me of two million live dollars— 
the only thing that matters—and I’m 
saying nothing much, now they’ve gone 
past reach; but all he’s done to you two 
is to kiss your girls, and you’re as poison- 
ous about it as a crate of rattle-snakes.” 

Enver’s body tautened and his teeth 
gleamed. Charles, pistol in hand, stared 
at his chief. 

“I’m not making a point of it,” con- 
tinued the Doctor, “but it’s an old notion 
of mine that getting your own back is 
a fool’s game unless it involves solid 
returns. If this guy is ready to give his 
word that he’ll freeze on all that’s hap- 
pened up to date, why—I guess he’ll 
keep it.” 

It was Enver’s 


was 


[Turn to page 108] 
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turn to laugh, and the sound of it echoed 
unpleasantly in the vaulted darkness. 
“Such talk is for women. There is only 
one way to make a man keep his word— 
and I am not interested in words.” 

“Blast him,” cursed Charles. 

“We are wasting time,” observed the 
Pascha implacably. 

“Very well,” agreed the Doctor. “We 
are a combine, and I am not double- 
crossing. Charles, just knock him on the 
head to make sure he won’t wriggle, and 
we'll investigate that conduit.” 

Charles’ forward movement was ab- 
ruptly halted by asurprising interruption 
—two girls in evening dress and dominos 
who flung themselves into the group, and 
stood breathlessly in front of Dancing 
Even, facing the three men. 

“Patricia !’”? snarled the Pascha. 

“Gladise!” exclaimed the Doctor and 
Charles simultaneously. 

In the slender, capable hand of the 
Master Crook’s daughter shone a small 
nickelled automatic pistol. 

“Father!” she cried—“this has got to 
stop.” 

The Doctor strode forward. “Gladise! 
what’s the meaning of this? What are 
you doing here?” 

“Tt means, Father,” she answered coolly. 
“that I’ve let up on this. I stop at mur- 
der. I warned Captain Even this evening, 
but he laughed. I got hold of Lady Pa- 
tricia, put her wise, and we went to the 
Four Sighs after him. We watched you 
take him out, and followed you in an- 
other car, and we have heard all that’s 
happened.” While she was speaking, Lady 
Patricia turned and put her arms around 
the neck of the helpless man. 

“Dick, are you all right? It’s me, Pat.” 

He smiled slightly, and his eye gleamed. 
Her fingers slid down to the heavy ropes. 
She swung round on her heels. 

“Enver Pascha!” she demanded im- 
periously, “take these ropes off at once. 
The world shall know of this tomorrow.” 

Enver Pascha_ smiled _ sardonically. 
“Gosh!” exclaimed the Doctor, “you’ve got 
nerve, you two. Gladise, put that gun 
down. Charles, get these women out of 
this, and take them up that alley.” 

Lady Patricia drew swiftly back close 
to the man on the pillar. Gladise stared 
levelly at Charles, her pistol unwavering. 

“Father,” she said in a small, clear 
voice, “you know me, and the training 
you’ve given me. Unless you shoot me 
here as I stand, you shall not lay another 
finger on Captain Even.” 

“Doctor,” snapped the Pascha, “if you 
will deal with your daughter, I will at- 
tend to my fiancée.” 

Lady Patricia eyed him with scornful 
fearlessness. 

The Doctor held up a placatory hand. 
“Listen,” he ordered calmly. “What’s got 
you, Gladise? This evening, when he was 
kissing the lady at your side, you were 
wild. What’s come to you? It’s our liberty 
against his life.” 

A flush stole into her cheeks. “Forget 
our liberty,” she said steadily. “This thing 
can not go on. It shall not go on.” 

“What’s got you ?” persisted the Doctor, 
edging nearer. “You’re not in love with 
the guy, are you?” 

“Ves,” she announced calmly, “I am.” 

Lady Patricia gasped as if she had been 
struck. 

Charles spat out a curse, and his face 
went livid. “Where’s that upstage pride? 
He don’t care for either of you.” 

Lady Patricia turned and began tearing 
at the ropes. The Doctor leaped suddenly 
and seized his daughter’s wrist, and the 
pistol fell to the floor. As they struggled 
with each other to regain it, the Pascha 
and Charles sprang forward to Lady 
Patricia. The Pascha seized her by the 
shoulders. At that instant a second inter- 
ruption occurred: a figure in white slipped 
unnoticed from the shadows, spun into 
the group like the whirling centre of a 
travelling dust storm, flung the Doctor 
aside, and collided violently with Charles 
and the Pascha. The light body of 
Charles was propelled into space and the 
Cistern. The Pascha staggered for a mo- 
ment on the edge, clutched the flowing 
robes of his assailant, and fell with them 
into the waters beneath. And the brown, 
lithe form of a Whirling Dervish, in saf- 
fron turban and a blue loin cloth, re- 
volved slowly to a [Turn to page 111] 
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is RESISTANCE! 


_~and Spinach is a real 
_ health-help these cold, 
blustering days 


Dietetic authorities insist on 
at least one leafy green in the 
diet. Especially in spring! Often 
a fare of only heavy foods de- 
feats our very aim — lowers 
rather than strengthens our na- 
tural resistance to exposure. 

To balance heavier foods—to 
build reserve against the ele- 
ments—to keep health at top 
form—there’s no equal of sum- 
mer greens. And of all green 
vegetables, spinach is one of the 
best—rich in health-sustaining 
vitamins, iron and other tonic 
salts. 

Remember, also, that Der. 
Monte Spinach is always the 
finest spinach grown—expertly 
cooked and sealed in to reach 
you fresh. Really delicious! No 
waste, either—every can brings 
full food value. Ready for use 
without a bit of fuss or bother. 
Just heat and serve. 

For health’s sake, have spinach 
often. For quality— 


“Be sure you say 


DEL 


FREE—Specially selected spinach recipes. Send 
for copy. ess Department 612, California 
\ Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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DIRECTORS of HOME ECONOMICS 
in Universities znd Technical Schools 


om i use This Baking Powder 


in my laboratory ~ 


HESE women who direct the work of 

the Home Economics Departments in 
our universities and technical schools are 
at the very head of their profession in the 
United States. 


Lately an impressive group of them ex- 
pressed their opinions on baking powder. 
And it is significant that of those who had 
a definite choice 88% said: “I prefer Cream 
of Tartar Baking Powder.” 


What is more—77 of them specify: “I use 
Royal Baking Powder in my laboratory.” 



















_The high opinion these specialists hold of the 


quality and purity of this baking powder is 
echoed and confirmed by the testimony of thou- 
sands of other authorities. 


Several groups of experts were recently asked 
what kind of baking powder they consider best 
and most healthful. 


4270 of these experts who replied — Hospital 
Dietitians, New England Doctors, New York 
State Doctors, Domestic Science Teachers and 
Food Specialists from all parts of the country 
— declared: “Cream of Tartar Baking Powder 
is the best and the most healthful.” 


Royal— the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder 
—has been the standard for 50 years in homes 


Baking Powder and 4% tsp. salt together. 
milk and 144 cup orange marmalade together. Add 2 t 
lightly floured board 
minutes. Makes 14 to 16 biscuits. 








FIG CAKE: Cream 114 cups sugar and % cup butter; add 1 cup 
milk. Sift 3 cups pastry flour, 1 tsp. salt and 4 tsps. Royal Baking 
Powder; add 44 of the flour then 4 well beaten egg whites, then 
rest of flour and 1 tsp. lemon extract. Take 96 of the mixture and 
add 1 tsp. cinnamon, 1 tsp. nutmeg, 14% cups finely cut and 
floured figs and 1 tbsp. molasses. Put in a greased ‘and slightly 
floured round tube pan a spoon of light mixture and then a spoon 
of dark mixture alternately as for marble cake. Bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.). Increase heat to 360° F. and last half hour de- 
crease to 350° F, Bake about 55 min. Makes one 8-in. loaf. 


sa] Nearly 350 famous 












MARMALADE BISCUITS: Sift 2 cups flour, 4 tsps. Royal 
Mix 1 egg, 4% cup 
2 bsps. 
shortening to flour mixture and mix in thoroughly with steel 
fork. Add liquid stirring just enough to mix. Turn out on 
and roll to % inch thickness. Cut into 
small biscuits and bake in hot oven (425° F.) from 8 to 10 


THE ROYALB 


all over America. To households of three genera- 
tions Royal Baking Powder has meant delicious 
home-made things to eat— crispy cookies, flaky 
biscuits and layer cakes always delectably light 
and sweet-flavored. Housewives have learned to 
depend on Royal to make their batters rise per- 
fectly; and it leaves no trace of bitter taste. 
Royal is made with pure cream of tartar, a nat- 
ural wholesome fruit product from ripe grapes, 
imported especially for Royal from Europe. 


Famous Recipe Book—Free 


You'll find new ideas for many kinds of delicious 
dishes in the Royal Cook Book. It gives nearly 
350 carefully-tested recipes. Send for your copy 
—it’s free. Just mail the coupon. 





The Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder. Contains no alum. 
Leaves no bitter taste. 
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AKING POWDER COMP 
New York 


of the fa: ; 
50 recipes for all ki 


105 East 42nd Street, 


e send me free 
ne Book—over 3 
delicious foods. 
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p+ child old enough to know one color 
from another can tell when the banana 
is thoroughly ripe. Nature makes the test 
both easy and certain. 

The signs of ripeness are all on the out- 
side of this all-food fruit, right where great 
big eyes can see them. 

First, nature’s germ-proof seal must be a 
rich golden yellow, not only in the center 
but from tip to tip. Then it must be gener- 
ously flecked with dashes of darker brown. 

Simple enough, isn’t it? Yet this test is 
certain, and important, too. The golden, 
brown-flecked skin tells you that the banana 
pulp has been magically transformed in the 
ripening process from starches to quickly 
assimilable sugars. These sugars are so 





easy to digest that they melt in your mouth. 

They are good for children — for they are 
rich in energy-producing elements. Under- 
nourished children in particular will thrive on 
the health building food of the thoroughly 
ripened banana. 

Unifruit Bananas, bought by the hand 
and then ripened at room temperature, fill 
many puzzling niches in the family’s daily 
menu. More than eighty different ways of 
serving these bananas have been revealed by 
Camille Den Dooven, former chef to His 
Majesty, Albert, King of the Belgians, in a 
new illustrated cook book. 

This unique collection of recipes fit for a 
king’s taste will be mailed to you at no cost. 
Simply return the coupon below. 
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Big eyes of little folks should know this 


simple ripeness test 






MRS. FRANCES W. HOPPER, R.N., in charge of the Josephine 
' Home for anemic and undernourished children, Peekskill, 
N. Y., says, “Ripe bananas have a place in the regular diet of 
our children. We know that bananas when thoroughly ripe 
are easy to digest and are an appreciated and beneficial food.” 


* RIPENESS IS EASY TO TELL « 


PARTLY RIPE . . The tips may stillbe YELLOW RIPE .. After thefruithas FULLY RIPE .. When can young chil- 

green when, for economy’s sake, you buy remained in a warm room, it willsoon turn” dren eat bananas? As soon as nature’s 

bananas by the hand. Yet, when cooked, this yellow ripe. Most of the starch content has golden seal is tinted with darker brown. Then 

Fred partially ripe fruit is easy to digest and holds now turned into readily digested sugars. the banana is thoroughly ripe. Children like 
*~ many unsuspected delights. Baked in cranberry juice, yellow-ripe bananas this all-food fruit. Irtastes good, and is good, 

+ for combined with milk it constitutes a per- 
fectly balanced ration. 


UNIFRUIT BANANAS 


A United Fruit Company Product 
Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Company 


FRUIT DISPATCH CO., Dept. 44, 17 Battery Place, New York 
Please send me a copy of your recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table. 





make a tart, appetizing dessert. S 
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THE PERSUADER 


[Continued from page 108] 


standstill. 

“It’s the man who let us in!” Lady 
Patricia cried. 

The strong mouth of the Doctor sagged 
like a surprised oaf, his hands drooped 
slowly, and his head went forward, as 
the left hand of the Dervish, pushing up 
the folds of the turban, disclosed to the 
astounded gaze of the whole party, a black 
silk patch and a gleaming cobalt eye. 

“Holy Snakes!” ejaculated the Doctor 
—“it’s Dancing Even.” 

“You!” breathed Gladise. 

“Dick!” cried Lady Patricia. 

“You’ve been the deuce of a long time 
jumping in,” grumbled the man on the 
pillar. “I was beginning to lose the point 
of this joke.” 

Dancing Even grinned. “Doctor,” he 
drawled conversationally, “I’ll be all of a 
dither till I’ve got your fowlin’ piece. No! 
put ’em up towards the ceilin’.” 

The Doctor looked into a blue eye from 
which the tired lines had faded, and at 
the steel muzzle level with the buttons of 
his evening waistcoat, and obeyed. 

Dancing Even’s left hand came out of 
the Doctor’s pocket, and another pistol 
flashed in the cold rays of the wall lamp 
and landed in the cistern. 

“Now we'll uncuddle Rosie from his 
skewer,” he said. 

From his loin cloth, he withdrew a 
small Dervish knife, took two paces to 
his rear, and with a few swift strokes, 
released the figure from the pillar. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, my _ distin- 
guished cousin, Rosie Vansittart.” 

Vansittart tore off his red cardinal’s 
cloak and the black patch from his eye, 
the two girls standing with gleaming eyes 
and questioning tongues. 

“How are you feelin’, Old Sweetheart ?” 
asked Even. 

“Not quite so uneasy as I was when I 
emerged from the dope, but I’ve got an 
awful head. Where’s that swine, Enver?” 

“Havin’ a duet in the bath with his 
divin’ partner. Can’t you hear ’em?” 

Followed by the others, he looked over 
the edge of the cistern into the muddy 


water below. Waist-deep, Charles was 
standing close to the side, squeezing the 
water from his hair and face. The Pascha 
a few yards away, was groping for a 
foothold. They both looked up, their 
faces distorted with fury and malevolence. 

Dancing Even turned, picked up the 
red cloak which Vansittart had discarded 
and drew it on his shoulders. Hooking his 
arms within those of the two girls, he 
swung round in the direction of the gate. 

Gladise released her arm, and turned to 
her parent. 

“Father,” she suggested a little wearily, 
“hadn’t you better help Charles out of 
the water and come home?” 

The Doctor looked at Dancing Even. 

“As this show seems to have passed 
into your hands,” he said slowly, “what’s 
the next step?” 

Dancing Even’s eye flickered. “The next 
step, Doctor, is a one-step. The Four 
Sighs will be just gettin’ interestin’.” 

The Doctor studied him reflectively. 
“Well, Lord Lochleven,” he said candidly, 
“I’ve got to hand it up to you. But there’s 
just one point that’s been puzzling me. Why 
did you take all these chances tonight, 
when Gladise had put you wise to the 
scheme ?” 

They all looked at him except Vansit- 
tart, who looked at Lady Patricia. 

Dancing Even’s eye twinkled. “Well, 
you know, Doctor, it was all part of a 
little stunt of mine called Persuadin’ Pat.” 

“T don’t quite get the idea,” said the 
Doctor. 

“Ask Old Armie, when he’s finished his 
divin’ act. Well, so long, Doctor.” 

Gladise looked from Lady Patricia’s 
glowing face to Dancing Even’s gay one. 
“T get the idea, all right,” she said, and 
drew back as if to stay with her father. 

Dancing Even drew in her arm again. 
“Little Lady,” he said gently, “your 
father doesn’t need you as much as we do.” 

She looked up into his tired cobalt eye, 
and gradually smiled. “You’re a devil,” 
she laughed, “but so am I,” and she seized 
Vansittart by the arm. “Come along— 
Rosie.” 





THE PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 31] 


adventurous, daring and mystical intensity 
that enabled his country to give to the 
world such men of action as Cortez, De 
Soto, and Balboa, or such dreamers as 
Cervantes, Saint Theresa, and Saint John 
of the Cross. 

Unamuno believes first of all, and 
strongly, in man—“the man of flesh and 
bone.” And he also believes that we all, 
as men, are related somehow to God. But 
he examines man only, in a sense, to lose 
him; and God also, under his searching 
critical gaze, appears for a moment only 
to disappear the moment after. That is 
because he sees life as a struggle, a con- 
tinual conflict. All our life is a_ tragi- 
comedy played out between sleeping and 
waking, struggling and being forced to 
abandon the struggle, advancing in 
faith and being overwhelmed by doubt, 
being deceived by ourselves as well as 
by others. 

Above all, Unamuno is an apostle of 
spiritual liberty, and should therefore 
appeal to all who are equally mistrustful 
of the narrowness of pure scepticism or 


pure certainty. We in this country have 
material liberty in plenty, and as we go 
on it increases by leaps and bounds. The 
world with all its horizons is open to us 
as it never was to our forefathers. But 
that does not prevent us from often ask- 
ing the uneasy question whether all this 
material liberty can really save us, and 
whether it were not better to have a 
higher degree of spiritual liberty? Do we 
not, far too often, attempt to make our 
neighbor think as we, without due respect 
for his feelings and capacities? Viewed 
from the standpoint of our own vitality 
and prosperity, Spain seems a _ poor, 
shrunken country. But viewed from the 
standpoint of the degree to which a 
spiritual force can be radiated out upon 
the world to make life more intense and 
full, Spain is rich and we are poor indeed. 
Others have written well about Spain: 
the Englishman Havelock Ellis, the 
American Waldo Frank. But to Miguel de 
Unamuno has fallen the honor of in- 
terpreting the Spanish soul most fully 
to the rest of the world. 





THE PLAY. OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 29] 


Miss Le Gallienne took the leading part in 
every play. She was wise to do so, since it 
was she at the outset who was the draw- 
ing-card. Such an arrangement, how- 
ever, as some of her critics have pointed 
out, was not in the best spirit of repertory ; 
it smacked too much of mere starring, and 
it made the entire enterprise too depend- 
ent on the humor, talent and endurance 
of one single performer. This already is 
corrected. In The Inheritors the leading 
tole goes to Miss Josephine Hutchinson. 

The playing has been unequal, not bet- 
ter and not worse on the whole than that 
of the theater in general. Its faults have 
been those of youth and hardihood, a 
certain Jack of technical control and 


steady craft; its virtues have likewise 
been those of youth, a love of beauty, 
feeling, purity of aim, the free approach 
and fresh passion of the young heart and 
mind. Miss Le Gallienne’s own playing has 
shown a fine central truth. What she 
needs, and what time ought to give 
to her, is the further exploration into 
the meaning of the rdéle, all the shad- 
ing by which’ its quivering intensity, 
or its lively response to the world 
of men around, is revealed. That her 
public should be a large and growing one 
is easy to understand. People recognize 
and value and know how rare in the 
theater anywhere is this hard work, 
courage, sincerity and exaltation. 
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DON’T serve skimmed milk 
or“skimmed” cereal to your 
boys and girls. Ralston is 
notskimmed. Itcontainsali 
the nourishment of the very 
finest grade of whole wheat. 























America’s Leading Authorities Endorse 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich library of the most carefully selected material 
to help mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 


A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for very little children—and 
such stories are the hardest of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full of just the right 
suggestions for games and occupations to answer adequately the cry of “What can we do now, 
mother?” A third volume tells you how to explain, in a way intensely interesting to your children, 
the everyday things of life that every child wants to know. Still another volume contains won- 
derfully inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading experts upon child training, 
telling how best to handle children of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly a volume 
of 155 songs that children love, together with singing games. 


This gives vou but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five volumes. 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five volumes to 
your door. We want you to inspect these books for a week at your leisure, free. 














Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., ; ! 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. Send This Coupon Now! 
Please send me the five volumes of The Kind rten Children’s Hour. If they are not just 
what I want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, 
of, if satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month there- 
after for seven months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 














The cleverest cook can’t do her best 
with dirty pots and pans. To have 
fine food, delicious taste, delicate flavor, 
you must have spotless kitchen ware. 

SAPOLIO is the sure, safe cleanser for 
aluminum, cnamel, tin and steel. Ie 
gets every particle of grime, grease, 
scorch 











Safety Pins- 


made of 


Finished in Nickel, 
Gold and Black 


Rust Proof! 


Citrine (ae Coil 
Sharp Point 
( lt All Good Stores 
WRITE 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN Co. 
BLloometeLp, N. J. 


For SAMPLE CARD 








SPOTLESS KITCHEN WARE 
—WHOLESOME, TASTY FOOD 


The cleaning’s over quicker because it’s 


thorough. 
use with cloth or brush and it doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

Pantry shelves, 
board and: mixing bowls, 
bread boxes, 


clean with SAPOLIO 


stain, rust or from cooking 
utensils and c utlery. No disagreeable dust or odor. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK 





he cake form is handy to 


wooden racks, bread 
cake and 
are scoured absolurely 











\ 625 Erie Street 





MILLIONS OF HOUSEWIVES 
— have lived and died without the joy 
of owning PERFECT dish dryers! 


REDBIRDS---embroidered in red with any name or initials 
specified----are snow-white and lintless, absorb instantly and 
require no breaking in, saving time, labor and laundry losses. 
De Luxe quality. For daily use or finest china. Will last 
for years. 


Postpaid in U S., cartons of 12 towels, $3; cartons of 6 
towels, $1.75 (chk. drft. M.O.) Or send 30c for full size 
name-embroidered sample. Ideal for gifts. Moneyback Guaransee 


SPOKANE TOILET SUPPLY COMPANY 
“Towel Specialists Since 1889 


Spokane, Wash. 
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Moore Push-Pin Con Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUNIONS: 
* 


‘id 


To Hang Pictures 
and Wall Decorations 
Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Harmonize with any color scheme 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely hold heavy articles 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 









is end bunions forever \ with my nm 
Solvent treatment. HAE at vonrotes 
ly. ofan tat 9 | the Sees 
starts that your nex ir oO! oes 
be a size smaller — often two sizes smaller. 


PROVE IT FREE-s gend your 


KAY LABORATORIES, 
180 N. Wacker D 
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rept, D-28 mt. 


CUT ME OUT 


and mail me with your Name and Ad- 4 
dress to Dept. 48 McCall’s Magazine, 8 
250 W. 37th St., New York. I will tell : 
you how to get an extra $5.00 or $10.00 4 
easily. 
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Mail Today! 
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THE DREAM THAT 
HAPPENED 
[Continued from page 8] 


whirling her practically off the bonnet of 
a taxicab, with arms whose strength was 


suddenly the strength of steel and 
whipcord. 
Passersby stopped; the taxi driver 


yelled furiously; the brakes of a private 
car protested noisily; the traffic police- 
man stepped from the middle of the 
street. But Peter was oblivious of every- 
thing but the girl in his arms looking up 
at him out of great green-hazel eyes. Sud- 
denly, starting from his arms, glancing out 
of the tail of her eye at the approaching 
policeman, she muttered: “Quick! Let’s 
move along. I don’t want questions.” 

He consented tacitly, and walked on 
beside her towards the rise that approaches 
Hyde Park Corner. He had his hand un- 
der her elbow. She was gasping and pant- 
ing a little but trying to hide it as if to 
avoid attracting attention. Her next words 
sealed this impression. “Walk on as if it 
wasn’t us. I mean as if it wasn’t me nearly 
under that taxi, and you who dragged me 
out. Look as if you belonged to me for 
a few minutes, will you?” 

The thrill of the new life caught him 
fairly. “I’ll look like that as long as you 
wish,” he answered. They walked on to- 
gether. “Have you had dinner?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“No,” she replied. 

“Then—” he hazarded. She smiled very 
slightly. “Besides,” he said, “you must get 
in somewhere and sit down. Aren’t you 
hurt ?” 

She confessed that she must have a 
bruise or two. He signalled to the taxi 
rank on the other side of the road, ‘and 
there they stood waiting for the cab to 
dodge across. His hand held her elbow 
in a delicious familiarity, and the carna- 
tion scent drifted into the Spring air and 
became part of all the thrill of life. 

“Where shall we go?” asked Peter. She 
thought for a moment, and chose the 
Cavour. 

When they got to his hotel she was 
particular about having a table in the 
farthest corner; and—Peter still innocent 
of any pursuit—the man in grey also took 
a table some distance away, but where, 
if he leaned forward, he could watch them. 

Peter ordered champagne and oysters 
and turtle soup, roast duck, ices, peaches, 
and when he looked up from the menu 
he saw the girl laughing at him. “This 
isn’t an alderman’s banquet,” she said 
lazily. 

He went hot to the roots of his hair. 
“Don’t you like—?” he began. 

She laughed again and said, “Oh, I 
think it’s splendid. I shall eat everything. 
Do you do this kind of thing often?” 

“T have never done it before in my life. 
But you are beautiful,” answered Peter 
promptly, “and I want to give you things. 
Because I could love you tremendously. 
Because I am happy.” 

“Why are you happy?” she asked 
curiously. “If it is merely this—” she in- 
dicated their surroundings, and included 
herself—“it won’t last.” 

“Tt will last me out,” mused Peter. 

“How strange you are,’ ” smiled the girl. 

“What is your name?” 

“Peter.” 

“What do you do?” she persisted idly. 

“Nothing,” said Peter. 

Her cruel green eyes disbelieved him. 
They searched his inferior blue suit and 
his cheap tie, and his pale face on which 
the anxious lines of an impecunious life 
were still traced. 

She spoke: “You look as if you had 
some secret.” 

“T am free,” smiled Peter. 

He saw in her eyes a determined dis- 
belief. “Women don’t like to think a man 
is free,” he smiled, seeing these things 
clearly for the first. time. “They always 
hanker to hitch him up to some post 
somewhere, don’t they?” 

A smile of sheer irony kindled her little 
face. “Nonsense,” she retorted. “Who, for 
instance, would want to hitch you up?” 

“Not worth it, you mean?” he probed. 
She shook her head. “No, you’re not 
worth it, Peter.” She laughed. “I’m frank. 
I say what I mean—when I dare. I’m 
free too,” she went on presently. “I love 
it There is nothing in the whole world 
better than freedom.” [Turn to page 113] 
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So Soft— 
So White 


By Edna Wallace Hopper. 


Nearly every woman who sees them envies 
me my hands. They ask me how I keep them 
so soft, so white, so young. 

They know that I travel all the time. My 
stage work encounters all sorts of grime and 
dirt. In most cities the water is hard. Yet 
the most sheltered women rarely have such 
hands. They never chap. 

The reason lies in a hand lotion perfected for 
me by great experts. I apply it whenever I wash 
my hands. It is not greasy or sticky. It disappears 
at once. And it overcomes all that water does, 
all that soap does, all that grime does to the 
hands. Also all that weather does, all that the 
years do. My own hands form evidence supreme, 

This hand lotion is_sold by all toilet coun- 
ters. It is called Edna Wallace Hopper’s 
Youth Hand Lotion. Price 6oc. 

I urge you to try it. I have tried nearly 
everything of this kind, but nothing compares 





with this. A guarantee comes with it. Your 
dealer will return your money if it does not 
please. Try it and see what it means to you. 
e 
For Free Trial Tube A103McC 
of Youth Hand Lotion mail this coupon to 
Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. 
TRONS: oc das os: 0\s:2 eaihhednécReutnnekweaess 
Address eee e eer eer esereeeeseseeeesessssese 
(Only one to a family) 

















CLARA Bow 


PARAMOUNT STAR IN “KID BOOTS” 
m Says... 


“Hollywood has accepted the Occa- 
sion straw hat — it need not be 
expensive, either, thanks to 


Coforite 
STRAW HAT FINISH 
“It is such a simple 
method! With just 
a few minutes’ work 

can recolor 
my straw hats 
~y to suit myself— 
in perfect har- 
mony with any 
costume.” 


25‘ at Drug and Department Stores 
Also try Coforite Fabric Dyes 
Hade by Carpenter-Morton Company, Boston, Mass. 


















New Field for Women —Earn 
Saweck. Nowthereisanew 
women 
—Dental Nursing. Includes assisting 
the dentist while he is yates. B. moet ting 
—, tp Fm We cake you for this 
wded field by our wonderful 
result Mf our 27 years 


tye to 


Santable field open to ambitious 


ing. ifs you are over i 18and under 65 send and for fall 
tan, Chicage Schoot gh of DENTAL NUE NURSING, 
Dept.,D15 424 S.Ashiand Bivd.,chicage vi 





When You Need Money 
SELL BRUSHES 

ooo ct i 
Brushes oRmi iDGt ieee il 
feltde) School Course 
in 2 leneoh 





OOL 
Dept. H-460 Drexel Av. 4 58th St. ©A.S.1923 CHICAGO 
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of all ways to cleanse Eyes. | 


Needs no insanitary Eye cup 
Eye cups gather dust and germs; often 





they transmit infection. No wonder 
millions are forsaking them for the 
more hygienic and more convenient 
Murine method of cleansing eyes. 
Murine is applied with its combination | 
eye dropper and bottle stopper. A few 
drops are sufficient to cleanse your | 
eyes and make them clear and bright. 
Murine contains no belladonna or other 
harmful ingredients. Try it! 


Le 


EYES 


Mail this coupon to Murine Co., Dept. 
V€ 92,9E.OhioSt., Chicago, for free book 
Name 





on how to make your eyes look better. 





Address 


City. 








State. 
Please PRINT your name and address in PENCIL 

















to make big money 





and build up a fine 


business of your own 


Just take orders—in spare time or 
full time—under our new plan—for 
Malloch Hosiery, Underwear and re! 


4 Get our sam: . can 
Write! build » a Des 2 PR hn 
You can have other agents working for 





you. You can o) nm & shop of your own. 
ACE QUICK, fant sas. Send me Making Plan.” Write today! | | 
| Malloch Knitting Mills, 274 Ottawa Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. | | 
———— —<—$———— | 


| Climbing American | 
Beauty FREE | 


We will give you absolutely free 
American 
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full Climbing Rose is worth the 
price of the entire collection. Order 
\ today and we will mail you post- 
, paid Mme. » blended 
pink, American Legion, blood red, Radiance, rose pink, 
eous, deep orange. All properly labeled, one-year 
roses, on their own roots, selected for vigor and bloom- 
=e Tae. These 4 wonderful a — ioe S50c 
. ie imbing American Bea absolu ree. 
Ohio Rose Gardens, Dept. 18 Springfield, Ohio 


YOUR DAHLIA CATALOG 
1S READY illustrating won- 
derful specimens of this gor- 
geous fall blooming plant. 
Plan your garden now with 
aid of our catalog, listing all 
varieties. Write for your copy 
today. 
INDIANA DAHLIA FARMS, 
Box 52 New Albany, Ind. 














50 Gladiolus Bulbs, $1.50 "35 
First-size bulbs, 1% to 14% inch in diameter; 
large flowering varieties ina mixture selected 
to cover a wide range ofcolors. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Order today. 

Write for FREE Booklet—now. 
N. Leon Wintzer, Box 12, West Grove, Pa. 


10 kinds Gladioli mailed 
for 10c and names of four 
friends who grow flowers. 
Will include FREE, bulb 


f the beautiful Mirabilis. 
S.W. PIKE, Seedsman, Box 12, St. Charles, Ill. 








THE DREAM THAT 
HAPPENED 


[Continued from page 112] 


She watched his face, half shutting her 
eyes. “You don’t like that ?” 

“Not for a girl. A girl ought to want 
to be taken care of—” never had he felt 
so strong, so gloriously the provident 
male—“she oughtn’t to want all this free- 
dom. Besides the time must come when 
she will belong to some man. What is 
your name?” 

“I would rather not tell you. It will 
never matter to you. You would never 
hear it again.” 

Their waiter came between them, clear- 
ing the table and brushing the cloth. Ripe, 
bloomy fruit was heaped before them. 

“Peel me a peach, Peter,” said the girl 
across the table, “peel me those two.” 

He took the fruit, but for a moment 
his fingers shook too much to peel it. He 
looked at her longingly. 

“Leave things alone, Peter,” she said 
understandingly. 

Peter’s dream of a desert island would 
not have lasted so very long anyway, for 
the girl was not intrigued by him. She 
had shown many little signs of impatience 
during dinner; she had watched the time 
as though fearing to linger too long. 

But none of these signs prepared Peter 
for the precipitate haste with which she 
ended his perfect hour, for the man in 
grey, a little less cautious than before, 
craned his neck forward to observe them 
and caught her eye. 

“Peter,” she said, “I must go. I must. 
Don’t argue with me. Pay the bill.” 

“A taxi,” asked the girl, as soon as they 
got outside. é 

“I’m coming with you,” he pressed ob- 
stinately. 

She made no demur, in such haste was 
she to hide herself in the cab. 

“Where?” asked Peter. 

After some hesitation, she gave him an 
address in the Regent’s Park direction. 

“Listen,” said Peter, as they drove up 
Regent Street, “I won’t part from you 
like this. I must see you again. It wouldn’t 
be fair of you not to let me. Are you 
listening ?” 

“No,” she answered furiously, “I’m not. 
I’ve other things to think about.” 

“More important than I am?” flashed 
Peter. 

“T certainly think they are,” she re- 
plied insolently. 

“Well,” said Peter, “you'll stop think- 
ing about them, whatever they are, and 
listen to me. You think you can treat me 
exactly as you like, don’t you?” 

He felt enraged all over, as he caught 
her in his arms. He had never fought 
physically with a woman before, and 
realized suddenly how frail they were. He 
seemed unconquerably strong, and for the 
futile moment, supreme. 

The taxi had crossed Oxford Circus and 
was running towards Queen’s Hall and 
he remembered the comparative darkness 
ahead. 

Peter still had her locked in his arms 
with his cheek close to hers. “Now tell 
me your name,” he demanded. 

She gave it after a silence. “Carey Mills. 
Much good it will do you to know. 
You’ll never hear it again.” 

“Won’t I?” 

“No. Hardly anybody in London knows 
—and it’s no use your coming to the ad- 
dress I’ve given. Tomorrow ['ll be lost.” 

“Listen to me, Carey darling.” 

She laughed scornfully. Peter kissed her 
with the scornful laugh still on her lips. 

The taxi slowed up. It was creeping 
along the dark road, groping for the right 
house. Peter kissed Carey good-by pas- 
sionately as the cab stopped. 

Looking out, he managed to make out 
the facade of a block of flats. Carey slid 
past him, sprang out, and ran into the 
lighted hall. He followed her swiftly, till 
her gesture sent him back. He stopped. 
She might have all sorts of reasons, per- 
fectly good ones—who knew? 

Another taxi, creeping past them up the 
road, turned at an inconspicuous distance 
and followed. 

Peter’s head was full of the girl, and 
his arms felt terribly empty. He sat 
relaxed, in a blur of thoughts. What 
an extraordinary thing freedom was. 
“Some fellows,” he realized, “have it 
every minute of the [Turn to page 114] 
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(2lothes 


make the man— perhaps 















...but style makes 
the Woman ~ 


% “y 
Ds you find it hard to live up to the vivid ‘colots’ of 
the Mode? Are you a bit discouraged when you try 
on a perky hat and find that you can’t quite wear it? Does 
it fall a trifle flat? 
It is not your eyes—nor your smile — and certainly a 
complexion is easily acquired. 
Isn’t it because of your hair? 
Does it gleam under the lights as you dance by a mirrored 
door? Does it shine in the sunshine? 
Why not — then — when a Golden Glint shampoo will 
add just the touch you need? 
e darkish hair takes on just a hint of bronze. Delight- 
ful! 25¢ at drug or toilet goods counters, or direct. * * * 
J. W. Kost Co.,638CRainier Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


Golden Glint 


| SHAMPOO 
| —that magic luster for every shade of hair 


| @? Monthly Blooming 
6roses50: 


All Will Bloom This Summer! 
America, pies McArthur, crimson;]} 
. yellow; Butterfly, var.; 

Columbia, red; Ophelia, white, 














“| Think of a chance to 
Sid get these six beautiful 
J roses at such a low price— 
hardy,ever-bloomingroses, and 

i on theirown roots—an exclusive 

selection of roses that will give you untold pleasure 
and delight. Here they are—send your order now: 











ition; Mad. Butterfly; 
: White Ophelie—all for DUC 
MORE FLOWER BARGAINS-—Cet These, Too! 
4 Choice Dahlias (mixed)_.---.. 222.2. ee 50c 
8 Gladioli(choice varieties). 
Pompon Mums(assorted) .......-...._---- 
3 Choice eee, i 
3 OrchidCannas& 2ButterflyB 
Pkts. FlowerSeed(Phlox, Petunia, 
Zinnia, Aster, Cosmos, Snap- 
dragon,Larkspur, Dianthus, 
There's real joy in roses—sturdy “*Star"’ Any 5 of the 50c tions for $2. 
roses that bloom from May till frost. Our FREE illustrated Catalog 
preitedeitecrectinssiericiseiéor|  Aljetderaseaspoctnsid sod guatenseed 
color, Dow! safe arrival. Plantsreserved until plant- ¢ 
the only guaranteed roses. A new 32-page . . . | 
booklet, Weacccaset Mansa: umkateone ing time unless you specify otherwise. 
growing easy. Worth dollars, costs only Order today. Also send for FREE Catalog. 
25c—which is refunded on your first ‘Star’ ELLA V. BAINES, Dept. E-103, Springfield, Ohio 


purchase. Send 25c for “‘Success"’; ‘‘Star 
Guide" FREE. Write today! 


Tae conarp-pvie co. | You'll want these 
new gladioli 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 128, West Grove, Pa 
My NEW onaieg lists. man; 
ul 


, 300 10c new varieties of Kunderd Glad- 


; ioli_as well as the famous 
To get our seed and nursery book 
































‘ree — One Rose free 
withever Tiemrebeno. 



























Ruffled and Laciniated varieties. 
into the hands of flower growers,| Illustrated in colors. Send for 


we willsend ourbig inFlow-| it now. Address 
rGarden Packageof ieti 
|) Of Blower eeede'for only Me A. BE. KUNDERD 
_ Oriental Flower Garden 231 Lincoln Way West 


60 handsome varieties from Japan oshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
and China, entirely adapted to The originator of the Ruffled 
climate, 10¢. *' | and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Perennial Flower Garden 
- 25varieties hardy ials, 10¢. Kunderd 
Pate for only dey ail three for osc, gjpaiot 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT co. 
234 F. A., Galesburg, Michigan 
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childs feet- 
a serious 
responsibility 


OSE scampering, clambering, 

joyous feet will not always be 

oung — but you can do much 
to help them retain, in later years, 
their original perfection. 


Wise selection of shoes for children 
is almost as important as judicious 
selection of food. A child’s foot 
cannot shape a shoe but the wrong 
shoe will distort the foot! 


Flexies are built on famous Simplex 
health lasts. They let tender, grow- 
ing feet develop exactly as Nature 
intended, without harmful restric- 
tions, Feet rest firmly on three 
point suspension and cannot rock 
sidewise—protection against “knock- 
knees” and “bow-legs”. Ankle and 
instep are braced by correct fit. 
Pliable, non-soak soles keep feet 
comfortable and dry and enable 
them to exercise freely. Glove 

smooth inside — noth- 
ing to irritate. Smart 
style outside — shoes 
to be proud of. But 
best of all — Flexies 
keep young feet young! 








Ask your shoe 
dealer about these 
very mag ted 
priced, fine 

pearing, ein 
wearing shoes. 
SIMPLEX SHOE 


MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. A-74 Milwaukee, Wis. 


and low styles, in a 
great variety of leathers. 


Senter of Daintier 
Footwear for Young 


Simplex 
Feet from 1 to 21. 


Flexies 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
— one for you and 
one for the kiddies. 





Gentlemen: Send me name of nearest Flexies ‘)} 
dealer—also your booklets‘“The Care of Baby’s 
Feet,” pl i the six fi al features to 
look for in children’s shoes, and “The Tale of 
Brownie Lightfoot,”a fairy story for the kiddies. 














THE DREAM THAT 
HAPPENED 


[Continued from page 113] 


year.” Mabel was something that belonged 
to the dim past. It had been a day of days! 

Peter had scarcely closed the bedroom 
door upon his perturbed and exacted self, 
when a brisk rap caused him to open it 
again. He saw, standing just opposite, a 
man with whom he had come up in the 
lift a moment ago, and whom he had eyed 
enviously for the superlative cut of his 
grey tweeds. 

“May I speak to you for a moment?” 
asked the stranger, in an imperative voice. 

Peter let him in without question, be- 
cause of the voice—and the grey tweeds. 
For in spite of the new soul he had 
found, the habit of conciliating the ruling 
classes was still in him. This was the 
kind of man who might have entered the 
Ludgate office, and ordered a mansion or 
a racing stable to be built, while all the 
ants watched him enviously. 

“May I ask your name?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Peter King.” 

The stranger looked him over care- 
fully. “Isn’t this a little rash of you, Mr. 
King?” 

“What ?” 

“Letting a perfect stranger come into 
your rooms like this—” 

“Well, if it comes to that, we meet as 
man to man, don’t we?” smiled Peter. 

The stranger grinned a little, showing 
very white teeth in a burnt face, but Peter 
noticed that his eyes were cold and did 
not share the amusement. They seemed 
considering and weighing things all the 
time. Otherwise he had the look of a 
man overfed by life, but kept fit by hard 
sports. Physically he was a fine specimen. 
He stood looking intently at the slighter, 
shorter Peter with his pallor and the 
lines of poverty still on his face. He left 
Peter’s question unanswered save by his 
smile. 

“Sit down and have a cigarette,” said 
Peter, waving towards an armchair, and 
producing his leatherette case filled with 
cheap virginians. 

“Thanks,” said the other gracefully, 
“but if I may smoke my own—” 

So he sat in the armchair and Peter sat 
on the edge of the bed, while the smoke 
of the stranger’s Turkish cigarette 
ascended, and Peter sniffed it, thinking, 
“T’ll ask him where he gets ’em and have 
some myself.” 

They stared at each other until the 
stranger broke the silence abruptly, in 
his clipped, pleasant voice: “Is this the 
first time you’ve seen me today?” 

Peter mentioned the meeting in the lift. 
“Yet I have been following you since 
two o’clock this afternoon. I dined only 
a few tables away from you in the 
Cavour.” 

“IT never noticed you,” said Peter. 

“Too well occupied,” smiled the man in 
grey, but his eyes were narrowly watch- 
ing Peter. “But I cannot congratulate you 
on your new acquaintance, Mr. King.” 

“Why ?” said Peter stiffly. 

“Oh, that’s incidental,” Lake waved it 
aside. “She was a new acquaintance—I 
saw the Berkeley Street affair—and in all 
probability you’d never met her again in 
this world—unless—” 

He broke off, eyeing Peter. 

“Tf you know so much, you probably 
know that I have her address,” said the 
young man, half angry at the other’s 
impertinence. 

“That is not her address,” Lake replied. 

“You seem to know a lot about Miss 
Mills,” retorted Peter hotly. 

“T know a little,” Lake replied. “How- 
ever, that is incidental, as I said. It’s only 
a marvellously interesting coincidence con- 
sidering what I have to say to you.” 

“Well,” broke in Peter, “just what is it 
you have to say?” 

“First of all,” said Lake, settling him- 
self in the armchair, “I’ve been watching 
you pretty closely, Mr. King. When I 
first saw you in Regent Street, something 
about you struck me—something which 
seemed familiar, and then I saw it was 
a curious resemblance to a friend of 
mine. So I followed you—” 

“Why ?” 

“Wait a minute—I followed you, and 
I saw you dawdling about in Trafalgar 


Square, just looking at things. You had 
the look of a man with all day before 
you to do nothing in. And there is some- 
thing else about you—you look like a 
man at complete liberty—I don’t know 
how else to put it. And as if you don’t 
much care what else happens to you—” 

“T don’t,” cried Peter, his eyes shining. 

Lake stroked and twisted his little 
moustache. “Well, so much the better. 
What do you want to do with life?” 

“Adventure without end,” Peter fairly 
shouted it. In his voice there was a blaz- 
ing sincerity that carried conviction. Lake 
did not question it. He slapped his knee. 
“Good! Want money ?” 

“Got a bit,” said Peter, naming the sum. 

“Bah!” said Lake slightingly. 

Peter laughed. “It seems a deuce of a 
lot to me.” 

“Extraordinary fellow,” said Lake sum- 
marizing him. “Would you consider a 
job?” 

“Tf it’s exciting enough,” said Peter. 

Lake slapped his knee again resound- 
ingly. “Exciting enough. You'll get all 
the jazz you want, if you—”Lake screwed 
up his eyes till they were like pin points. 
“Y’know,” he began brusquely. “There’s 
something in you I don’t understand, and 
I must before I trust you far enough for 
this. Explain yourself.” 

Peter told him in a quiet voice of his 
death warrant. Lake sat still. He showed 
no pity, so absorbed was he in his pro- 
ject, but he said, as if satisfied, “Well, 
that solves it. You’ ve nothing to lose?” 

*“Nothing.” 

“That clears my conscience. Can I trust 
you absolutely ?” 

“Yes,” said Peter, and held out his hand. 


“Even your handshake isn’t unlike 
Heriot’s,” mused Lake. 

“Who’s Heriot ?” 

“I’m coming to him,” said Lake. 


“Sir Heriot Mayo is a cousin of mine 
—a chap the public doesn’t get to hear 
about very much, and all the better 
for that. He’s done a good bit of 
very wonderful work for the Govern- 
ment in many parts of the Empire and 
outside it. He’ll do anything for a bit of 
sport, and risks are his hobby. At the same 
time he’s a quiet and secret mover. Well, 
Heriot—Sir Heriot—is just back from 
three years in Uganda and elsewhere—the 
elsewhere not being for publication—and 
they’ve asked him to undertake a certain 
job—all I’m going to tell you geographi- 
cally is that it’s in the East—which is a 
practical impossibility for any man to 
carry out, unless some really good scheme 
can be arranged to—ah—help him. Heriot 
had a scheme which he had trusted me to 
carry out if it was humanly possible.” 

“What’s the scheme?” asked Peter. 

“Briefly it’s this,’ Lake replied very 
weightily, “if I could find a man like him 
in appearance—a man who would take all 
risks and had nothing to lose and liked a 
good run for a good deal of money—” 
he stopped to regard an enchanted Peter 
entirely free from avarice—“I would take 
this man as far into our confidence as I 
deemed fit, and I’d ask him how he’d like 
to impersonate Sir Heriot Mayo for six 
weeks. I’d coach him, tell him how to act, 
and Heriot’s yacht would take him—” 

“Yacht ?” 

“as owner, as Sir Heriot Mayo, for 
a cruise right along the Algerian and 
Moroccan coasts, fetching up in Egypt, 
at Cairo—” 

“Egypt,” mused Peter. 

“He’d have unlimited money, pleasure, 
social enjoyments and all the lovely yacht 
for six weeks. But he’d have to take all 
risks blind. For we shan’t trust him enough 
to tell him always who are his enemies 
and who are his friends, even if we know 
ourselves. Sometimes we don’t.” 

Lake paused as if in thought. “Note, 
King, I use the word risks—and I mean 
big risks. For it’s not a safe job to pro- 
vide an alibi for Heriot Mayo in those 
places just now.” 

“Tl take all risks,” said Peter. 

“Thought you. would, ” said Lake calmly. 

They looked ‘briefly into each other’s 
eyes. “Good night,” said Lake, “I’m stay- 
ing here too. I’ll come first thing tomor- 
row morning, for we [Turn to page 117] 
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TAKE A LUDEN’S 
MILLIONS DO 




















When quiet 
should reign— 
coughing is 
inexcusable! 


Coughing is always annoying, 
but in public places—churches, 
theatres, libraries, or wherever 
quiet should be maintained, a 
cough is a nuisance to everyone. 


A New York man writes:-— 

“I spend considerable time in libraries 
where coughing is decidedly objec- 
tionable, and, as I suffered from a 
throat irritation, I formed the habit of 
carrying Luden’s— they control the 
throat irritation perfectly.”’ 

A theatre goer says:— 

“I enjoy the movies and the theatre 
but stayed away because the crowd, 
or stuffy atmosphere, or perhaps my 
nerves, caused me to cough distress- 
ingly, But since I learned the effec- 
tiveness of Luden’s, I go often with- 
out fear of disturbing others in the 
audience.» _—_ (Original letters on file) 
The exclusive menthol blend in 
Luden’s Cough Drops brought 
relief over a billion times last year 
to sufferers from coughs, colds, 
hoarseness and irritations of the 
nose, throat and chest. All con- 
siderate people have the Luden 
habit. 


LUDEN’S 5/ 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 





**Something New—send 25c to Wm. H. Luden, 
Inc., Reading, Pa.,and receive postpaid the new 
Super De Luxe metal container with six cough 
drops. Compact way to carry cough drops—for 
vest pocket, theatre bag or purse” 





Good cutlery deserves good care / 
ce ‘Your Knife 


Model 








GENUINE ACE KNIFE SHARPENER 
$1.00 AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE DIRECT 
ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORPORATION 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 








GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL 


MANGE MEDICINE 


For More Than 
50 Years the Same 
Quality—Formula— Virtue 
Never Has Been Changed 


Be fair with yourself. KNOW the 
facts and face them fairly. Write for 
Free booklet, “How to Have Beautiful 
Hair and a Healthy Scalp.” 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. D. 66 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 














=— knit copper sponge 
ball, instantly cleans pots and_ pans. 
Can't rust. Can’t splinter or prick fingers. 


Save soap, time and labor 
10c at 5 and 10c stores, department stores, 
rdware and grocery stores. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M’F'R’S, Orange, N. J., U. S. A. 





ETT LEP 
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Your Own 
Valspar Color Schemes 


Subtle harmonies, vivid contrasts are within the easy reach 
of your paint brush—with Valspar and Valspar in Colors. 

Perhaps the woodwork in your kitchen is not just the color 
you want, or your car needs to be refinished or you want to 
“do over” your bedroom furniture in an entirely new color 
scheme. With Valspar you can accomplish every one of 
these things for Valspar puts all the colors of the rainbow 
at your disposal! 

Valspar not only beautifies but protects. Valspar is amaz- 
ingly durable, accident-proof and absolutely water-proof— 
indoors or out. Valspar is easy to apply and dries overnight. 
Its lustrous finish can be rubbed down to a satin-like appear- 
ance. Send the coupon below for samples. 


The Beautiful Valspar Colors 


The colors 1—24 are the regular Valspar Colors reproduced as accurately as 
is possible with printers’ ink. You can obtain them from your dealer. 








NE MEAN RRM A AUR 





1 Black Valspar 7 Light Blue Valspar 13 Deep Green Valspar 19 Mahogany Valspar 

2 ae . 8 — 14 — rH 20 Panny | = 
G 

{Medutee § [Vebaee ¢ fhignek: * fo 

5 Light Red “ I} Deep Red ” 17 Dark Oak “ 23 Aluminum 

6 Medium Green “ [2 Gray a 18 Walnut “ 24 Bronze 


W White (not illustrated) 





You can mix your own Valspar Colors ° 


Each color from 25 to 51 is a lovely shade or tint obtained by mixing two 
of the regular Valspar Colors in equal proportions. 
12 and 3 30 3 and2 36 4andw 42 3 andi1o 48 2and7 
14 and 8 1 andw 37 Gandw 43 7 andio 49 14 and3 
5 and 3 13 andw 38 12 and io 44 6and8 50 5 andw 
7 andw 7 and 8 39 11 and 3 45 3 and7 51 12 and9 
12 and 8 2 and 14 40 3andw 46 12 andw 52 8 andiIo 
12 and 14 41 8 andw 47 14 andw 
A good example of color mixing is the popular Chinese Red (No. 52) shown 
in the tin Cup:—it is made by mixing equal parts of Valspar Yellow (No. 8) 
and Valspar Vermilion (No.10). Countless other beautiful 
combinations are possible by varying the pzoportions or 
adding other colors. 


35 g 44 51 24 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 





I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 40c 


\ . sample can of colors specified at right. (Only three Valsp 
wi} : samples of Valspar, Clear and in Colors, (Numbers 
8 f 1-24) supplied per person at this special price). ¥ 
, Pd Print full mail address plainly. 
; aS Send Free Book... 


Dealer’s Name 


S The Varnish That Won't Turn White ne McCall's 4.27 


CLEAR AND IN COLORS PM sscoy Set 


bosling water test 





Chases 
Dirt 
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Chases Dirt 
Protects the Home 


There's nothing else like | Old Dutch 


Old Dutch has won distinction as “The Symbol 
of Healthful Cleanliness” because there is nothing else like 
it for keeping the home hygienically clean and sanitary. 


Old Dutch is a natural cleanser of a distinctive 
quality and character. It looks like a fine powder, yet, 
under the microscope its particles are flaky and flat 
shaped. Like thousands of tiny erasers, these particles 
simply, quickly and easily erase the invisible impurities 
as well as the dirt you see. 


Old Dutch is so efficient because it is so different; 
it is free from harsh, scratchy grit, and does not scratch. | 
This is a vital protection in the home, because scratches 
are catch-alls for unseen and unhealthful impurities. 


Millions of housewives know that a little Old 
Dutch goes a long way and that it is the safest and most 


economical for all cleaning. As Healthful Cleanliness is _ 


a safeguard to health, so is Old Dutch your — to 


pared ie Sree 
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New Beauty 


For Your Hair 
with Lemon Rinse — 


LEMON rinse gives 

you the beauty of thor- 
oughly clan hair. No mat- 
ter how well you wash your 
hair, or how many times you 
rinse it—-only the addition of 
lemon juice to your rinse 
water will insure the thor- 
ough cleansing that means 
true hair beauty. 


The natural, harmless, 
mild fruit-acid of lemon juice 
cuts the curd formed by soap | 
and water, leaving each sepa- 
rate hair faultlessly clean. 
All the natural beauty of 
color becomes apparent, and 

. . “ce . 9° 
the hair has a vital ‘springy 
quality that makes it easier to 
retain wave or curl. | 

Try this shampoo accessory | 
the next time you wash your 
hair. Note for yourself the silky 
softness —the lustrous sheen. 

First wash the hair thorough- 
ly—at least two soapings—and 
rinse well to get out the free 
soap. Add the juice of two Cali- | 
fornia lemons to an ordinary 
washbowl of water (about 4 
quarts), and rinse thoroughly 
with this, following with rinse 
in plain water. 

It is the one best way to in- 
sure the full beauty of your hair 
—to make it soft and fluffy and 
full of life— whether you wear 
it bobbed or long. One trial will 
convince you. 

Get a dozen California lem- 
ons today and. have them in the 
house the next time you sham- 
poo your hair. 


Send coupon below for free book- 
let-—‘*‘Lemon—the Natural Cos- 
metic,’? and learn other beauty uses 
for lemons. 


, q 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Sec. 604, Box 530, Sta. “C,” 

Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me free booklet.‘* Lemon 
—the Natural Cosmetic,” telling how 
to use lemon for the skin, in manicur- 
ing, and in beautifying the hair, 


Name 





Street. 

















Ls “ State ~ 





THE DREAM THAT 
HAPPENED 


[Continued from page 114] 


must start in straight away.” 

Peter nodded, his eyes shining with the 
light of adventure. 

At eight, Lake was tapping pre-emptor- 
ily at Peter’s door, and, getting no re- 
sponse, he tried it, found it unlocked and 
walked in quietly. Peter King was sleep- 
ing like a child. 

Lake stood by the bed looking down at 
him for a while, before he called him. He 
studied the thin face, the intelligent mouth, 
the hair swept back from the forehead. 
Then he roused the sleeper. 

“Hello,” said Peter and smiled. 

“Morning,” said Lake, gazing down at 
him. “Why wasn’t your door Ilecked? 
Don’t you lock your door in hotels? From 
now on you'll have to lock the door of 
any room you happen to be sleeping in 
—for the next six weeks anyway.” 

“Right O!” Peter acquiesced. 

“T’ll have breakfast with you up here,” 
said Lake, and he rang the bell. “By the 
way, you don’t breakfast much as a rule. 
Heriot doesn’t. Half a grape-fruit, a roll, 
and a cup of chocolate.” 

Lake lighted a cigarette, offering his 
case to Peter. He was affable, but cautious, 
even more cautious than he had been the 
night before. “You haven’t altered your 
mind at all? Or have you?” 

“I should say not,” Peter smiled de- 
cidedly. 

“Right. Then we begin at once. I’m go- 
ing to take you to my hair-dresser and 
get your hair cut. Heriot is fairly cropped. 
You’ve got to have a proper haircut,” 
said Lake. “And a bleach. Heriot is 
bleached nearly white—well, sort of yel- 
low-white, you know. He was always a 
fair chap, and the sun in the tropics has 
done the rest. And you must grow a 
mustache—a toothbrush, and bleach that. 
My hair-dresser—he’s Heriot’s too—will 
give us the stuff and he’ll hold his tongue. 
You’re not going to have new clothes; 
you’re going to wear what Heriot has 
actually worn. And I’m going to take 
you up to a little place of mine on the 
moor for a week where there’s no neigh- 
bors within twelve miles, and I’m going 
to grill you brown. We’re in for a spell of 
fine weather and sun I believe. There’s a 
stain you can have too. Heriot’s sending 
some. Do you ride?” 

“No,” said Peter. 

“T’ll have you fairly handy in a week. 
Shoot? Rifle range? Then there’s various 
things you’ll have to practice up on. And 
there’s only a week.” Peter nodded. 

“You can’t write letters to anyone,” 
warned Lake. “And you can’t—now look 
here, King, you can’t go hunting that girl. 
You’ve got to give yourself up fairly. If 
you want to prove what I said about that 
not being her address, we’ll drive around 
there and ask for her this morning.” 

“Oh, if you give me your word—” 

“T do,” said Lake, “but a fellow isn’t 
going to take that where there’s a woman 
to consider. Still, believe it or not, that 
girl has disappeared: this morning, and 
covered her tracks—if she left any. Because 
she spotted me last night at the Cavour. 
I’ve watched her before and she knows it.” 

“Watched her?” 

“King, ’'m not going to answer ques- 
tions. You see, it’s better and safer 
as far as we are concerned, that you 
go into this six weeks’ job blind. We 
don’t want you to know what you’re do- 
ing. It’s easier for you so, for anywhere 
you touch in any society where Heriot is 
known you'll come up against people who 
will pump you about your mission—that 
is to say the mission Heriot is on—and if 
you don’t know, you can’t give the thing 
away—by accident, of course, I mean. 
You see?” 

“Partly,” said Peter, burning with curi- 
osity. “When a fellow comes along and 
tries to pump you about this mission,” 
Lake continued, “and you merely answer 
by asking his golf handicap—why, he’ll 
take it for cleverness. And it’ll help you 
a mighty lot.” 

“But this mission,” said Peter, - “I 
thought it was a secret one. Is it known, 
then ?” 

“Ves,” said Lake briefly. “It is known. 
How, no one can exactly say. It doesn’t 
matter if I mention to you that it is a 


mission to Persia. In that country news 
flies. A spy gets it, I suppose, and it will 
travel over the country like wildfire by 
word of mouth. They yodel it over the 
hills, I think. No one can be sure.” 

Then breakfast came. As the door closed 
behind the waiter, Lake said: “You'll 
probably see that girl again.” 

“Good Lord, where?” 

“T can’t say,” said Lake. “Wish I could.” 

“Don’t you set your heart on that 
young baggage, and don’t you be soft 
when you see her again.” 


Some weeks have so many things cram- 
med into them that they seem like a life- 
time; and that was the kind of week that 
Peter King found himself enjoying. Up on 
the heathery moors, with a blazing Spring 
shining down on him; being drilled into 
little habits and preferences, tramping 
through the heather potting at rabbits or 
anything the season permitted; studying 
Sir Heriot Mayo’s public past—with an 
allusion to his private past thrown in to 
give the right savor—all this was bliss 
indeed. 

As for the wardrobe—Lake altered him 
psychologically, as he put it, by “getting 
him into Heriot’s skin right away.” 
Physically, the queerish feelings  sel- 
dom assailed him, and as for the ominous 
little lumps on his stomach which had 
sent him to the specialist, most of the 
time he forgot them entirely. 

In the evenings he sat and‘practiced a 
fair copy of Sir Heriot’s handwriting, in 
case of emergencies. 

So the seventh day dawned, and the 
car was ordered for the station at nine 
o’clock. The new Sir Heriot stood in his 
room, regarding the set of his brown 
tweeds. 

Lake entered ..and sat down. 

“Good!” he said with a satisfied glint 
in his eyes. “Now I'll run over the last 
directions again, King. You get to London 
about two o’clock. Go to the Carlton 
Grill, mention your name, and Ventura 
will give you a table. Make notes or read 
’em during lunch—it will prevent people 
who think they know you—” he laughed 
—“from coming and bothering you much. 
You can tell Ventura, who’ll be sure to 
inquire politely about the last three years, 
any yarn you like about Uganda. I gave 
you some. Then you arrive in Southamp- 
ton about six-thirty, your new valet hav- 
ing previously met you at Euston. You'll 
go straight on board, and remember you 
don’t know any of your new crew ex- 
cept your skipper, who’s been with you 
in all those tight places I told you of. His 
name’s George Fortune. You call him 
George. And remember he hasn’t seen you 
for at least three years.” 

“You dine early and turn in carly. If 
George wants to show you over the yacht 
because she’s been redone from top to 
bottom, don’t look her over till tomor- 
row. Shut yourself in your cabin and 
camouflage with note books. Get your 
bearings. He’s used to those ways. Some 
times Heriot scarcely speaks to him for a 
whole trip if he’s on a job. George will 
savvy. You can be as terse as you like. 
Only pleasant of course.” 

The car drew up beneath the windows. 
They went down, got in. 

Journeying to town in a first class 
smoker, being met at Euston by a ser- 
vant who seemed to guess his identity as 
if by magic, driving to the Carlton and 
having the famous Ventura concoct him 
a lunch of all Sir Heriot’s favorite dishes 
—all this was gorgeous. Solemn as a 
schoolboy perpetrating an enormous pri- 
vate joke, he ate hot lobster, lamb cutlets, 
and young peas. Two or three men 
turned and nodded to him, and he nodded 
back, then he camouflaged himself, as 
Lake advised him, with notebooks over 
which he poured earnestly. Only one man 
stopped to say, “See you at the club 
later?” And he nodded and returned in 
a preoccupied tone “Try to.” 

Then he drove to Waterloo, was met 
there by valet and luggage, and, smoking 
the only cigar Sir Heriot would smoke, 
was carried swiftly on towards the big 
adventure. At Southampton he was met 
by a trimly uniformed [Tur. to page 118] 
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kifty vears 
of yy out the 


night and letting in 
the day 





An actual photograph of a 
Hartshom. Roller that has seen a 
fullhalf-century of service. Note the 
tack marks showing the number of 
different shade cloths it has rolled up 


and down during its long useful life. 


| 
P and down—up and down—all 
U . 


through the day—every day—for 


fifty long years. Rolling the night 


| down or rolling the day up—keeping 





the world out orletting the world in— 
for more than eighteen thousand days! 
Such is the record of a famous old 
Hartshorn Shade Roller on the win- 
dow of a quiet little home in a 
quaint old New England town. 


It never ruffled a temper by balking 


_—never sulked at rolling up- or 
| down. The tack marks of eight sets 
_ of shade cloths appear in its surface. 








The wood has taken on the golden 
brown dignity of age. And even 
today, the same old roller clicks to 
attention as soon as a hand grasps 
the shade cord. 


Such is the service that Hartshorn 
has built into shade rollers for more 
than sixty years. Such is the quality, 
too, that is offered in Hartshorn 
Rollers and Shade Cloths today, and 
at prices that usually are no higher 
at the start and decidedly lower in 
the end. Why not allow your dealer 
to estimate on Hartshorn Shade 
Cloths on Hartshorn Rollers for 
YOUR home? 


In the variety of colorings offered in Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths, there is a soft, delicate tint that 
will strike a harmonious note with the decor. 
ative scheme of ANY home. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
| 250 Fifth Avenue 


New York 





SHADE PRODUCTS 
Established 1860 





A shade is only as good 
as its roller 


Made by the makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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“Why our hurried, nervous lives, our | 
pleasures and our work, induce Auto- 
Intoxication, the self-poisoning that 
lowers vitality and keeps us miserable 


and depressed. | 


* * * 





In these quick-step times thousands of 
American women are on the go from 
morning until night. Somehow they 
manage to run a household—to bring 
up children—to rush to parties and to 
dinners. They are active in society— 
they work hard and they play hard. 

But under the pressing demands of 
this twentieth century life—too many 
of us—men and women alike—neglect 
to take care of our physical selves. We 
are irregular in our habits—we exer- 
cise only in spurts—most of us eat 
more than we should. 

And so, headaches, indigestion, and 
that “‘tired feeling’’ are common—and | 
all too often the food we eat remains | 
within us for longer than a day, fer- 
menting and setting up a form of self- 
poisoning popularly called Auto-In- 
toxication. This self-poisoning is at 
the root of most of our modern ills. 





* * a 


In keeping clear of Auto-Intoxica- 
tion and its bad effects, the first step is 
to correct the stoppage and to sweep 
away the enervating poisons of waste. 
Sal Hepatica, an effervescent saline 
combination is the approved way to 
do this quickly, safely and thoroughly. 
You may take Sal Hepatica on arising, | 
or half an hour before any meal. 

Send for the new booklet on Auto- 
Intoxication which tells you how to 
keep physically fit. 
For booklet please address 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 


Dept. F 47, 71 West St. 
N.Y... N. ¥. 






THE DREAM THAT 
HAPPENED 
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and benign person who could be none 
other than his skipper. Together they 
went on board the peach of a yacht. She 
was freshly painted, all dark blue and 
white, and lay there glittering in the har- 
bor like a jewel. 

“Good to see you again, Sir Heriot,” 
he began. “The yacht’s looking beautiful, 
and everything’s ready. We get away in 
half an hour, unless you’d rather wait 
till tomorrow morning, sir.” 

“No, George,”’ said the bogus Sir Heriot, 
“we'll get off. This is more business than 
pleasure.” 

Peter, who had the plan of the yacht, 
carefully furnished by Lake, in his head, 
went below and found his cabin. 

It was a jewel of a cabin. He lay down 
on the comfortable berth, and waited for 
the yacht to cast anchor. The valet came 
in. “Dress, sir?” 

“No.” 

The man, who had had a word or two 


with the crew, looked puzzled. 

“T'll dine at seven thirty,” Peter added. 

Peter rose presently, brushed his hair, 
washed his hands, and looked around him. 
He left his cabin and went to the dining 
saloon. The round polished table, the 
fine linen, the cut glass and old silver, 
could not but enchant a novice in luxury. 
The table was set for two. 

For a moment Peter paused, eyeing it 
doubtfully. Did Heriot Mayo dine with 
his skipper? 

Someone stood in the doorway of the 
saloon a moment or two before she came 
forward. She was a young girl, with hair 
of sheer gold, eyes of baby blue, wide 
now with fright. She wore a little 
evening frock of coral chiffon. Now he 
knew the reason for his skipper’s look 
and his valet’s smile and his puzzlement 
because he had not dressed. 

“Heriot,” she whispered. 

[Continued in May McCatv’s] 





DISCOVERING A LOST CITY 


[Continued from page 99] 


to put on a sarong and a jacket. 

A mud path oozed between wet foli- 
age, taking us along the embankment 
into a village of native huts. We came to 
the end of our walk at the sala, or local 
resthouse, a ramshackle hut leaning wearily 
on poles. A-sallow shaven head appeared 
in the window. At first I thought it be- 
longed to a monk, but when I saw the 
shirt and sarong that followed, I knew he 
was either a very sunburned Frenchman 
or a halfcaste. 

“Un American!” shouted the délégué. 

We went up on the sagging veranda, 
and in the next five minutes a fantastic 
group gathered. The fat little Frenchman 
with his curly black hair and merry eyes; 
the sallow bald-headed man who was half 
Siamese and half French; and the two 
priests from the Mission. 

Grenadine and cognac were brought 
by a servant. The halfcaste produced an 
accordion; played Laotian music, squat- 
ting on his chair and swaying with the 
tune. Then he called to some little native 
children in the sala, and while they 
danced he sang lustily. The délégué waved 
his glass of cognac and thumped the table. 
It was all very mad and contagious. I 
found myself beating on the floor with 
bare heels and humming. 

The dusk came down with a heavy, 
humid quality. The délégué suggested 
that we move to his house and dine. And 
so we all squashed along the muddy path 
singing “Madelon” accompanied by the 
halfcaste who marched ahead. | 

Dinner, being French, was in many 
courses and accompanied by vin rouge 
and vin blanc. With coffee and cognac, 
the halfcaste brought forth his accordion 
and squatted cross-legged on his chair. 
As he played, the older priest looked more 
distracted; a mad blue light danced in 
the eyes of the younger one, The délégué 
gave his idea of how Mistinguette would 
sing a Laotian air. Then we all yelled 
the Marseillaise until I thought my lungs 
and ear-drums would burst. 


The next night Deng informed me that 
we should reach Savannakhet in four days. 
It was an announcement singularly dis- 
turbing. I had known it al! along, but 
with his words it seemed to lunge at me 
in all its significance. It meant the end of 
the Mé-Kong and the beginning of a 
journey across the interior that would 
lead, too soon, to ships going westward. 


On the seventh day we stopped at a 
large Siamese village. Numerous pirogues 
lay along the bank, and above them just 
as many houses peered between the 
drooping palms. 

From the path along the embankment 
a road plunged through the middle of the 
village between dirty whitewashed shops 
and gutters where dogs lay sleeping amidst 
swill and blue mud. This road approached 
two stone garudas, creatures half bird and 
half man, and then crossed a brick cause- 
way over swampy ground. A little stream 


flowed under the further end of the cause- 
way, and built about it were houses 
tottering on poles. The place ahead evi- 
dently was a Wat, or Buddhist enclosure 
containing temple and monastery. 

A very old wall surrounded it, and by 
the gate were several mutilated statues 
of Buddha. Inside, a walk led to a little open 
building where the monks held services. 
A number of yellow clad bronzes lounged 
about, and one came forward to meet 
us, holding out his hand to me with 
a smile. 

On the right was the house of the 
monks, and on the other side a small 
yellow pavilion with two red and gold 
threnes under its roof of upturned, horned 
eaves. The monks gave me tea, and then 
I returned to the raft, followed by my 
Siamese guide. 

The rest of the afternoon we drifted 
idly in breathless heat. Daylight was 
smothered in a fume of rain. After dusk 
lightning seemed to fray the silken dark 
and release sounds like the stampede of 
cattle. Under the bamboo floor the river 
fussed succulently. 

Daylight came with the sight of blue 
mountains on the Siamese side. 

“Savan . . .” said Deng, affectionately 
abbreviating Savannakhet; and I looked 
with something like depression at the 
thatched roofs that were appearing above 
the Laotian shore. 

That afternoon, moored beside a slippery 
clay bank, I shaved and put on a stiff 
twill suit. My black tie seemed to shrink 
about my throat; my shoes pinched; my 
face burned with a flush half of annoy- 
ance and half of heat. From Savannakhet 
I planned to travel by motor-lorry to 
Tchepone, then by pirogue for several 
days to Lao-boo, and from there by 
road down to the coast. I had letters to 
the Commissaire of Savannakhet re- 
questing him to assist me; for his benefit 
I was dressing, somewhat resentfully. 

Climbing the bank, I set out along a 
thickly palmed road, Hedges of crimson 
hibiscus smoldered in the late afternoon. 
Beyond them were plaster houses where 
French people lived. I saw signs in French. 
“Douanes et Régies” . . . The white walls 
of the barracks of the Garde Indigéne 
gleamed through the trees, streaked with 
green mould. 

Suddenly realizing I didn’t know exactly 
where I was going, and noticing a khaki- 
clad figure standing on the bank, obviously 
a Frenchman, I halted to address him and 
find out the way to the Commissaire’s. 

“Pardonnez moi, monsieur,” I said, 
“parlez vous Anglais?” 

He turned a brown grin upon me, 
resting hands on his hips in a carelessly 
arrogant attitude that was suddenly 
familiar. “I sure do,” he responded with 
a New England accent. 

And then I knew, unmistakably, that 
I had returned to what we are pleased 
to call Civilization. 


[Tue Enp] 
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Corns 


Lift Off—No Pain! 











Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, and the foot calluses, without sore- 
ness or irritation. 





is ready to use. Sure‘death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 


cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18** Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand generalstores. 
suarantee coupon 
in every package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springfield 
, Ohio 







Earn $30-$35 a Week 
Every woman shouldlearn. We train 
Religious Warkers hy pur Fascinat 
gurosrotem,, Endorsed by Dhysicians. 
Earn While Learning 


If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
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[TOOTHACHE 


TOOTHACHE GUM 
Will Relieve It—All Druggiste 

LUse it until you can see your dentist 

EXTRA MONEY FOR YOU 

If you want extra money and have some time 
available ask us to tell you about the McCall 
Plan for Subscription Representatives. 
Address Dept.4W,McCall’s Magazine, New York 
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inp enenn iy 


Hnoying irs 


There’s something so pleasant about re- 
moving undesired hairs the De Miracle way. 

Not like the messy and “unwomanly” 
shaving method. 

It’s just like washing—that’s all it really 
is, you know. With De Miracle liquid one 
just washes the hair off. 

Smart women, the world over, today, in- 
sure hair-free underarms, limbs, etc., by the 
easy, pleasant De Miracle method. 

De Miracle not only immediately removes 
the hair but tends to decrease the regrowth. 
It is delicately perfumed. And every bottle 
is guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. 
Sold everywhere—60c, $1.00 and $2.00. 


If your dealer is out of it, we will gladly supply 
you direct on receipt of price ($1.00). Or we will 
send it C, O. D. (you pay the postman). De 
Miracle, Dept. 44, 138 West 14th St., New York. 
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Removes Hair 





Agoodold Friend 


Remember theold-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around yourneck when 
you had acoldor asore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently. Rubbed over 
the throat or chest, it penetrates the 
skin with a tingling warmth that brings 
relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Materni nity 


ANE BRYANT Maternity STViE E 
Clothes enable you to ——— - 
dress —— during all | 
stages of maternity— and | 
after baby comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed 
to conceal condition and | 
provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


Style Book free, showing 

latest styles in Dresses, | 
Coats, Skirts and Corsets 
for Maternity Wear. Also 
Apparel for Baby. Send today. IK 


ane Hryant ssc avin NewYork 




















THE MORNING STAR 
OF AFRICA 


[Continued from page 16] 


with Napoleon for the control of Europe 
and Eastern Asia neared its crisis. With 
his death began the almost equally 
titanic struggle for the partition of Africa. 
It is highly probable that enlightened 
historians of the future will assign a more 
beneficial and far reaching influence to 
David Livingstone than to the Corsican 
conqueror. 

His beautiful mother, combined rare 
discretion and devoutness of soul with an 
equal flow of humor and a cheerful dis- 
position. A thrifty housewife, she had to 
make every nimble British sixpence dance 
like an American dollar. Fortunately for 
David—who was one of seven children, 
five of whom survived infancy and grew 
up in this quiet godly home—his imagina- 
tion found ample room for its develop- 
ment in the matchless poetry of the Bible 
and the vivid dreams of “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” Not so fortunately, his father’s as- 
sumption that religion and science were 
mutually antagonistic injured the boy’s 
earlier life, and did not disappea: until he 
entered the broader realm of ideas where 
he perceived that Revelation ‘and Nature 
are not irreconcilable. At the age of ten he 
left the village school for a neighboring 
cotton mill. From six in the morning till 
eight at night he was employed there as 
a “piecer.” Many of my readers must 
have heard how young Livingstone placed 
his book on the spinning jenny and 
snatched a precious line or two as he 
passed and repassed, watching the whirling 
spindles. Fourteen hours a day six days 
a week, with a Scotch Sabbath thrown in 
for good measure on the seventh, made a 
fairly strenuous program for a youngster 
of ten. But wavering or weakness was not 
in him. Far otherwise, he hastened from 
the factory at night to a school provided 
by his employers. There he studied for 
an hour, and then went home to pore 
over Latin grammer, or geography and 
history, till his anxious mother put out the 
candle and drove him to bed. Devout 
habits were instilled in him at the family 
altar by the loyalty of the Living- 
stones to their Church. He came within 
reach of the university training which he 
coveted, presenting to young people of 
succeeding generations:a fine example of 
what can be done by brains rather than 
bawbees, and by oatmeal porridge backed 
by Biblical piety instead of luxurious 
dainties varied by unsafe pleasures. 

He obtained his medical degree in the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow University in November 1840. 
A few days afterwards he bade his parents 
and kinsfolk good-by, and went back to 
London to receive his appointment. 

The Society determined at the last mo- 
ment to send him to Africa, whereas, as 
we have noted, he had keenly anticipated 
going to China. Though the outcome 
chilled him, he did not rebel. He reasoned 
that Christ would be as near to him in 
one place as another. On November 20th, 
1840, he was ordained to the Christian 
ministry, and on the 8th of December he 
sailed for Algoa Bay, South Africa. 

The next two years he spent in ex- 
ploring the country, and in searching for 
a suitable outpost for settlement. He be- 
came convinced that the success of a white 
missionary in his surroundings could not 
be estimated by the statistics of conversion 
from heathenism sent home annually for 
the Society to report. The proper work 
for him was that of opening up new fields, 
planting stations in them, manning these 
with native agents, and then pioneering 
once more. Since the whole of his subse- 
quent career was mainly a development 
of this fruitful idea it deserves attention. 

The valley of Mabotsa, two hundred 
miles northeast of Kuruman, was his 
first station. Here he built his first house. 

His richest prize came to him when in 
1844 he proposed to Dr. Moffat’s eldest 
daughter Mary, beneath the fruit trees at 
Kuruman. He got the answer he desired 
and deserved; Mary Moffat took him 
despite his reputation as an erratic wan- 
derer, and brought the best treasures of 
love and fellowship into his lonely life. 

The three sons and a daughter born to 
David and Mary Livingstone nv sooner 
began to grow up than they increased 
their responsibilities. Yet these two saints 
moved onward into [Turn to page 120] 
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Be ready as this mother was: 
**My little boy loved to set 
papers on fire. One day his 
clothes caught fire and he was 
badly burnt. I applied Unguen- 
tine. Relief from pain came 
instantly. The wounds healed " 
very fast and left no scar.’’ “ ay 









Pain —the lurking 


danger of scars 


Overcome with this famous 
surgical dressing for burns 


HOUSANDS of accidents 
with fire occur every year. To 
children especially . . 

Keep a tube of Unguentine in 
your own home. Treat burns and 
scalds at once—with exactly the 
same dressing that hospitals and 
physicians use. 

Unguentine eases the pain—in- 
stantly. And immediately, surely, 
it cleanses the wound—the perils 
of blood poisoning vanish—quick 
normal healing begins, Almost 


invariably, not even a scar is left! 

Spread Unguentine on all burns 
and cuts, thick. In severe cases 
spread it on gauze and apply, 
bandaging lightly. Made by The’ 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, 


Norwich, N.Y, Alldruggists, 50c. 





The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Department M-26, Norwich, N. Y. 
Please send me a free trial tube of Unguentine 


and “What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M.D. 


—a trusted name on 
pharmaceutical 
preparations 


Street... Fe I ope ee SAGE «Sf AEE 











MOTHER :-Fletcher’s Castoria is especially prepared to 





relieve Infants in arms and Children all ages of 
Wind Colic To Sweeten Stomach 
Diarrhea Regulate Bowels 


Constipation 
Flatulency 
Aids in the assimilation of Food, promoting Cheerfulness, Rest, and 


Natural Sleep without Opiates 
To avoid imitations, always look for the signature of tlh 
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Pe Ped the 
most perfect child 
of his age 


HE Grand Prize was presented to 

Jack by the Governor of Illinois 
at the Hancock County Fair, for the 
high health score of 99.6%. 

Mrs. Williams attributes his won- 
derful record largely to Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk which she “‘gave 
him from the first month.” 

If you cannot nurse your baby, put 
him on this whole cow’s milk modi- 
fied with sugar. Rich, digestible, 
uniform. 

Our booklets—Baby's Welfare and | 
What Other Mothers Say—give prac- 
and interesting | 


tical information 


stories. Write for free copies. 


Dondens 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 








THE BORDEN COMPANY 
a 152 Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. | 








Please send me my free copies of Baby's 
Welfare and What Other Mothers Say. 








THE MORNING STAR OF 
AFRICA 


[Continued from page 119] 


the thick of the fight against the blackest 
inhumanities. In 1848 Livingstone built 
his third house, moving into it from a 
hut of reeds through which the tropical 
winds blew the candles into icicles at 
night, and swarms of flies and bugs en- 
tered to torment the inmates by day. 
After this third house was destroyed by 
the raiding Boers, Livingstone never built 
another. In April, 1852, he sent his family 
back to Britain and became a homeless 
wanderer, patterned after Him “who had 
not where to lay His head.” 

Central Africa: had gripped his soul, 
turning northward again. The start was 
made on the 11th of November 1853; 
on the 31st of May 1854 he entered the 
town of Loanda completely exhausted 
by semi-starvation, fever and dysentery. 
By this time the various learned Societies 
of Europe and the United Kingdom had 
been made aware of the new star arising 
over Africa’s gloomy horizon. But for his 
intrepid purposes the route from the West 
was useless, and he decided to follow the 
Zambesi to its mouth. By the end of 
November, 1855, he heard the thunders 
of a mighty cataract which none but 
natives eyes had seen. He named this 
natural wonder Victoria Falls in honor of 
the Queen of England. 

In two years and six months he com- 
pleted one of the most amazing and use- 
ful journeys on record. When he began 
it the map of Africa from Kuruman to 
the Zambesi and Timbuktu was virtually a 
blank. When he finished it, in the words 
of the British Encyclopaedia, “nothing 
but envy or ignorance could throw any 
doubt on the originality of his discoveries.” 

On December 12th, 1856 Livingstone 
reached England, sighting the white cliffs 
of Dover of which Shakespeare sings, 
after an absence of sixteen years. 

His staunch friends welcomed him home 
as warmly as ever. He needed sympathy, 
for he had lost his beloved wife and in- 
comparable helpmeet at Shupanga on the 
27th of April, 1862. 

His sole consolation was his task, de- 
spite its increasing terrors. For the third 
time he returned to it and resumed the 
fight against slavery which daily grew 
more desperate. He landed at Zanzibar on 
the 28th of January, 1866, and started for 
the interior on the fourth of April. His 
company consisted of thirteen Sepoys, ten 
Joanna men and thirteen African boys; 
besides camels, buffalos, mules and don- 
keys. His exploration work across much 
hitherto unknown country was accom- 
plished in three months. My readers should 
fix their minds on it, for it cost Living- 
stene his health. Fever ate into his iron 
frame and left it a ruckle of bones. He lost 
the goats on which he depended for milk 
to nourish his emaciated body. His medicine 
chest was stolen, his company had either 
deserted him or perished by starvation 
and the sword. He had the impression 
that he was in hell. So four hidden years 
dragged out day by day, their every hour 
more burdensome, only to find his granite 


will more fixed than ever. It was the 
lowest ebb of his fortunes. Sheeref, the 
Arab he had trusted, sold all his goods 
and left him a penniless, famished fever- 
stricken pauper when he reached Ujyi in 
October, 1871. 

But the day following his errival Susi, 
his boy, came running up in great excite- 
ment. “Master! an Englishman! I see 
him!” Livingstone crawled feebly out of 
his hut to look upon a band of blacks 
laden with utensils and provisions in 
abundance. To our lasting honor as a 
nation, the American flag led the proces- 
sion. Yet as Henry M. Stanley—for it was 
he—approached the worn and suffering 
hero, all he said was, “Dr. Livingstone, I 
presume?” Then hands clasped, and the 
Doctor murmured “Yes.” Livingstone 
looked then over sixty years; he was 
grey-bearded, and wore a ragged pair of 
grey tweed trousers and a red sleeved 
vest over his shirt. His clothes, though 
much frayed were scrupulously clean. He 
showed how overwrought and wild he 
was. Stanley had been sent by the pro- 
prietor of the New York Herald to find 
the lost explorer. No nobler deed was ever 
done by journalism for an individual or 
for Africa. And both these men, so differ- 
ent yet so alike in some respects, rejoiced 
that the quest had ended successfully. 

But Livingstone had no sooner regained 
some vigor than he insisted on pushing 
forward. His diary tells the story of these 
last days. I confess I always read it with 
melancholy pride and with emotions too 
deep for tears. Each day he became more 
frail and lost more blood. His faithful 
native boys now carried him in a kitanda, 
a species of cradle on a pole. But even 
that method of transit was too much for 
his exhausted state. On the 29th of April, 
1873, the party came to the banks of the 
Lulimala River, and there, in a hut built 
for him, this Ambassador of God lay 
down to rest. Early in the morning, Susi 
his body servant, looked in to see if all 
was right. Peering into the darkness 
scarcely relieved by the stump of a candle, 
he found his master kneeling by his bed- 
side in the attitude of prayer, his head 
buried in his hands on the pillow. The 
spirit of Africa’s mediator had passed on 
to the One Mediator between God and 
man. No white man was within hundreds 
of miles, so Jacob Wainwright, one of 
Livingstone’s black boys, read the English 
burial service. Having prepared his body 
these African natives with utmost fidelity 
carried it on their shoulders eight hundred 
miles to the coast.. From there it was 
conveyed to England, and finally laid in 
the nave of Westminster Abbey. The emi- 
nent men of the Empire and of other lands 
stood around the grave. Although he did 
not know it at the time, his dying prayer 
was answered. He had killed the slave 
trade in Africa. His reward in Heaven 
was dimly echoed by the unanimous “well- 
done” of earth. His name is inscribed high 
on the golden roll of God’s saints as the 
Morning Star of Africa. 


Price List of New McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly 


everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you can’t 


secure them, write to The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City, or 
to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired and enclosing the price stated 


below in stamps or money-order. 
Second St., San Francisco, Cal., 82 N. 


Branch Offices, 208-12 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill., 140 
Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga., 819 Broadway, Kansas City, 


Mo., 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada; 204 Gt. Portland Street, London, England. 
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~to every spare niche 
in the lunch box: - : 


ET peanut butter sandwiches 
fill every spare nook of the 
school lunch box. For they'll be 
needed to fill the crannies of the 
youngster’s hungry stomach. 


And they'll be the first choice 
out of the box, too. There’s no 
dallying over a peanut butter 
sandwich, particularly if it’s made 
with Beech-Nut. Its flavor at- 
tracts and its nutritious good- 
ness puts the youngsters in fettle 
for study or play. 


Such tempting, such flavory 
sandwiches are made only with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. Try 
putting two or three instead of 
only one in the school lunch box 
—and we'll wager not one will 
come back. 





BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut 
Butter 


| Beech-Nut quality—at every-day prices 
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ORIGINAL IMPORTATIONS SELECTED AT THE RECENT 
—PARIS OPENINGS— 
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No. 4884. Original Model by 
Chantal. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Two-Piece Dress; with front 
godets, Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
56 to 42 bust. Size 36, blouse, 
1% yards of 40-ineh material ; 
skirt, collar and cuffs, 1% 
yards of 40-inch. Width, about 
2 yards, 
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SPORTS CLOTHES WITH CHIC 


HANTAL and Jane Regny are new influences in Paris 

designing. They dress all women so they look young. The 
frocks shown on this page, specially selected for those who 
want to be well dressed, are the last word in smart clothes. 
Chantal’s frock is in two pieces, of heavy crepe, the jumper 
short and belted, the skirt pleated at front. Regny’s frock in 
gray and green is in two pieces with a highly diverting jumper. 
Both of these frocks illustrate the popular fashion for bows. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. 4864. Original Model by 
Regny. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Two-Piece Dress; with applied 
bands. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36, blouse, 
1% yards of 40-inch; skirt 
and bands, 2% yards of 40- 
inch. Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards, 





‘atterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 87th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120, 
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(/ Mesccot L chounier 
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Vo 1879, Original Model by Doucet. 
Ladies’ and Visses’ Slip-On Dress; 
gathered front. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 


G to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 3% 
vards of 40-inch material; contrast 


na. 1 yard of 40 inch. Width at lower 


edge, about 15Q yards, 


Vo. 4862. Original Model by Lebouvier. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress; with slip. 


Sices 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Sice 386 requires 4% yards of 40-inch 


material: slip, 1%3 yards of f0-ineh 


(crosswise), Width at lower edge, 


about 1% yards. 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, 
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FABRIC MOVEMENT FOR GRACK 


4L these four designers whose gowns are shown on this page, 
develop the loose, detached pieces on the foundation of the 
frock, which gives so much grace when a woman walks. Also they 
blouse the material over the low waistline. This is the earliest 
movement towards grace that Greece produced. No two methods 
are alike. The square neck is shown, a fashion that strengthens. 
One gown illustrated here shows Jenny’s deep cape in pale rose, 
which is the daytime substitute of her pale rose evening yoke. 
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No. 4873. Original. Model by Jenny 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Two-Piece Dress ; 

wrap-around skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 

36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 3°. 

yards of 40-inch material; contrast 

ing, °& yard of 40-inch. Width at lowe 
edge, ahout 1% yards. 


No. 4867: Origunut Model by Lelong. 
Ladies’: and Misses’ Slip-On Dress; 
with jabot and circular flounces. Sizes 
16 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Siz 


36 requires 4% yards of 40-inch ma 


terial. Width at lower edge, abou! 
1% yards. 





“postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 87th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 
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Emb. No. 927 


No. 4870. Original Model by Lanvin. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On Dress. 

Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 

36, 2% yards of 40-inch; sleeves, 1% 

yards of 40-inch. Width, about 1% 

yards. Embroidery No. 927 in darning- 
stitch may be used. 


No. 4881. Original Model by Agnes. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On Dress; 

with pleated front. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 

36 to 44 bust. Size 36, waist, 154 yards 

of 40-inch; contrasting, 1% yards of 

40-inch material. Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 
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FOUR SMART FRENCH FROCKS 


ERE are pictured notable costumes from France just when 
the hum of the sewing machine is heard over the land. 
They are satin crepe, beloved by the French designers this season, 
of flowered silk in small formal patterning which Paris finds 
preferable to fantastic figurations, and of flat erepe which stands 
the «test of time. Ornamental sleeves are emphasized, and the 
diagonal waistline which Paris sponsors, as it does all diagonals 
this season. Pleats or gathers in groups, give movement in skirts. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


4885 
Emb. No, 1557 


No. 4877. Original Modcl by Lelong. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress ; with bloused 

back. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 

bust. Size 36 requires 24% yards of 40- 

inch figured; 15% yards of 40-inch plain 

material, Width at lower edge, about 
134 yards. 


No. 4885. Original Model by Lina 

Mouton. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On 

Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 

bust. Size 86, 3% yards of 40-inch. 

Width at lower edge, about 14% yards. 

Straight-stitch Embroidery No. 1557 
may be used. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 
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~ 4872 


No. 4889. Original Model by Coblentz. 
Girl’s Slip-On Dress; straight pleated 


No. 4888. Original Model by Decré No. 4887. 


Soeurs. Girl’s Dress with guimpe. 


Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 8 requires, skirt. Sizes 4 to 12 years. Size 8 re- 
dress, 2 yards of 40-inch material; quires 1 yard of 32-inch material; 
quim pe 1% yards of 40-inch. skirt and bands, 15% yards of 32-inch. 
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No. 4890. Original Model 
by Suzanne Dubin. Child’s 
Slip-On Dress; with rag- 
lan sleeves. Sizes 2 to 10 
years. Size 6, 1%4 yards of 
36-inch material; contrast- 
ing, % yard of 36-inch. 


No. 4894. Original Model 

by Collin. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; kimono sleeves. 

Sizes 4 to 12 years. Size 6, 

1% yards of 32-inch mate- 

rial; contrasting, % yard 
of 32-inch. 


No. 4872. Original Model 

by Lina Mouton. Girl’s 

Slip-On Dress; drop shoul- 

der. Sizes 4 to 14 years, 

Size 10, 2 yards of 36-inch 
or 40-inch material. 


No. 4871. Original Model 
by Decré Soeurs. Girl’s 
Dress ; with kimono sleeves ; 
inverted pleat at each side 
front. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 
Size 10, 1% yards of 32- 
inch checked material; 1% 
yards of 36-inch plain. 


No. 4875. Original Model 
by Mignapouf. Girl’s Coat. 
Sizes 4 to 12 years. Size 1V 
requires 1% yards of 54- 
inch material; lining, 1% 
yards of 40-inch. 
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Original Model by Collin. 


Girl’s Slip-On Dress; sleeveless jacket. 
Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 10, dress, 2 
yards of 40-inch material; jacket, 4 


yard of 40-inch. 
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No. 4886. Original Model by Suzanne 
Dubin. Girl’s Two-Piece Dress; two- 
piece skirt attached to underwaist. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 10, 2 yards 
40-inch; contrasting, 5 yard 40-inch. 





Patterns may he bought from ail McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 
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No. 4865. Original Model by 
Lelong. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Wrap. Sizes 16 to 18 years, 


36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 4% ; \ 
yards of 40-inch; bands, 1 selina cH 
yard of 40-inch; lining, 3% y 

yards of 40-inch, 4 as 


No. 4882. Original Model by 
Jenny. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Coat No. 4882. Sports Blouse 
No. 4883. Sizes 14 to 18 


years, 36 to 44 bust. Skirt SPRING WRAPS FROM PARIS 


No. 4896. Sizes 30 to 42 
a ics 56 sont, ons te ERE are two coats and a tailored suit that bear important 
se: . Z Age f ame a Paris labels and will determine the trend of fashion over 
32-inch. Width wf a8 ict, here. Lelong’s fanciful coat of blue silk with deep velvet borders 
about 1% yards. has the extended front opening. The exaggerated raglan sleeves are 
No. 4880; Original Model by a leading fashion. Jenny’s tailored suit of gray homespun has ex- 
pret: Ledies’ pat go treme novelty worn with a striped golf shirt cut in one with the 
Coat, Bises 14 to 16 years, trousers. Agnes’ black silk rep coat accentuates the low hipline. 
36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 2% ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
yards of 54-inch; facings, % 
yard of 40-inch; lining, 2% 
yards of 40-inch. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 
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No. 4869. Original Model by Le- 
bouvier. Ladies’ and Misses’ Two- 
Piece Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% yards 36- 
inch; collar and cuffs, %& yard 36- 
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No. 4859. Original Model by Dre- 
coll. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On 
Dress; with two-piece skirt. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial; girdle, 1% yards of 12- 
inch. Width at lower edge, 
about 15% yards. 


inch. Width, about 1% yards. 
Darning-stitch trimming may be 
made with Embroidery No. 927. 
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Emb, No. 1267 




















PARIS FAVORS PLEATS 


ARIS pleats with enthusiasm this spring. 
These new French sports frocks show pleats 
| at front, sides, or all around; in groups, and in 
varying widths. Another fashion of importance 
is the sleeveless jacket shown by Premet at the 
| center of the page. Often it differs from its 
| | pleated skirt in color or fabric. In such informal 
| frocks the V-shaped neck is used instead of the 
square. Any style of collar serves to outline 
it. A woman’s neck length determines that. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 








\ No. 4876. Original Model by Premet. Ladies’ ana 
Visses’ Ensemble Dress; with sleeveless jacket. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, dress Gs 
and bands, 3% yards of 40-inch material; jacket, ( no xf f 
15% yards of 40-inch. Width, about 2% yards. wee Av 
Votif in satin- or outline-stitch may be made 

with Embroidery No. 1267 4859 





S19, | 3) 
SYOUUM US 


4869 


Emb. No. 927 





ge prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, posta 
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NR 4866 i 
ys Ki. 


No. 4866. Original Model by Anna. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress; with 
guimpe. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 46 bust. Size 36, dress, 2% 
yards of 40-inch; guimpe, 1 yard 
of 40-inch. Width, about 1% 
yards. Motif No. 13877 may be 
worked in satin-stitch. 

















No. 4881. Original Model by 
Agnes. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip- 
On Dress; skirt with front pleats. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36, waist, 2% yards of 32- 
inch; contrasting, 1% yards of 
32-inch material. Width at lower 
edge, about 1% yards. 
















































Nertiol Armand 


4868 








DESIGNS FROM PARIS 








M ARTIAL ET ARMAND has designed 
a double service gown for day or evening 
that shows how strong an influence is the 
economy idea in dress. It is lace trimmed of any \\ | 
fine fabric that serves for formal wear. Agnes \ 
makes a slip-on dress which gives the effect of 
being in two pieces, with the upper section made 
of printed crepe such as all the smart folk at ; 
Cannes and Nice are wearing. Anna designs \ | 
a popular sports frock with a tailored guimpe. \ 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 











} 0. 4868. Original Model by Martial et Armand. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Ensemble Dress; with sleeve- 
less dress and separate jacket blouse; straight 
gathered skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, sleeveless dress, 8 yards of 40-inch mate- 


CZ 
—7ILNNaA rial jacket, 2% yards of 40-inch. Width, 


about 2°, yards. 























4866 
Emb. No. 1377 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120, 
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aN > i ‘ -T ie, : 
a | Gaupy Lanvin Chane Reany J ehounier 


4860 4870 4864 4862 


No. 4860. Original Model > No. 4864. Original Model 
by Goupy. "Ladies? os SKIRTS ARE FULL by F anata Ladies? saa 












































and 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress; Misses’ Two-Piece Dress; 
ee oe — . yg HESE four gowns show what ey ee aa a 
Sizes v 18 years, 36 to ae a a o 18 years, 36 to 4: 
44 bust. Size 36, blouse, = right and “pr see for spring bust. Size 36, blouse, 1% 
1%, yards of 40-inch; con- sunshine. The simplicity of the blouse yards of 40-inch; contrast- 
trasting, 1% yards 40-inch. is offset in each case by the frivolity ing, 2% yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 2% yards. of the skirt. The outline is standard- Width, about 1% yards. 
- ized, but the important features to . 
No. 4870. Original Model be considered are Jane Reegny’s No. 4862. Original Model 
by Lanvir. Ladies’ and re mane Dill by Lebouvier. Ladies’ and 
yo . cen ravat: Lanvin’s shirring : y j L 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress; Cros sed eravat; I AVIS shirring nt Misses’ Dress; with slip; 
| straight skirt with  shir- the front of the skirt; Lebouvier’s skirt with front yoke. Sizes 
} rings at front, Sizes 14 to cravat tied at the shoulder; and 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 
Aa .“%" - hg barns Goupy’s broad, shaped girdle of at nad * _—, > 
Size 36, 3% yards of 36 ‘ —_—- a i ald eae yards o -inch; slip, 1% 
iQ inch material. Width, quilted silk. Sleeves, gay at wrists, yards of 40-inch. Width, 
NY about 1% yards. may be gathered or close fitting. about 1% yards. L 
si i ign inc vig “aa amma ; ANNE RITTENHOUSE : 
4860 4864 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 
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4858 


4858 


No. 4858. Original Model 
by Drecoll. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Dress; with slip. 
Sizes 16 to 18 years, 36 to 
46 bust. Size 36, 3% yards 
of 40-inch; slip, 1% yards 
of 40-inch material. Width 
at lower edge, about 
1% yards. 


No. 4873. Original Model 
by Jenny. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Two-Piece Dress; 
wrap-around skirt. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36, blouse, 234 yards 
of 40-inch; skirt, 14% yards 
of 40-inch. Width, about 
1% yards. 


SMART NECKLINES 


ge realizes the fact that women 
want something new in necklines. 
We -rebel against uniformity so they 
are creating variety. Four treatments 
in necklines are here given. Partiality 
is for the long V-shaped opening which 
runs to the girdle and exposes a vest 
of fine lingerie. The surplice, with its 
severe cross-over neckline, as Jenny 
sponsors it, is brightened by a flower. 
Berthe likes ribbon bandings and bows. 
Lelong gives preference to the high 
decolletage with the shirred shoulders. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


4867 


No. 4857. Original Model 
by Berthe. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Two-Piece Dress; 
pleated tunic. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 46 bust. 
Size 36, 3% yards of 40- 
inch; bands, 5% yards of 
1%-inech ribbon. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 4867. Original Model 
by Lelong. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress ; cir- 
cular flounces. Sizes 16 to 
18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, 4% yards of 40- 
inch; belt and sleeve bands, 
8% yards of 2-inch ribbon. 
Width, about 1% yards. 
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4867 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 
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ENERGIX 
etd snrdn 


THE PERFE¢ 
DRY CLEAN! 


CLEANS PERFECT 
SILK .GLOVES.LA 
AND ALI 


Spots need not spoil 


your good time! 


b+ joanne ou're all dressed and 
ready fora party and suddenly 
discover a spot on your clothing, 
don't let it ruin your fun. Just pour 
some Energine on a soft cloth, rub 
the spots gently—presto, away it goes 
and you’re immaculate once more. 


Energine leaves no odor. There- 
fore, there’s no need to change cloth- 
ing when Energine has been applied. 
It’s easy to use, quick to take effect, 
and is economical. 


35 cents buysa large 10-ounce can 
of Energine. Millions of cans are 
sold annually. Ask for Energine at 
the nearest drug store. 


Energine cleans— easily, quickly, 
economically : 


Suits B®. " 
Hats / as 


Spats \ 
Silks \ ¢ 
Rayon . ‘ / 
Laces ce 
Dresses > 
Scarfs Yar @ 
Neckties f 
Canvas 
Velvet 
Woolens 
Overcoats 


Kid Shoes 








Leather 
Sweaters \ 
Gloves ¢2 


Upholstery ry 


Clean 











The Perfect 


Dry Cleaner 
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4877 
Emb. No. 1563 














4881 4877 4822 4879 4812 





No. 4877. Original Model by Lelong. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 3% 
yards 40-inch. Width, about 1% yards. 
Embroidery No. 1563 may be used. 





\ 


No. 4822. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 4879. Original Model by 
ses’ Dress; blouse attached Doucet. Ladies’ and Misses’ \ eee 





to camisole skirt. Sizes 14to Slip-On Dress; with vest. \i 
18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to \j 
36, 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 44 bust. Size 36, 3 yards of ! 


terial; lower flounce, % yard 

of 40-inch. Width, about 
Pa 154 yards. 

No. 4881. Original Model by 

a Agnes. Ladies’ and Misses’ 

4881 Slip-On Dress; with front 

a pleats. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 

386 to 44 bust. Size 36, 3 

yards of 40-inch; contrast- 

ing, 41% yards of 2-inch rib- 

bon. Width, about 1% yards. 


40-inch material; contrast- 
ing, % yard of 40-inch. 
Width, about 15% yards. 


No. 4812, Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Two-Piece Dress; cami- 
sole skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 
4¥q yards of 36-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. Embroi- 
dery No.1575 may be worked 
in running- and cross-stitch. 





4812 
Emb. No. 1575 


, 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 
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4878 /{ 





& 4831 my. \ 
Q Emb. No. 1578 re i \ 4884 
\ v ¥ 








lo ECHO oe 





PARIS 





4798 4878 4831 4884 4794 
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TREO 
Fashions in Girdle 
Garments for 1927 


‘Brassiere 


gf Mews is no occasion, social 
or otherwise, for which Treo 
does not provide a perfect 
girdle garment. Not is there 
any Treo model which may 


No.4878. Original Model by Redfern. Mis- not be worn all day, everyday. 


ses’ and Juniors’ Slip-On Dress. Sizes 12 
to 20 years. Size 16, 3% yards 40-inch; 
contrasting, 8 yard 40-inch; ribbon, 4% 


Whether your figure is youth- 
ful, medium or large there are 







No. 4831. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, 4 yards of 36-inch. 
Width, avout 1% yards. 
Sleeve motif may be worked 
in chain- and seed-stitch with 
Embroidery No. 1578. 


| No. 4798. Ladies’ and Mis- 
j 4798 ses’ Slip-On Dress; kimono 

Emb sleeves. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
No. 1579 2°26 to 42 bust. Size 36, 4% 
yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. Embroi- 


dery No. 1579 may be devel- 
opedinchain-stitch and beads. 







yards *4-inch. Width, about 1% yards. 


No. 4884. Original Model by 
Chantal. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Two-Piece Dress. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, blouse, 1% yards of | | 
40-inch material; contrast- | 
ing, 1% yards of 40-inch. H 

Width, about 2 yards. | 


No. 4794. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 j \ 
years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 
dress, 3% yards of 40-inch; 
slip and facings, 254 yards 
of 40-inch material. Width, 
dress, about 15% yards, slip, 
1% yards. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, jrom % 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 








many models, all in new and 
novel fabrics, particularly de- 
signed to suit your requite- 
ments —at various prices. 


Every model an original creation 
fashioned by Treo. 


At your favorite shop—or 
write us for “Treo Fashions” 


booklet. 


TREO COMPANY, INC. 
267 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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© ANNE SHRIBER 
N.Y. 


Clare Briggs 


knows “‘when a feller 
needs a friend od 


HIS popular cartoonist, 

who holds the mirror of 
life up before us, and pictures 
us as we think and feel, says, 
“When a feller needs a friend, a 
greeting from the folks at home 
never fails to warm his heart.” 


+ 3 * 


Every day presents an oppor- 
tunity for making others happy 
by remembering important 
occasions in their lives with 
messages of love, encourage- 
ment or sympathy. 


Let Greeting Cards 
express your thoughts 


In any good shop you will find 
a varied and beautiful assort- 
ment of Greeting Cards for every 
occasion. Each card expresses 
exactly the thought you wish to 
convey— whether it be congrat- 
ulation, praise, love, encourage- 
ment, remembrance, good 
wishes or sympathy. 


Cultivate this delightful habit 
of scattering sunshine with 
Greeting Cards. The cost is so 
small, and the reward so great! 


Scatter Sunshine 


with Greeting Cards 
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Ladies’ 
straight skirt. 


inch. 


No. 4869. Original Model by 
Lebouvier. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Two-Piece Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 
38% yards of 36-inch; ribbon 
bands, 2% yards of 1%-inch 
material. Width,about 1% yards. 


No. 4826. Ladies’ and Misses’ 

Slip-On Dress; with peplum. 

Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 

bust. Size 36, waist and peplum, 

1% yards of 40-inch; contrast- 

ing, 2 yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 4866. Original Model by Anna. 
and Misses’ 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 33% yards of 
86-inch; contrasting, 
Width, about 1% yards. 





Dress; wiih 


34 yard of 36- 


No. 4861. Original Model by 

Miler Soeurs. Ladies’ and Mis- 

ses’ Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 

18 years, 36 to 50 bust. Size 36, 

2% yards of 54-inch; belt, 2% 

yards of 1-inch ribbon. Width, 
about 2% yards. 


No. 4802. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 86 to 46 bust. Size 36, 
3% yards of 40-inch material. 
Width, about 1% yards. Em- 
broidery No. 1546 may be de- 
veloped in a variety of stitches. 


























4802 
Emb. No, 1546 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall a 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 
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No. 4885. 





No. 4782. Ladies’ and Misses’ 

Two-Piece Dress; with jacket 

and four-piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 

18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 

85% yards of 40-inch; bands, 

34 yard of 40-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 4797. Ladies’ and Misses’ 

Two-Piece Dress; camisole 

skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 

to 46 bust. Size 36, blouse, 1% 

yards of 40-inch; contrasting, 

2 yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 2% yards. 


Original Model by Lina 
Mouton. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On 
Dress; bloused back; raglan sleeves. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, 3% yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 4830. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; circular flounces. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 40- 
inch; lower flounce, belt and tie 
collar, 1% yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 1%4 yards. 


No. 4878. Original Model by 
Redfern. Misses’ and Juniors’ 
Slip-On Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 
years. Size 16, 2% yards of 40- 
inch; yoke, % yard of 40-inch; 
belt and ties, 5 yard of 40- 
inch. Width, about 1% yards. 





236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 








\, 
\ 


\ 
\ 


\ 


JAN 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
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Slenderizing 
Fashions 








VERY season, thousands of 
stout women and stout misses 

are dressed by Lane Bryant in 
the latest slenderized New York 
styles. These delighted women are 
admired by friends for their per- 
_fect-fitting, fashionable apparel. 


Low Prices—High Quality 
Lane Bryant is the world’s largest 
maker of slenderizing apparel. Thus 
Lane Bryant appene is always low in 

rice, but is hig in quality and value. 
he styles are always correct—the work- 
manship superb—the fabric the best. And, 
whether she is tall, medium or short, 
every stout woman and every stout miss 
is assured a perfect fit. 


Style Book Free 


Lane Bryant’s illustrated Style Book 
is America’s standard style book 
covering all the apparel needs for 















Rieeian stout and full-figured womer. 
Densis Dresses, Coats, Suits, Shoes, Hats, 
Chicago Underwear, Hosiery and Corsets. 
St. Louis Every stout woman wearing 


Brooklyn 
Baltimore 
New York 


sizes 36 to 58, every stout miss 
wearing sizes 16+ to 23+, 





| 


should send for this book. 





Philadelphia 


LANE BRYANT, Dept. 92, New York, N.Y. 
Please mail your free Style Book to 


Name 





Address 














“oN oy 


“f_see aiiies 50 
ts samples 


“* AB.C. Fabrics 


No matter what you plan to make or 
wear, don't—for your own sake — decide 
on any material before you have seen 
these wonderful fabrics. 


For Every Use 
Children’s wear 
Sport wear 
Underwear 


Lingerie 
Linings 
Draperies 


Morning wear 
Afternoon wear 
Evening wear 


Where Richness, Beauty, Silky Sheen 
And Dependability Earn Preference 


A. B. C. PLAIN 
(full name on selvage every yard) 
A. B. C. RAYSLIP 
(full name on selvage every yard) 


A. B. C. WASHABLE PRINTS 


(full name on selvage every yard) 


Look, and Feel Like Silk 
Wear Twice as Long at Half the Price 


Real silk from silk worms, combined with an 
almost invisible filament from the cotton boll 
by the famous A. B. C. Method, giving double 
wear without losing the lasting softness, richness, 
sheen and drape of the silk 


Accept No Substitute 


The full name is on the selvage of every yard of 
genuine A. B. C. Ask your retailer to show you } 
the full name on the selvage. The A. B. C. 
Method is ours. It cannot be duplicated. If he 
cannot supply you, we will make it easy for you 
to get the genuine if you 


Mail Coupon for 50 Free Samples 


Mail to ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc 
45 White Street, New York City 


Be sure to PRINT complete information 





My Address: 


City: coos ores eeee . Mate 


My Retailer is 
His Addrew: 


| r’ 
| | 
| | 
| | 
1 Rip Names ..ccovcccccccscccccccessccceccccececes ] 
| 1} 
| 1} 
| | 
| | 
i 1) 

—l | 


















More People 
Dyeing! 


Thousands of women give old garments 
latest colors, and make drapes and furnish- 


beautiful — thanks to 
you! It’s fun, and 


ings all bright and 
home dyeing. So can 
how it saves money! 


Deep-dyed, rich colors or daintiest tints. 
So easy, if you just use rea/ dye. Diamond 
dyes do a perfect job on any fabric—right 
over other colors. Dye anything; easy as 
washing! 


FREE now at any drugstore: 
Dye Cyclopedia, full of suggestions, with 
simple directions, actual piece-goods color 
samples, ete. Or write for big illustrated 
. book Color Craft free — DIAMOND 
DYES, Dept. 11, Burlington, Vermont. 


Piamond Dyes 


the Diamond 





Make it NEW for 15 cts? 


No. 4887. 
by Collin. 


Original Model 

Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; with pleat insets at 
sides; long gathered sleeves. 


Sizes @ to 14 years. Size 

&, 1% yards of 36-inch or 

1% yards of d4-inch 
material. 








No. 4889. Original Model 
by Coblentz. Girl’s Slip- 
On Dress; straight pleated 
skirt. Sizes 4 to 12 years. 
Size 6 requires 1% yards 
of 36-inch material; collar 
and sleeve bands, %4 yard 
of 86-inch. 


4892 


No. 4891. Original Model 
by FPilet. Child’s Dress 
with bloomers. Design for 
embroidery in French knots 
included. Sizes 3, 4, 6 
and 8 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 3 yards of 32-inch 
material, 


No. 4892. 
by Brisae. 


Original Model 

Child’s Slip- 
On Dress with two-piece 
skirt. Embroidery design 
in satin-stitch included. 
ree 4 to 10 years. Size 

8, 1% yards ¢ 36-inch; yoke, 
sk irt band, 5% yard 40-inch. 
No. 4888. Original Model 
by Decré Soeurs. Girl’s 
Dress with guimpe; box- 
pleated skirt. Sizes 4 to 
14 years. Size 8, dregs, 2% 
yards of 32-inch material ; 
bands, %& yard of 36-inch; 
guimpe, 1% yards 36-inch. 


No. 4874. Original Model 
by Decré Soeurs. Child’s 
Coat and Hat; with cape. 
Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 4 
requires 1% yards of 40- 
inch or 1%& yards of 54- 
inch material; lining, 1% 
yards of 40-inch. 





Patterns 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., 


may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 
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18 § oa Lipstick 
Will Give You 


New Beauty That Lasts All Day 


because it’s waterproof and smearproof. One applica- 
tion sta; from morning ’til night. The color is an 
indescribable blend of and | orange, bo dashing, 
exotic, yet sosubtlyna 


And Lasting Deeuty for Your Cheeks 
Kissproof is waterproof rouge. This flattering new 
shade has a tone allits own. It will give your color- 
ing a depth— a transparency almost startling in its 
sheer beauty. Made in both paste and compact form. 


Kissproof Powder 
with the base of lanolin—the most soothing, adhesive, 
expensive ingredient used in the finest tissue creams— 
makes ‘oof stay on as no other powder ever has. 
Use Kissproof, the waterproof, smearproof, windproof 
cosmetics. Makethemost of your beauty. 
Atall the pat stores or direct, or send for free samples, 








Powder $1.00 Lipstick 50c 
Send for Kissproof Beauty Box 


Delis het Pepegaterine, Inc., Dept. 2084 
ve., 


Civ 








Send me t —m oot Ligeti ‘peaae Box ;—"8 a week's sup- 
ly of Kiseproot tick, Kiseproof Roug issproof Face 
Powder ani Delica Br row. "I enclose 20c toc cover cost of pack- 

ing and mailing. Underline shade er 


FLESH WHITE BRUNETTE 

















Save 13t lof 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


New FREE book quotes Re- 
duced F; ) Prices. In- 
troduces sensational 5-Year 
Guara 















EAUTIFUL Infants’, 

Style Book sent free. 
Pictures everything to outfit 
babies and children (up to 6 years of Set). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free, Write today. 








Cane Bryant s2s'"2 NewYork 














To acquaint every moodiaworker 

with the unusual values we give, w 
will send postpaid for cals 10c ‘sil. 
ver or stamps), ail the following: 


on €: B 
ee cena ailk floes 
a eS tnih ‘tog fer’ holder. 

? %,. Boil-Proot 

Six-Strand 
Artificial Embroidery Floss 
has the ful finish and lasting 


(6) 
irginia Snow, Dept. 263 Elgin, ti, 





invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


Wedding 223=seve: 
vi . 
pene of en’ bo Gating $4 -00. 


C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 8 2 t., F 
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y YW Newest in 
as Ale 
n Fast Color 
m Wash Fabrics — 


Ly 
ts SAMPLES FREE 

New, fresh, dainty creations in prints, plains, 
“{ — voiles, woven checks, woven stripes, shantungs, 
_ ri) suitings— lovely color harmonies and modish 
s. Parisian designs—are rep d inthe “* Peter 
“ Pan Sampler’’ with its 30 samples of 
S, 


GENUINE 


' Prtier Pan 
; Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Mail the coupon today—or, if you prefer, just 
write your name, address, dealer’s name and 
whether he sells Peter Pan—and we shall be 
glad to send you this “Peter Pan Sampler” 
free of all charge. 

Make any test you wish to prove out 

the color fastness of these modestly 

priced fabrics—and remember that 

the Peter Pan name on the selvage 
¥ means the absolute protection of the 

guarantee stated in the coupon. On 

sale at reliable dealers. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
42-C White Street, New York 








Please send me ‘“‘The Peter Pan Sampler’’ of 30 
samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 


Name 
Street Address or P. O. Box ___ 


City and State = 











Dealer's Name — 
Does he sell Genuine Pever Pan Fast Color Fabrics? 
















“We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades.—Henry Glass & Co.” 
































Think of all the pleasant things 
you could do with a crinkly new 
$5.00 bill. You might use it for a 
new hat or shoes, a [trip to the 
theater, a. gift to some friend, any 
| one of a thousand ways. 


| McCall’s will give you $5.00 or 
more, in return for a little of your 








- 
a spare time now. The coupon below 
will bring you complete information. 
| 
| ae 
re Dept. 4R, McCall’s Magazine 
g: 250 West 37th St., New York 


Please tell me without obligation or 
expense how I can get an extra $5.00 
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No. 4863. Original Model 
by Mignapouf. Child’s 
Slip-On Dress ; puff sleeves ; 
gathered skirt. Sizes 2 to 
8 years. Size 8, 2% yards 
of 86-inch material; rib- 
bon trimming, 94% yards 
of each color. 


4893 


No. 4874. Original Model 
by Decré Soeurs. Child’s 
Coat and Hat; with, three 
circular capes. Sizes 2 to 
8 years. Size 8 requires 2 
yards of 64-inch mate- 
rial; lining, 2% yards of 
40-inch. 


No. 4890. Original Model 
by Suzanne Dubin. Child’s 
Slip-On Dress; with long 
raglan sleeves. Sizes 2 to 
10 years. Size 8, 15% yards 
of 40-inch; sash 2% yards 
of 3-inch ribbon. Embroi- 
dery No. 1565 suggested. 


No. 4895. Original Model 
by Brisac. Girl’s Sleeveless 
Dress. Sizes 4 to 12 years. 
Size 8 requires, overdress, 
1% yards of 36-inch or 
40-inch material; under- 
dress, 1% yards of 40-inch 
material. 


No. 4878. Original Model 
by Redfern. Misses’ and 
Juniors’ Slip-On Dress; 
with cape and bloused 
back ; long gathered sleeve 
with circular cuff. Sizes 12 
to 20 years. Size 12, 3 yards 
of 40-inch material. 


No. 4893. Original Model 
by Suzanne Dubin. Girl’s 
Coat; with raglan sleeves; 
convertible collar. Sizes 4 
to 12 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial; lining, 1% yards of 
40-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 








Telephone your 
decorator to call and 
show you 


; MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 


Let him see the rooms you wish to 
decorate and he will help you select 
the proper Sanitas styles to harmonize 
with the furnishings. 


You can select from the 138 Sanitas 
numbers, the correct styles for any room 
in the house. 


Sanitas is the original cleanable wall 
covering. Made on cloth, with a sur- 
face of oil colors, impervious to water 
and finger stains. Will not tear, crack 
or peel, Children cannot harm Sanitas 
—a damp cloth wipes dirt right off. 


Get in touch with your 
decorator early and arrange 
with him’ for your Spring 
redecorating with Sanitas. 
Ask him to show you the 
138 beautiful new patterns. 





Look for 
this trade 
mark 


Write us for samples and 
descriptive booklet 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 6, New York 




















earn right at home in spare 
me to make your own clothes 
in the newest, love- 
liest styles for a 
third or a half of 
what you pay in 
the shops. 

The Woman’s In- 
stitute will teach 


Li 
ti 


style into every- 
thing you make just 
as it has taught 
more than 230,000 
other women and girls 
in the last ten years. 
New, illustrated, sim- 
ple method makes 
everything easy. 


Mail the 

coupon 

today for 

Free Booklet, ‘‘How 

to Make Beautiful 

Clothes,’’ and learn how you 

can have more and prettier 

clothes and earn $20 to $40 a week 
besides. 





















oS heckeaherletvioene 


Woman’s Institute, Dept. 3-R, Scranton, Penna. 
Wit cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
of your booklet, ‘‘How to Make Beautiful Clothes.’’ 


Home Dressmaking Millinery 

Professional Dressmaking Cooking 
a RIE es see Tay CREST POET eee ee ae 

(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Us cike a disnes sesh cia desenssestcctitine iets din nthe 





se ee ee ee ee ee ee 














Stops odor 
all day 


with one 
application 


UST amorning application and you're 
fresh and dainty all day long—free 
from that persistent underarm odor 

which soap and water can’t keep off. 


Creme Odorono scientifically corrects 
the odor of perspiration without check- 
ing moisture. . 

Smooth, soft, fragrant, quickly applied, 
vanishing instantly—a joy to use! No 
grease or color to stain your clothing. 
At all toilet counters, 25c large tube. 


- FREE SAMPLE -_. 
Huth Tlie 


The Odorono Company 
64 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free sample 
tube of Creme Odorono 













Name.. 


WII, ntsc aaiinclincatenadinReimasaboendaienltihinind-os 











Prin BOURJOIS} 


france 
™% 28 RucocrcaPax wo 


AVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 


This exquisite Parisian creation refines 
your skin to delicate transparency and 
its fragile youthfulness lasts indefinitely. 


A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 
Also eight handmade French Rouges 
by Bourjois suiting every complexion. 

Paris - - BOURJOIS, Inc. - - New York 


Reg. U S 
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eauty Doctor Gives Fine 
Recipe for the Hands 


Many women will undoubtedly be 
gzlad to know how they may have 
beautiful, white, soft, pretty hands re- 
wardless of the work they have to do, 
The secret lies in rubbing a little Ice- 
Mint into the hands occasionally pre- 
ferably just before retiring at night. 
In the morning you will be agreeably 
surprised at the pleasant transforma- 
tion that has been wrought by even a 
single application. Ice-Mint is made 
from a Japanese product that is sim- 
ply marvelous for its beautifying prop- 
erties whether used on the hands or 
face. Regardless of what kind of work 
a woman does she should have pretty 
hands as they are really the true marks 
of refinement. A few applications of 
Ice-Mint will actually make any woman 
proud of her hands and skin. It costs 





little and is sold and recommended by 
good druggists everywhere. 
This recipe is worth keeping. 






ANT WORK.c.-? 


Earn $18 to a week RETOUCHING photes Men 

0 selling of canvassing. ¢ teach you, 

Hr Paies em foymant, furnish WORKING OUT- 
. Limited offer. Write today. 

ARTCRAFT STUDIOS. Dept. 86, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicage 
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No. 4811. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; with pleated front. 

Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 12 

requires 2% yards of 36- 

inch or 1% yards of 54- 

inch material; contrasting, 
% yard of 36-inch. 


me 
{ECHO 


DE 








4810 Bs} 


No. 4810. 


Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; inverted pleat at 
each side front; turnover 
collar. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 12 requires 25% yards 
of 36-inch or 1% yards of 
54-inch material. 





No. 4894. Original Model 
by Collin. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; short kimono 


sleeves; pleated front. Sizes 


4 to 12 years. Size 12 re- 

quires 23% yards of 36-inch 

material; contrasting, 1% 
yard of 36-inch. 


No. 4805. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; kimono sleeves 

lengthened. Sizes 6° to 14 

years. Size 12 requires 2% 

yards of 36-inch material ; 

contrasting collar qnd tie, 
% yard of 36-inch. 


No. 4887. Original Model 
by Collin. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; with sleeveless jac- 
ket. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 
Size 12, dress, 2% yards of 
40-inch; jacket and bind- 
ing, 1% yards of 40-inch. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 
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_ GREAT NORTHERN LAND 
IS ADVENTURE LAND 












Mountain Climbing—another 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


| Open June 15 to Sept. 15 

In this incomparable Alpine Playground you 
can fish for gamy trout; hike or ride horseback 
to colorful canyons and flashing waterfalls; 
shoot shaggy Rocky Mountain goats—with a 
camera; or enjoy impressive panoramas from 
comfortable motor coaches and launches. 
Choice of go-as-you-please tours or Burlington 
Escorted Tours. Mail coupon for information! 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 








A. J. Dickinson, 
py Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me free books about 
Glacier National Park. I am also 
especially interested in: 


MC-4 


Wes' venture Lan 
{ Burlington Escorted Tours 





Mail the 


Coupon 


Address 


| $< 

| 

‘Whooping Cough 

| Parents describe the relief obtained, particu- 
larly at night, as wggderful. Introduced in 1879, 


























Send for descriptive booklet 144 
For Sale by Druggists 
VAPO - CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Bldg. 
Montreal, Canada 









your Linens, Table Cloths, Nap- 
kins, Sheets, Pillow Cases, Towels, 
Handkerchiefs, etc. 

The newest and most economical 
method of monograming your per- 
sonal belongings, Saves many hours 
of hand work, gives all the effect of 
old fashioned hand embroidery. 
Ask your Department Store Art 
Needlework or Lace Department for 
Venetian Maid Monograms. Four sizes priced at 6c, 12c, 20c, 
and 35c each. If not at your dealers, write giving initial and 
enclosing 10c for sample and price list. 


Venetian Monogram Corp. 
268 Fourth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 





Amazing relief. for you. Stops burning, ach- 
ing, tender, swollen, calloused,torturing feet. 
Foot trouble mastered in marvelous CAL-O- 
CIDE. Wear shoes you like. One application 
of CAL-O-CIDE and corns and callouses gone 
like magic. At druggists, or send 35c for full 
size package, and treatise on foot trouble. 
MEDCO CO., DEPT. A, DAYTON, OHIO 
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IMPORTED LINENS 
so easily duplicated 


HE smart imported linens are 

worked with linen thread. You 
can now get this linen thread and give 
the same beauty of finish to your own 
linens. 

Barbour’s Art Needlework Book 
No. 2 makes it easy to learn Italian 
hemstitching. It gives simple direc- 
tions and carefully drawn illustrations 
of each stitch. Send coupon below. 

Barbour’s Linen Thread comes in one ounce 
a balls of white, ecru and natural, sizes 12 to 50, 

at 35c; and in 21% yard skeins of twelve 
fast colors (medium size only), at 





J At leading art needlework shops and de- 
partment stores. If your dealer cannot sup- 

<q ply you send = his name and address. The 
Linen Thread -» Dept.N -5,96 Franklin St., 
New York. 


Easily followed di- 
rections for cuiwork, 
crochet, fancy 
— a mono- 
ams, etc. Send @ 
Sime for this book 


BARBOUR'S 
Linen Thread 


FOR ART NEEDLEWORK 


LLP HRRRRPE EL Y ERE PE Y&XXX PLY RD DDH DDS LAD DD YD 








ad oe 
: q Detinen ae Soya 
: Enclosed is one dime for Barbour Book No. 2. . 
9) Name (Print). .......0-0.cccesecccececes cooee If 
Me) I Sotecrsriiesse) soc vin Canmnneamnecs 
Be MRM 55508 ih asa 2h. Sg ok tipi . 
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About Babies 








ru- 





19, 

m- 

ent 

| at 

at- 

cr- 

- Both of these books are FREE 

4A ” One el catalog illustrating and describing eueraiitien te in 
infants” and children’s wearing apparel sent FREE for 

: the ae. This catalog pric Seay ow you may — 

0. withou ny of cost to you,a opy of Dr. Lowry 

ork celebrated < loth-bound book on the ‘Care and Feeding 
of In 

N Our catalog contains the most completelines of infants’ 


and children’s wear ever published, and in addition illus- 

trates and describes the most approved lines of Mater- 

nity Corsets, ay? Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing 

Sacques, Dainty Lingerie, together with the newest 

9 Broadway — “nifth vavenne styles in dresses, suits, 
coats, waists, skirts, etc. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction on everything we 
send or money refunded. Do not fail to write today 
- for sot copy of our handsome catalog, mailed FREE upon 

application. 


tu BELLASHIESS EO si. 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & ee Sts. 
128 M NEW YORK CITY.N 128 M 































ENS and BEA’ 
OyELAS HES and BROWS 
INST. .¥,makes them appear 
: naturally cen dark, slong and and Iyxurl- 









' Zpression any face. Perf 
fii —* of lovely 
i harmless, Paws , eee proof liq- 


gid, id, BLACK oF peor” 70 at your 


MAYBELLINE CO., PCO, CHICAGO 
















Spool Silk, Dress Silks, 
Women’s fine Silk Hosiery. 
Brainerd & Armstrong 
Spool Silk. 

Made of famous Corticelli Silk 
Style booklet sent free on request 
‘The Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 
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4890 






No. 4890. Original Model 


by Suzanne Dubin. 


Slip-On Dress; with short 
raglan sleeves. Sizes 2 to 
10 years. Size 10 requires 


2% yards of 32-i1 
terial; contrasting, 


of 32- or 36-inch. 


No. 4799. Girl 
Piece Dress; 
blouse; with 


front. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
154 yards 
of 36-inch material; 


Size 12, blouse, 


skirt, 14% yards of 


No. 4871. Original Model No. 4752. Misses’ and No. 4800. Girl’s Slip-On 


by Decré Soeurs. 
Dress; kimono 
lengthened; Sizes 


14 years. Size 10, waist,1 years. Size*12, 3 yards of Size 12, 2% yards of 36- 


yard of 54-inch; e 
ing, % yard of 


’s Two- 





EVERYBODY TALKING ABOUT THEM! 


SEW- SIMPLE 
PANTY DRESSES 


EVERYBODY MAKING THEM-—FAST! 
As simple as cutting a paper doll. 


Every pattern is marked on the fabric ITSELF— 
clear, accurate, unmistakable—every = a five 
oajectment joining, etc., and every 

e fabric-design will come correc tly in cry completed 
pak All as simple as cutting a paper doll. 








10 Minutes to Cut—40 Minutes to Sew—All Done 
{Less than an hour. All “Bag EAE put on and wear, 
The New—19: imple’ 


phn A poe yn 
* Sizes: gees $4.25 


Cheery, dashing, Basie ~y colors that a leash at 
the tub and the sun and ALWAYS be free we 
and new-looking for the ‘“‘SEW-SI PLE 4 
sinks the color into and through every ised, 


GUARANTEE 

We will give TWC dresses of ‘“‘“SEW-SIMPLE” 
for one that fades. 

BEAR MILL MANUFACTURING CO, 


en » the envelope and start at once to cut and 
sheet inside tells at a glance. No 
passing. Nod delay. You CAN’T go wrong ; 
No pattern to buy. You save all that expense. Piet 
bre how finished dress will look. Wonderful! “So 

















ASY! Beautiful! 
" fussing with yn gol a. calculating. No over- 
supply or shortage ‘of material. No puzzling to lay 


Pag right, they are laid “ ht already. No worry if 

he fabric-design will join right in the finished dress. 
You save all that uneertainty-all I time. It has all 
been attended to for you. ALL o 












































Child’s 









uch ma- 
Y%, yard 













slip-on 
pleated 












§4-inch. 4752 4800 


Girl’s Juniors’ Slip-On Dress; Dress; with pleated side 
sleeves with pleated front skirt panels; short kimono 
4 to section. Sizes 12 to 20 sleeves. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 


ontrast- 40-inch material; collarand inch material; collar and 
54-inch. cuffs, % yard of 36-inch. cuffs, % yard of 36-inch. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 





236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 


CUT chy 
say so! 
FASCINATING i237 iuiitenste 
begin ve them, 
FUN Just_wait till you’ve made 
YOUR first ““SEW-SIMPLE.” 
Every ‘ Bay SIMPLE” dress comes in a glassine 
envelope wi he name ‘‘SEW-SIMPLE” rel ARAN- 
TEED FAST COLON plainly printed on every dress and 


envelope. The name on the — and dress is YOUR 
PROT: tage Look for it. 


FREE COUPON EREE st AE oor 


And ALL the news about SEW-SIM 





BEAR MILL MFG. 
123 Franklin Street, Now York, N. Y. 


Send FREE Samplé¢s and FREE Style Sheets; tell me 
ALL the news about SEW-SIMPLE. 














AKE them yourself at 
home, so natural, so @ 
perfect in form and color ~ 
that your friends will insist 
they arereal. And they will 
stay fresh for weeks! 
Making beautiful flowers of 
Dennison Crepe Paper isone 
of the most popular new 
arts. It’s surprisingly easy, 
costs so little and there are somany ways to usethem, 
Youcan make roses, poppies, lilies, carnations—more 
than 60 different kinds, In the house they add acolor- 
ful decoration for table or window, Make them for 





your church, your school, or makemoney selling them. 


Special Demonstration Offer 


| Sothatyoumay prove to your own complete satisfac- 


tion how easily you can 1 aaa by this new plan, 
we will send you absolutel teinstructions 





for making lovely Sweet — Simply send coupon. 
| p——Dennison’s, Dept. 3-D, Framingham, Mass.—— 


Iam interested in your new method of making 
Crepe Paper Flowers, Please send me free com- 
plete instructions for making Sweet Peas, 
Name 
Street (or R.F.D.) 
City State 

[Why not let us send you someof the famous 
books of Dennison-craft? Simply check those 
you want and enclose ]0 cents for each]. 


«Crepe Paper Sooteuies. Sealing Wax Craft 
Table Decora Decorations ...Weaving Paper Rope 
a Room ManagersWanted 


hp red Ka pow tea rooms rooms, cafeterias, lunch 
call ete inns, now open =e week are 
, assistant Ly 
500 to 5.000 Fins Year, 
saad e. by fer, weeks wi Ge Lewis 
e fou in 
opperianiiey, “ri K 
Lewis mi ies Room Institute 


ps Dept. AE-5051 Washington, D.C. 
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and a Safer Babyhood 


With baby in KIDDIE- KOOP, there is no frenzied un- 
certainty as to his ‘‘where-a-bouts”’ and “‘what-a-bouts”’. 
Cares for baby from his first days thru his first years. 

Screened top and sides for better hygiene indoors and 
out; portable and folding for easy carriage; dropside for 
mother-convenience; swivel, rubber-tire wheels for easy, 
silent motion; 2-position springs for double * 













use; white or ivory finish, easy to clean. 

Economicai,— bassinet, crib, playpen 
combined—at one 
cost. Several mod- 
els complete with 
mattress $20.25up, 
plus freight. 


wt om) ow Theos 
y oor 
modern CRIB Bisypen 
t in plain envelope. 


sent i 
Satisfy yourself of the 
economy and serviceabdil- 
ity of kibpie-K oop. 





res. £. M. 

SeELE apie: 

pt. 1601, duy St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Crib—springs and 
mattress lower 





Be sure it is Trimble Nursery Furniture) 








ex't let your beautiful blonde hair get dull, 
dark, faded or streaked. Blondex, a wonderful 
new shampoo for blondes only, keeps light hair | 
from darkening and brings back the golden gleam 
and sparkle to dull, faded blonde hair. Not a dye. 
No harmful chemicals. Nearly a million users. 


FREE—TRIAL PACKAGE 


Generous trial package FREE if you write to 
Swedish Shampoo Laboratories, Dept. 164, 303 
Fourth Ave., New York City. Or get regular size 


package at any good drug or department store. | 
1 


} 
| 





A Saner Motherhood 


USE them in food dishes. Our 


Angelus Recipe Book takes 


you into a new and delightful 
realm of cookery. Contains many 
original recipes. We'll gladly 
send you a copy — FREE! 


THE CRACKER JACK CO. 
534 So. Peoria St., Chicago 


mviKevatt)| \Viarshmallows 


Blackstone Marsh- 
mallow Salad 





cAdvance showing 







Now ready — fresh from 
Paris and New York—lat- 
est creations in distinctive 
dresses. Supplied semi- 
made, cut and ready for 
sewing—at great savings. 


FREE STYLE BOOK 


Send for my free book ot 
smart spring modes. Write 


DOLLY GRAY, Dept. M 
525 Broadway New York City 





Earn $50 to $75 a Week 


Earn while you learn in spare time. 8 weeks 
easy lessons make you expert. larcel, 
Bleach, Waves, Dyes, Packs, Diet, Facial, 
Manicure, Massage, 






‘ormula, etc. Author- 
Back Guarantee. No 
experience necessary. GET FREE BOOK. 
Orien 


tem of Bea iture 
Dept. 334 sas Belmont — + Chicago 














Easiest of all spare-time money makers. Hand-color and sell 
our greeting cards. Easter, Mothers’ Day and Birthday line 


now ready. No experience needed. 
month in stare time. 

Send $1.00 for Trial Box 
Contains full assortment Easter cards, colors, brush, instruc- 
tion book. Will sell for $3to $4 colored. Or send forFREE cat- 
tlog ‘Pleasant Pages"’. Describes whole plan. Write quick! 
LITTLE ART SHOP, 236 LA. AVE., Washington, D. C. 


GO INTO BUSINESS f2;,.Yezrsst 
ate a *‘New System Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your 


Many making $50 to 
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No. 4891. A sturdy little 
frock with bloomers 
(adapted to sizes 3 to 
8 years) has its piping 
in the same color as the 
French knot motifs. 





Bloomer Dress 
4891 with Emb. 
Design 
Party Dress No. 4892. The latest 
4892 with Emb. party frock is of soft 
Design taffeta worked with 


chenille or silk floss in 
four shades. For girls 
from 4 to 10 years. 
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Emb. No, 1573 


No. 1573. Little girls 
prefer novelty in trim- 
mings—quaint twin 
ducks for the blouse 
front, or lively deer, or 
a row of soldiers worked 
in scarlet, gold and blue. 


Simple darning-stitch 
does it. 
No. 4872. The belt line 


of the junior frock (4 to 
14 years) is smartly 
accented by a colorful 
floral design worked in 
lazy-daisy, French knots 
and outline. Other adap- 
tations of Emb. No. 
1576 illustrated and 
a useful border. 











Emb., No, 1576 





We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
menor women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t 
put it off. W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 120, E. Orange, N. J. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 
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. vp teers, fomential ; 


by Elisabeth May Blondél 


























Dress 4870 
Emb. No, 1575 


No. 1575. Conven- 
tional motifs lend a 
smart touch to the 
spring frock especially 
when worked in bright 
wools. Four attractive 
ways of using them 
are shown. Dresses 
No. 4870 (sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 42 
bust), and No. 4869 
(sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 42 bust). The 
stitching goes easily, 
in running-, satin- and 
cross-stitch. 


Dress 4869 
Emb., No. 1575 
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NEW LOW RUG PRICES! 


Aw! Kelvety ‘Rugs 
in all Popular Colors~ 


woven from your 


\ OLD RUGS 
.\ CARPETS 


AND CLOTHING 


Not ordinary one-sided rugs 
—but luxurious, velvety rugs, 
that are woven seamless 
and reversible with the 
same smooth, upstanding 
nap on both sides to give 
twice the wear. Any size. 
YOUR CHOICE of col- 
ors: Taupe, Blue, Brown, 
Mole,Mahogany,GreyGreen, 
Mulberry, Walnut, Wis- 
teria, Persian Gold, elc., 
innewcombinations, 
solid, two-toned 
and Jaspé 
effects. 








Sent 
















Bea ig! es 


and 








Var moy, 
4h the 






2m @.. 


Sent FREE 


Mail Coupon To-day OL: 
for Beautiful BOOK in “tame 


29 
Rooms 
in 





mt 








Emb. No. 1575 


















Emb, No, 1574 










1575. Running- and 
cross-stitch work the 
border, and _ satin- 
stitch the spray be- 
low. Described above. 


No. 1574. A small 
floral motif is often 
all that is required 
for the finish of a 
trim model such as 
this (No. 4869, sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 
42 bust). Fine em- 
broidery wools in the 
new shades of blue, 
green, cerise and yel- 
low, interpret the 
chain-stitch flowers 
with French knot 
centers, the lazy-daisy 
leaves and the out- 
lined stems. 


Dress 4869 
Emb. No, 1574 





Colors, and SAMPLES 


There is lots of serviceable material left in 
your old or out-of-date carpets, rugs and 
clothing, no matter how faded or thread- 
bare they are. By the Special Olson Process 
we will reclaim this material like new and 
use it over again. 
First we pull the materials apart by spe- 
| cial shredding machines, and then sterilize, 
| picker, card, comb, bleach and spin it into 
| fine, durable rug yarn—then dye it in any 
of the up-to-date colors, and weave beau- 
| | tiful new velvety rugs at half the} price 
| you expected to pay for your new rugs. 
| Every order shipped in ONE WEEK, 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK -:- ST. LOUIS 


OLSON RUG CO. 


WRITE TO Dept. H-92, Laflin St., CHICAGO 









FULLY 2 
GUARANTEED! . 


We guarantee to satisfy you or pay for your 
materials. All rugs sent for TRIAL in your 
home. WE PAY EXPRESS, Freight, or 
Parcel Post from all states as explained in 
the catalog. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


pce Rug Co., Dept. H-92, 32 Laflin St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Send me yourlatest rug BOOK in col colore, | 
oot NEW LOW PRICES, your TRIAL ER, 
and SAMPLES of rug ped Peed by the | Avwend 
Process. To besent absolutely E, allpostage paid. : 


Colors 





I Name. 

t Street (R.F.D.) 
| Town. State 
i NOTE—To those writing promptiy we will hiutice 


FREE, the new Olson Color Guides, a valuable aid 
in planning new color effectsin your home, 














~ Campbell’s Automatic 


Electric Fireless 
Cooker Range 


Works right off home lighting 
circuit. Does everything any 
rood —o will do and more. 
win price and operating cost. 
matically. Wonderful for pies, 
cakes, roasts, etc. Large electric 


kin, 

splasher back. Beauti 

Grey enamel finish, Write quickly 
‘or easy paymen' 

Special 30 Day Trial Offer 

Write for catalog and factory- 

to-you price. Our low Apes will 

y- 


surprise you. Mail pos’ 
TheWm.Cam bellCo. 
ince, 


1007 Union m Aves, Bina 








PAY $6 a Day [Zz 


taking orders for Zanol Pure 
Food Products, Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Soaps, Laundry and 
Cleaning Specialties and House- 
hold Supplies. Nationally adver- 
tised from coast to coast. Not 
sold in stores. Fast repeaters, 
Big income every day. Exclu- 
sive sale. Nocapital needed 
Big money for spare time. 


Ford auto absolutely 
Free to workers, Write 
for particulars, 


American Products Co, i 
7208 J American Building, Cincinnati, | Ohio 
















INOW $ $24: 45° 


at F; actory Price NO PAYMENT DOWN 
If you write NOW! The old oe of Wing wy wi 
home until July 1, free. Return if you wi Easy terms arrai 


Hear the ool inspiring ton: the secret of which for three 
gr Paro en oer : 40 year guar: ‘aniee., Direc 


FREE TRIAL | 
Titi £ULY 


ishes you to try ae of its rare instruments in your 


Founded "The Famous Win 


59th *¥ 
4 Year | 
erations has been it one eee. 
Direct to 


“The Book f oe oe letamaaion i bout Pianos.’ 14 eeee ‘Teo New York 
i Write World saya: “Every one erated *’ Free and prepaid. Write today. 













le 12, One of Our 38 Stylos 











| WING & SON, 13th Street & 9th Ave., Dept. 20-84, New York, N. Y. ‘nies Player Tienes ona Gentes 


Patterns may be bought Gale all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 





ESCO 


tite m | LETOS ENE 
fame J COOK STOVE 


A Nesco cooks everything 


HOUSANDS of women who are using Nesco Kerosene 

Cook Stoves for the first time are amazed at the unlimited 

range of cooking service. “Nothing” say these women, “is 
impossible on my Nesco”. Steaks, doughnuts, pastries (hard tests 
for any oil stove) are cooked perfectly. Frying, boiling, roasting, 
baking or toasting is an assured success, every time. 
Note the steady blue flame directly under the utensil — giving the 
quick, uniform, intense heat of city gas. No smoke, no soot, no 
odor. With a Nesco 
in your kitchen there 
isno cooking recipe you 
need hesitate to try! 
See your Nesco dealer. 


Send for our beautiful 
booklet showing many 
sizes and models of 
Nesco Cook Stoves. 


NATIONALENAMELING 


& Stampinc Co., Inc. 


Executive Offices: 

425 East Water Street 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 
Factories and Branches: 
Milwaukee Chicago 
Granite City, Ill. St. Louis 
New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Licensed 
Canadian Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove and Foundry 
Company, Penetanguishene, 
Ontario, Canada. 











The clean, blue, 
contact flame of the 
Nesco burner pro- 
duces an intense gas 
flame cooking heat. 











Nesco patented Rock- [mon 
weave Wick of wirecored || — 











woven asbestos selvage || 
edged fabric. Non- |} 
burning. No Trimming. 























National E li Stamping Company, Inc, 
425 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send me your free book- ee See Ree ee ee AE 
lets, “Everyday Trips To an 
Address......... Se a) SNE a ne ee Oe 


The Wonderland of 
Delicious Foods” and 


“What Women Say”. Your Hardware Dealer’s Name................----.--------0- 

















CLEANS j\fh 
WALL PAPER 
Winnow SHADES 


Wi ap. MEAOY MIXED 
ABSORENE mG (0 ST 


Mary Cassatt, Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Herne Vapors deposit soot, dust 
and other impurities on the Wall 
Paper that are injurious to health. 


ABSORENE—the disinfectant Wall 
Paper Cleaner—removes them with 
surprising results, purifies the atmos- 
phere and brings in the sunshine and 
health of outdoors. 


At Paint, Hardware, Wall Paper 
Drug, Grocery and Dept. Stores 


Beautiful cribs. Practically inde- 
structible. Firm and noiseless. Can 
be washed. White, ivory, walnut, 
ivory and blue, ivory and pink. Plain 
and with flowers, rabbits, Green- 
away figures. Packed in sealed car- 
tons. Springsincluded. $12.50to$qo. 





eT ene 


iter ro 


3 


MAIL OFFER—If not easily obtained you may 


rast te ‘te 
| send One Dollar (includes postage and pack- 


Lo | 


a Y : ing) for 5 cans, sufficient for 4 to 5 rooms, or 


SIMMONS 


for both ABSORENE and HRH Paint 
Cleaner, assorted. A sample package of either 
will be mailed for 10 cents in coin or stamps. 


ABSORENE MFG. CO. 
51 Absorene Bldg. St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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No. 1561. Fruit in actual colors, 
the new decoration for break- 
fast-room furniture, 








Boudoir furniture 
gains in charm from these col- 
orful strip decorations. 


No. 1568. 


















No. 1562. 
The compan- 
ion head is 
used oppo- 
site. 


No. 1562. 
Framed _ sil- 
houettes pop- 
ular for 

lampshades. 

















No. 15387. Fragile 
flowers against 
black soften the 
light. 












No. 1566. Gaily 
colored, for oil- 
cloth and furni- 






Red sails, 


ture. 
delightful 
for 
ECAUSE of the colorful trend lampshades. 


in home decoration and the 

many modern facilities at 
her disposal, every woman today 
is tempted to become her own in- 
terior decorator. And why not? It 
seems a natural and at the same time a delightful thing to do, what with 
the gaily colored fabrics now on the market for interior draperies; the de- 
pendable paints that can transform old furniture into new; the popular Art 
Color Medallions that look like hand paintings, all ready to paste on furni- 
ture, tin, parchment, etc. Above are illustrated some of these remarkable 
Art Color Medallions that are all the vogue—for furniture and accessories 
of living room, boudoir, nursery, even kitchen! The process of applying 
them is extremely simple—the decoration is pasted in place, then a coat of 
varnish given. Fruit Medallions No. 1561, in natural colors, adapted to 
three shapes with duplicates—for table, chairs and buffet. The strip medal- 
lion No. 1568 is 8 inches long—4 styles. Silhouettes No. 1562 strike a 
pleasing note wherever placed—as companion hanging pictures (large pair, 
336 a 5 inches), or pasted on lampshade, with a small pair on candle shields. 
Popular, too, are the circular medallions No. 1537 (adapted to 6-inch pairs 
with four small duplicates), and the colorful ship No. 1564 (two sizes, 6 and 
3% inches high). Gayest of all are baskets No. 1566, 26 assorted motifs. 

















Cribs 


— 





H R H Sar Wooler 











| 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 256 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 
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No. 1577. Painted handkerchiefs 
that complete the costume, are the 
decree of fashion. Design No. 1577 
has motifs adapted to squares, cor- 
ners and borders, and the coloring 
with paints is very attractively 
done, some vivid, some dainty. Be- 
low is a description of how to 
paint on silk fabrics. 


ABRIC painting has won a place 
Premens the home arts. Many do 

not realize how simple the prep- 
arations for the work are—a board, 
blotting paper, and some thumb tacks 
for fastening the silk (stretched 
smoothly over the blotting paper). : 
Then comes the artistic part of it, and the pleasure and 
fun as well—selecting the silk, the design, the paints, 
and setting to work. For the fashionable scarf, designs 
No. 1526 and 1527 are of the smartest. Carefully fol- 
lowing the outlines first, allowing them to dry, the solid 
portions are filled in next with the colors chosen. The 
long rose motif is charming painted in pastel tones of 
lavender, peach and green on cream georgette. For the 
more sporty shoulder scarf, a square of radium silk and 
a border design (No. 1527) in bright blue, green and 
black or any other desired colors, make a happy 
combination. Small squares and a deep matching bor- 
der vividly decorate the short scarf. 











more 


SHINY 
NOSES 











[Ale entirely new French Process 

3 Powder is this wonderful cre- 
ation called Mello-glo. Once you 
use Mello-glo you will realize how 
different it is from old-time face 
powders. Notice how Mello-glo 
is so little affected by perspiration 
—how long it stays on—how it 
keeps that ugly shine away. Its 
thin, downy, film of pure fine 
powder protects the pores from 
dirt and impurities. Beauty fades 
only when the pores become 
clogged and enlarged. Do not 
neglect this most vital feature of 
your good looks. The most im- 
portant thing is the kind of face 
powder you use. 


Don’t let your pores get large 


Try this wonderful Mello-glo Powder to- 
day. Sold byhigh-class stores everywhere. 


If your local dealer is out of Meilo-glo 
ask him to get it, or use the coupon below 


alrenetle 


THE NEW 
FACE POWDER 


















Send 10 cents for sample of Mello-glo powder, 
with booklet onthe new French Beauty Treat- 
ment, or $1.00 for a large box of Mello-glo 
Facial-tone Powder, including beauty instruc- 
tion book. MMELLO-GLO COMPANY 
201 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. ( Dept. F) 


‘\, Name __ 


Address 





Quick to stick—mends celluloid, 






S 
In the X 
original 


Gold Box 


Please write here name of your favorite store : 








toys, furniture, leather goods, bric- 
a-brac, etc. 10c and 15c sizes. 
Sold by 10c stores, hardware, drug 
and grocery stores, or 15c size by 
mail. In tubes and in bottles. 








50-Page Bird Book in Colors, 








ay 
| 


McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. ; “Canaries for Pleasure and Profit.” 
TO MEND LEATHER Gives expert professional advice on 
- breeding, reaging, training, feeding, 
el ee and care of Canaries. Keep your 
Ways i003 "9 oe aa birds in song. Sent free together with liberal sam- 














Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage ‘prepaid, from 


The McCall Co. 


, 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 120. 









ples of West’s Quality Bird Foods on receipt of 10 
cents in stamps to cover mailing costs. 


West’s Bird Foods are sold at good stores. 
|Magnesia Products Co., 1523 Hubbard St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





a 
ed Anno : 
¥ Cards, etc., reflect good taste and \ 
fect craftsmanship. Direct from the na- 7 | 
ion’s official social center. Exclusive, yet in- N 










expensive. Write for loan of sample portfolio. 
Hausler & Co.,843 E'St., Washington, D.C. FE 
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was insulted. And she wasn’t entirely 
devoid of the “pep” coveted by the girl of 
today. If a swain suggested that a nice girl 
“stoop to folly,” she forgot to be a lady. She 
slapped the “young sprig”; and not in coquet- 
ry. And next day her brother horse-whipped 
the scamp. 

If she “pulled the supreme sacrifice stuff,” 
gave all for love, and “found too late that 
men betray,” she paid, without exciting over 
much sympathy. Everybody called her weak, 
for it was a period in which a girl was ex- 
pected to control her impulses. And _ people 
didn’t blame her parents. They averred, with 
naive simplicity, that she knew better, and 
deserved what she got. 

And if a braggart sneered at some wife’s 
rectitude, he was liable to be called out in a 
duel and killed. We get this from history as 
well as from the poetry and drama of the past. 

To take any phase of sex so seriously as 
they did in days of yore seems absurd to a 
generation that has solved and settled all the 
riddles of sex quite to its taste on a_ basis 
of naturalism. 

The old system, however, had its advantages. 
A Victorian maid actually could tell when she 
was insulted. She could distinguish between 
a gentleman and a cad. She had something to 
zo by when a man raved about love. A 
“deciaration” insured the honesty of a man’s intentions. 
An engagement was not a temporary affair entered upon 
for its petting opportunities. If a man demanded all, in the 
name of his devotion, she wasn’t flattered. She didn’t 
wonder whether or not he loved her. She knew he did not, 
just as she knew whether or not she was engaged. Certainly 
a soothing surety. One not possible to those modern girls 
who regard the word “insult” as obsolete. 

But the self-labelled, tolerant girl who thinks of an old- 
fashioned insult merely as a natural phenomenon does not 
in consequence save herself from distressing emotional pre- 
dicaments. She knows she can’t help being charming; she 
imagines man can't resist her allure. It’s all uncontrollable 
instinet, she is pleased to think; nevertheless these instincts, 
if indulged, do not display any new and fortunate reactions, 
but continue to produce a harvest of doubts and fears and 
miseries of. antiquated pattern. 


HE Victorian girl wasn't altogether 
stupid. At least, she knew when she 


Dear Winona Wilcox: At first he held my hand, all 
chivalry. Next night his arm stole ’round me. When we 
met again, he kissed me and told me that he loved me. 
Another step—and then another. All natural enough. I 
didn’t blame him. 

We are college pals, thoroughly modern in our ideas, and 
we have our ideals. Mine is a nice home and sweet’ babies. 
But in spite of all that has happened to keep us together, 
I do not wear his fraternity pin nor have I a ring. He 
never refers to marriage. 

Now, 1 am a fairly intelligent girl but I have fallen into 
a trap. We get our degrees in June. Then he goes east 
and I go west. I am too proud to bring up the subject of a 
wedding day. After what has occurred, I have a right to 
assume that we are engaged. But—are we? Uncertainty 
is ruining my senior college year which should be one of 
happiness. What's to be done?—Molly. 


Evidently the new morality, put to experiment, reveals 
its limitations. Maybe Victorian morality was artificial in 
spots and rather hard on instinct but it was easy to under- 
stand, Maybe it had layers of hypocrisy, but was it worse 
than some of our present shams? For instance the sham 
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Winona WIiLcox 


BY 
x WINONA WILCOX ZX 


It is not curiosity about other people’s doings which 
keeps this page alive. Rather it is a decent human urge 
to get at the truth about our common worries and the 
best ways of meeting and surviving them. To master even 
our ordinary tribulations takes intelligence, fearlessness 
and persistence. Ultimate triumph and. contentment 
await most of us who make the best of things as they are 
no matter how depressing they may be. No disillusion- 
ment need destroy us unless we permit it to do so. To go 
to pieces over our troubles, to let them cripple and waste 
us, is that not life’s supreme tragedy? When we brood 
over our trials, we add mistake to mistake. Perhaps we 
wouldn’t if we had a quiet word from some one who has 
experienced a similar confusion. On this page the women 
who want to know may get in touch with the women who 
have found out. ‘‘Let’s Talk It Over’’—all sides of it. 
» & If an immediate personal discussion by mail is pre- 
ferred, send stamped addressed envelope to Winona 
Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, 


New York City. 


sophistication of flappers? The sham philosophy of sheiks? 
The sham patience of parents? The sham justification of 
folly by certain judges and professors? 

At least our traditional code enlightened a girl as to 
where she stood in the estimation of -a man in the cir- 
cumstances of the above letter. It’s probable that the man 
in the case clings to the old-style habit of getting rid of a 
girl who is too easily won. As yet there hasn’t been much 
change in human reactions to the satisfaction of erotic emotion. 

In spite of her assertion that she is up-to-date, the girl 
retains one hampering old-fashioned delusion—she is “too 
proud” to ask whether she is engaged or not. But how, 
otherwise, can she find out? 

When a moral system wobbles, the ideas of those who are 
ruled by their heads survive the ideas of those who are 
ruled by their bodies. The first group preserves the best 
of the old cultures, adds the best of the new, and hands 
civilization on to the torch bearers of the future. So many 
persons are doing this very thing today that, fortunately, 
virtue in the old-fashioned sense of taste, discrimination, 
selection, exclusiveness and restraint is much more common 
among us than the literature, theater, movies, music and art 
of the time would indicate. 

To this class belong our clear-eyed, clear-brained, per- 
sonally fastidious young women. They respect their family 
name as well as themselves; they have faith in the goodness 
of men, they are acquainted with men who have high 
ideals of women; and they can identify an insult even when 
it is disguised as love. Writes such a one: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: A brilliant, fascinating but spoiled 
young man who says he adores me, told me that I was 
silly when he tried me out and found me adamant. 

He said I was selfish and narrow minded. His feelings were 


OVER! 








wounded. Evidently a girl is ill-mannered if 
she refuses to make a fool of herself because 
some man desires it! 

He argued that if you think a thing is right 
or wrong as far as you are concerned, it is 
just that. And you will or will not be pun- 
ished for it as the case may be! His idea of 
life is to do as he pleases. It’s really funny, 
the arguments the fellows at this “U” put 
up. I don’t believe they believe in them, it’s 
just the same old game. 

My sister, a trained nurse, works with some 
of the finest, straightest girls in our town. She 
says that no matter how nice a girl may be, nor 
how sane the man may appear, he never fails 
to try her out. Why? Can’t a man reason 
that he loses the respect the girl originally had 
for him? Even if the girl is obdurate and 
later marries the man, she never fully trusts 
him. He has somehow failed her in the one 
great thing —Ann-Marie. 


A nice point in the last line. Not too 
subtle for the comprehension of any girl who 
dreams of love. Emerson (only chronologically 
is he an all-Victorian) makes a distinction 
which no modern can beat for directness. He 
says that there is a vast difference between 
“the man who wants Mary because he loves 
caresses, and the man who wants caresses be- 
cause he loves Mary.” 

Once in the long ago, a man who asked a 
girl for money “insulted” her. There could be no more 
serious breach of good form. Follows a curious and to some 
persons a shocking story of a nice girl’s perplexity concern- 
ing the limit of her responsibility as a pal and buddy. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I am engaged to be married and 1 
love my fiancé deeply. There is another young man for 
whom I have a peculiar attraction. He and I do a great 
deal of exhibition dancing. My fiancé approves, he trusts 
me absolutely as I trust him. 

Now my dancing partner is positively a good-for-nothing. 
He loafs all day, all dressed up. I often see him and we go 
to a show together. My fiancé does not disapprove. 

But he does not know that each time I meet this young 
man, he asks me for money, money, money! That’s all I hear. 

I work and earn a good salary, am saving for my wedding, 
haven’t a cent to throw away, but often I’ve given my 
dancing partner my last dime. : 

In the marrying way, I do not like him at all. To give 
up my fiancé for him is unthinkable. I have given up our 
dancing several times but go back because he is a genius and 
dancing is part of my life. He is a good pal and buddy but 1 
never could love him, still I am unable to refuse his requests 
for money. What ails me?—Bride-to-Be. 


Somebody will whisper, “hypnotized!” Another will say 
that the girl is actuated by one of those natural impulses 
which at last are being recognized as good and right, that 
hers is only the commendable desire of one human being 
to help another without regard to the sex of either. Still, 
obviously it is a short sighted effort because it promotes the 
man’s shiftlessness. 

No matter how we interpret the girl’s behavior, it is safe 
to say that she’d better practice refusing the importunities. 
Else what is she going to do after her wedding? Hand over 
the money her husband earns? 5 

Even the most elastic, ultra-modern morality hardly will 
stretch like that! 

And once upon a time, if a married man made love to a 
girl, he insulted her. She did not flatter herself that the 
conquest of a married man was proof of her popularity. 
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“For three years 


| | I dragged along 
—half sick” 


“DaILy HEADACHES—tiredness that I could not seem 
to throw off. Then a breaking out all over my body. 
I dragged along—with cathartics—until I was many 
pounds underweight. 

“7 had read often of the wonderful results others had 
obtained with Fleischmann’s Yeast but for a long 
time I did not think of Yeast in connection with 
myself. 

“Finally I decided to make the trial. It turned out 
to be very easy and simple. Today I am a strong 
robust man. My ailments have disappeared. I 

} weigh 186 pounds of pure bone and muscle and feel 

a picture of health and happiness.” 

A. L. Dixon, Dallas, Texas 


LEISCHMANN’S YEAST—a food, not a 


























red if | mae : A A 
cause | medicine—keeps the whole digestive and in- 
. testinal tract clean. The millions of tiny active 
rye yeast plants in every cake remove the poisons of 
pun- chronic constipation, and restore the muscles of 
—_ elimination to their normal strength. Your skin 
unny, . ° 
put clears, your digestion becomes normal, your old 
1, it’s listlessness vanishes. Alertness returns. You are 
pe really well again. . 
. She Fleischmann’s Yeast is the simple, natural way 
ails to counteract intestinal poisoning. Eat it regu- 
— aus . 
eason | larly. You can get it at any grocer’s. Buy two or 
y had three days’ supply at a time and keep in a cool 
Bese dry place. Start today to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. ~ 
eee : Rr. A. L. Dixon taking “time off” near Dallas, 
one Write for a free copy of the latest booklet on Tones, Ones be mai-teailein ealesamliia dit. 
Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. F-39, He tells above how easily and naturally he got rid 
- too The Fleischmann Company, 7o1 Washington of his ills. 
_who Street, New York. 
ically 
ction : . 7 
ween SaraH Fietp Spuint, Editor, Dept. of 
loves Foods and Household Management, Mc- 
s be- Call’s Magazine; President, Sarah Field 
. Splint, Inc., Food Consultants. 
ced a 
more “MY BUSINESS sometimes obliges me to 
some undergo periods of intensive work without 
cern- a proper amount of rest, exercise and fresh 
: air... From my study of food chemistry I 
had, of course, become familiar with the 
ind I fact that fresh Yeast has nutritive and 
2 for therapeutic properties. But, curiously 
great enough, it had never occurred to me to eat 
trusts it myself until a physician suggested it at a 
time when I was much run down, and look- 
thing. ing even more wretched than I felt. It 
ye go proved so efficacious in correcting the ex- 
treme fatigue and nervousness brought on 
loung by loss of appetite that I have ever since 
hear. taken it regularly when work began to make 
ding, especially heavy draughts on my vitality. 
1 my Through aiding the processes of digestion 
: Yeast creates a healthy desire for food.” 
give Sarau Fie.p Spuint, New York City 
b our 
s and “GIRLS AVOIDED ME because of the unsightly 
but 1 pimples on my face and I was subjected to many em- 
uests barrassing remarks. It was with great difficulty that I 
could shave. All this unpleasantness contributed to 
° making me feel very grouchy and unhappy. In good 
1 say This Easy, Natural Way to have faith I tried many suggested remedies but with no re- 
pulses our rightful, vigorous health sults. I was urged finally to try Fleischmann’s Yeast by 
that J § tf » UIE an old friend who had used it long before it became a 
— Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly every reenne rene 9 ryt - ve . cake te 
Still, . : ollowing day. The next day ught two cakes. After 
s the day, — cake before each meal. Eat it on crackers, = three months I was entirely free of skin trouble just by 
fruit juice, water or milk, or just plain, in small pieces. eating two cakes of Yeast each day. Now my face is no 
; safe For constipation physicians say it is best to dissolve longer disagreeably oily. My skin is clear and smooth 
uities. one cake in hot water (not scalding) before meals and and easy to shave. — Thave — yore oy 
sane before going to bed. (Be sure that a regular time for Estey J, Pierce, Richmond, Va. 
wil evacuation is made habitual.) Dangerous cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. Start eating 
hag Fleischmann’s Yeast today, 
a 
arity. 
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PRIL, the Easter month of 
weddings, is heralded by an 
avalanche of letters concerning 


bridal affairs. The first letter is from 
the daughter of a mayor. 


Dear Mrs. Post: Due to my father’s 
position my list of guests must include 
many people who are complete strangers 
to my fiancé and to me. But as it is 
after all OUR wedding, couldn’t we be 
married quietly with only those we 
personally care for at the ceremony, and then have some sort 
of a general entertainment to which the entire list of my 
father’s friends and their families might be invited? Also 
should my father’s title be used in the invitations? 


Certainly! you can have a private service either in your 
own home or in the chapel of a church to.which only especial 
,siends are invited. The “special” invitations to the ceremony 
could be either notes written by hand, or merely cards 
reading “ceremony at half after three o’clock” enclosed in 
the envelopes of a certain few of the general invitations. 
These could be sent out either by “Mr. and Mrs.,” or “The 
Mayor and Mrs.” I personally prefer: 


The Mayor and Mrs. Blank 
request the plcusure of your company 
at the.wcdding reception of their daughter 
- Mildred Mary 

n 


and 
Mr. Ellery Johnson 
on Saturday the third of April 
at four o’clock 
at 5 Lakeside Road 


If the ceremony takes place promptly at half after three, 
you will have plenty of time to receive the congratulations 
of your intimate friends before those invited to the general 
reception begin to arrive. 


HERE are more than fifty letters asking about wedding 
receptions. One of them adds: 


Please tell me how to receive? Who stands where? What 
shall we do? What do we say? 


First of all, you arrange a background of flowers against 
the opposite wall from the door of entrance in the largest 
room of the house. Immediately following the ceremony 
(whether in church or the house) you and the bridegroom 
stand in front of this background, you on his right and your 
bridesmaids on your right. Your mother and father stand 
just inside the door of entrance. The bridegroom’s parents 
between them and you. The guests upon entering: shake 
hands with your parents, and then forming in line pass in 
front of you. As intimate friends of his approach he in- 
troduces them to you. You do the same; just as they are 
passing from him to you, you detain them a moment. 


eres brides also ask these questions: 


In displaying the wedding presents, is it correct to leave 
the donor’s cards attached? 

Would it be criticized if 1 displayed my linen chest 
opened, with linens prettily arranged? 

Should the presents be displayed at the wedding or before? 


The over-critical think it bad taste to leave cards attached, 
but it is more often done than not, and by Royalties as well 
as the smartest people. I certainly find no possible objection 
to the convenience of the engraved name in place of the 
bride’s explanation: “Uncle Fred gave me these,” ‘Mrs. 
Gilding sent me that,” etc. 

To display table and household linen is entirely proper. 


THE POST BOX 


%% BY EMILY POST 8X 
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Linen is, in fact, the crowning item of a bride’s equipment. 
It would not be correct, of course, to display your personal 
underclothes unless alone to your really intimate friends. 

The time for displaying the presents depends somewhat 
upon circumstances. When the guests are coming from a 
distance (such as by special train) the gifts are displayed 
during the reception. But when the guests live in the 
neighborhood, they are usually shown in advance, and in 
that case only to intimate friends to whom the bride writes 
at the end of her note of thanks, “Will you come in on 
Friday afternoon and see our presents?” Or if the bride 
prefers, she need not display them at all. 


ND here, for a surprise, comes a letter from the 
bridegroom! 


Dear Mrs. Post: I’m wondering whether the Post Box can 
concern itself with the clothes of the bridegroom? Lately I 
have been promoted to an important position in my com- 
pany and immediately after our marriage we are in con- 
sequence to live in New York. I can afford to get a suitable 
outfit but I can’t afford to buy a second one if I find that 
the first is all wrong! Knowing you to be an unquestionable 
authority in all matters of good taste, I’ll be eternally 
grateful if you will inform me. 

Concerning the full-dress suit: Is the “correct material” 
black broadcloth? Must the white shirt be of silk? Are 
the gloves of white silk, or of pearl grey kid? Are the shoes, 
shirt, gloves, socks and muffler the same for full-dress as for 
Tuxedo? Are the waistcoat and tie of grey silk with a 
Tuxedo the “smartest” thing? Is the cutaway worn both in 
the morning and in the afternoon? Are spats worn with the 
cutaway? And white piping with vest? What sort of a hat? 
When a flower is worn in the button-hole, is the handker- 
chief also worn? 


Excepting for a waiter, the dress-suit must not be of 
broadcloth. A gentleman’s evening clothes are made of a 
dull finish worsted. And the shirt must on NO account be of 
silk. A stiff bosomed shirt of plain linen or piqué, with a 
stand-up collar of white linen. A white lawn tie and a 
white piqué or madras waistcoat. White kid gloves. (White 
silk or cotton again belong to a waiter, or a footman.) 
Patent leather low shoes or pumps, black silk socks for 
dress suit and Tuxedo. Yes, muffler the same. High hat 
necessary with tail coat. Usual also but not necessary with 
cutaway and Tuxedo. Grey waistcoat and tie, worst possible 
form. White piping above waistcoat is popular with the 
medical profession, but otherwise it is not very good form. 
Flower and handkerchief, all right. 

Cutaway worn by young men to church on Sundays and 
to morning weddings, otherwise only in afternoons. High 
hats with cutaways, white shirt and stand-up wing collar. 
Flower and handkerchief all right. Spats not worn much 


in our country except with cutaway, 
and a stick. White kid gloves are worn 
with full-dress, at the opera and at 
balls, and at evening weddings. 

A gentleman often wears a ring on 
his little finger—a seal ring usually, 
but he sometimes wears an_ incon- 
spicuous precious stone set in a gipsy 
hoop—never a solitaire diamond! In 
the daytime, gold or platinum cuff- 
links, watch with inconspicuously thin 
chain. (Formal dinners are those to 
which invitations are worded in the third person.) 


HE next letter also concerns man’s attire but the 
questions are as usual asked by the bride. 


Could the groom or his best man wear anything but 
cutaway coats? It would be a great expense jor them to 
have to buy them. The wedding is to be at four o’clock 
and there are to be at most about fifty guests. Could they, 
perhaps, wear Tuxedos? 


Tuxedos before six o’clock, never! But the men of the 
bridal party could perfectly well wear dark blue sack suits, 
white shirts (starched) and collars, grey or dark blue and 
white ties, and white flowers in button-holes. The important 
requirement is that they shall be alike! 


‘tee last letter asks two questions of more than usual 
interest : 


My fiancé’s people are from Canada. Our home is in 
Springville. But my fiancé is working in New York and we 
are going to be married there. Now the question is, does 
my family entertain his, or does his entertain mine, or 
does neither pay any attention to the other? If they 
were coming to Springville, we would of course invite 
them to our home. But as we are strangers in New York 
(and they are, too) what do we do? We will only be in 
New York twenty-four hours before the wedding and we 
are having a breakfast (where we will, of course, meet) 
in a private room in the X. hotel. With about twenty 
people in the church all told, I don’t see how I 
can be dressed in white going down the aisle past a 
double row of empty pews. And yet, I can’t bear to 
forego being a “bride,” unless you tell me I will look 
desertedly “pathetic.” 


As you say, if your fiancé’s people were going to Spring- 
ville, it would be the duty of your family to show them 
some hospitality. Under the circumstances it is not obligatory 
for the families to meet until at the wedding breakfast, but 
it would be courteous for them, or for you, to invite the 
others to take a meal, or perhaps tea, at their or your 
hotel. I mean that a friendly gesture should be made— 
not one necessarily that involves either formality or ex- 
penditure. They should of course invite you, or go to see 
you, as soon as you are both arrived in New York. ; 

You can overcome the effect of empty pews by entering 
from the vestry instead of going down the aisle. In this 
way the chancel and altar can be brilliantly lighted and the 
body of the church unlighted and thus left in shadow, which 
does away with the effect of a long deserted aisle. In fact, if 
there are choir stalls they can be used as pews and the 
church made to include only the chancel. 

I should certainly wear white. Your dress can be as simple 
as you like, either with a train barely sweeping the floor, or 
short as an everyday frock with a veil just softening the 
edge of the hem. 

As a matter of fact, nothing can be in better taste than 
the traditional white dress and veil, which is symbolic of the 
bride’s purity. Two friends in ordinary every-day clothes sug- 
gest nothing but two of the guests who just happened in. 
Without a bride there just isn’t any picture. 
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An Astonishing 
BLINDFOLD TEST 


See if this doesn’t give you the 


gteatest 


cooking 
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surprise of your whole 
experience! 


ittle Crisco on the tip of 


on. On the tip of another 
little of the fat you are 
1g; have someone blind- 

i, and give you first one, 
other to taste. 


| you ever imagine there 

such a striking difference 
te of cooking fats? Think 

mprovement Crisco’s own 
and freshness will make 

»wn cakes, pies, biscuits, 
foods, 


‘lo test your cooking fat, taste it. Crisco’s sweet flavor will astonish you. 


SED PL ELTA 
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STANDARD RECIPE 
for both “Drop” and “Rolled” Biscuits 


2 cups bread flour 
5 teaspoons baking 
powder 
14 teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons Crisco 


34 cup milk or water 
(for “drop” biscuits) 


33 cup milk or water 
(for “rolled” biscuits) 


Sift dry ingredients together 3 times. Work Crisco in with 


fork. Add liquid gradually. 


For “Drop” (Emercency) Biscurrs: Drop by spoonfuls 
on Criscoed baking pan. Brush top of biscuits with melted 
Crisco or milk. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 10 to 15 minutes. 

For “Rotiep” Biscurrs: Form dough into shape, roll 14 
inch thick, cut. For scone-shaped biscuits, cut squares, then 
diagonally in*half. Brush top of biscuits with melted Crisco 
or milk. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 15 to 20 minutes. 


Makes about 12 biscuits. 


To use buttermilk or sour milk, beat in 14 teaspoon soda 
for each cup of milk. (If milk is very thick, use a little more 
milk.) Use same amount of baking powder and follow 
method for either “drop” or “rolled” biscuits. 


Va r1ations 


Lemon or 
Orange Tea 


Bisewits vv 
Dropped or Rolled: Stirin * 


1 teaspoon grated rind be- 
fore adding milk. 


Delicious 
Raisin Biscuits 


Rolled: Sift 14 cup sugar 
with dry ingredients. Beat 
one egg, add enough more 
milk to make 24 cup. Stir 
in 1 cup raisins before add- 
ing milk. 





Date Biscuits 
Rolled: Follow recipe for 


Peanut Biscuits, omitting 
nuts. Roll thin, cut in 
rounds, put stoned date in 
center, wet edges, fold over, 
press together. 


Whole Wheat 
Biscuits 
Rolled, with or without rai- 
sins: Use one cup whole 
wheat flour in place of 1 cup 
bread flour. Add 14 cup 
Sultana raisins before add- 

ing milk, 


Cheese Rolls 


Rolled: Delicious with soups 
and salads. Roll dough 14 
inch thick. Sprinkle with 
about 34 cup grated cheese. 
Rollas you would jelly roll. 
Cut slices 34 inch thick, lay 
in Criscoed pan, cut side 
down. 








Shortcake 
Biscuits 
Dropped or Rolled: Add 2 
more tablespoons Crisco and 
one well-beaten egg mixed 
with milk. Drop for indi- 
vidual shortcakes or spread 


on layer-cake pan for large 
shortcake. Or roll and cut. 


Peanut Biscuits 


Rolled: Sift 1 tablespoon 
sugar with dry ingredients. 
Beat two eggs, add enough 
milk to make 34 cup. Stir 
in 14 cup chopped peanuts 
before adding milk. 





Maple Nut 


Biscuits 


Rolled: Roll dough 14 inch 
thick, spread with 14 cup 
shaved maple sugar mixed 
with $ tablespoons Crisco. 
Roll and cut as for cheese 
biscuits. Lay in pan, sprin- 
kle maple sugar over each 
and bake with 4 walnut in 
center. 


Delicious 
Raspberry Buns 


Rolled: Follow recipe for 
raisin biscuits, omitting rai- 
sins. Cut in rounds, put 
teaspoon jam in center, wet 
edges, cover with another 
round, press together. 


Cheese Biscuits 


Dropped or Rolled: Stir in 
¥ cup grated cheese before 
adding milk, 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL—AlI recipes on this 
page tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
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2 new time-saving | 
“ES, Suggestions 














HENEVER I want toserve hot biscuits and haven’t 
the time to roll and cut them, I make drop biscuits. 

I use my master biscuit recipe—simply making the 
batter a little softer by adding extra milk and dropping 
this batter on baking pans with a spoon. No need to touch 
the dough with my hands—no table, rolling-pin or sticky 
hands to wash afterwards! A real saving of time and trouble! 

On this page I am giving recipes for both rolled and 
drop biscuits—also for some fancy biscuits, all variations 
of the master recipe. I make all these biscuits with Crisco 
—for Crisco gives me the lightest, flakiest biscuits I have 
ever had and in the years I have been cooking I have tried 
almost everything. 


Another time-saving hint 


You can mix all the ingredients in the recipe except the 
milk, keep this mixture in the ice-box and have fresh hot 
biscuits without taking time to mix them just at meal 
time. As Crisco itself stays sweet and fresh so long, the 
mixture will keep a week or longer. 

Really I do not know how I could keep house without 
all the good things to eat that Crisco gives me: Cakes that 
you cannot tell from butter cakes; tender, flaky pie crusts; 
light, feathery muffins; and all kinds of wonderful fried 
foods, without smoke, unpleasant odor or waste. 


Wim © (ado 
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SY@@! COOK BOOK 
16 Dozen Time-Saving Recipes 16 dozen 
ume saving 

A new and unusual cook book. Into it we have gathered 192 recipes 
tested recipes, all chosen because they are simple, easy and 1" 
quick to prepare. Yet each makes a perfectly delicious dish. iit 
There are dozens of “kitchen short cuts” too, that will save you 


endless time and trouble. To receive the book, simply fill in 
and mail the coupon below. enlagud aang 











PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. of Home Economics, Section L-4, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me free the cook book entitled “ 16 Dozen Time-Saving Recipes.” 





© 1927, P. & G. Co, 








Invite 


Paul Whiteman . 
to play for your 


party 


+ of having America’s greatest 
dance-organizations at your beck and call! 
Orchestras that would cost a small for- 
tune to engage for a single evening! 
Through the new Orthophonic Victrola 
and the amazing new Orthophonic Vic- 
tor Records, you can bring these self- 
same orchestras right into your home. 
Exactly as you would hear them at the 
smart supper-clubs and hotels! 

Listen to that crooning saxophone car- 
rying the melody...the plinkety-plank of 
the banjos underneath beating a rhythmic 
accompaniment. Now the clarinet with 


“It gives a new and delightful definition 
to the bass, so desirable for dancing.” 





its toe-teasing cadences. Now the guttural 
““bong’’ of the bass sax or the mellow 
““oomp”’ of the big brass tuba. Who can 
resist dance music like this? 











The music you want, 
whenever you want it 


Not only dance music but a// kinds 
of music are yours whenever you wish 
through the Orthophonic Victrola 

. . reproduced with a clearness and 
fidelity to the original that is simply 
unbelievable. Voice has all the in- 
flections, the mannerisms, the person- 
ality of the singer. ‘‘Matched 
impedance, ’’the new, scientific, 


The New 
Orthophonic 











The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music 
for the home. Model Four-forty (above) is $165, list price 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


—PAUL WHITEMAN. 








Victor-controlled principle of smooth 
sound-flow, is responsible for Victor's 
matchless tone. 

The new Orthophonic Victor Records 
are an achievement comparable to that 
of the Orthophonic Victrola itself. They 
have a new fulness, a new depth and 
power. They are recorded by microphone, 
and made from an improved material 
which eliminates all foreign noises. They 
play on any instrument . . . and vastly 
improve its playing quality! 





Until you hear the new Orthophonic Victrola 
play the new Orthophonic Victor Records, 
you cannot have the remotest conception of 
the thrill this amazing combination will 
bring you, day after day, year after year. 
See the nearest Victor dealer today. There 
are many beautiful models of the Orthophonic 
Victrola, from $95 to $300, list price. Silent 
electric motor ($35 extra) does away with 
winding. You play . . . and dance! 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, N. J., U.S. A. 
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